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Editorial Comment 


ARE THERE TOO MANY NEGRO COLLEGES? 


The implicit conclusion of a recent 
Conference on Colleges for Negro 
Youth (See Current Events Section) 
seemed to be that either there were 
too many Negro colleges, and/or that 
the present number were poorly lo- 
cated. I say that this was the implicit 
conclusion of the Conference because, 
while no formal resolutions were 
adopted to this effect, the trend of the 
discussions and the fact that a com- 
mittee was appointed to follow-up 
this aspect of the Conference’s delib- 
erations made it obvious that a con- 
siderable number, if not a majority, of 
the delegates seemed to have arrived 
at this conclusion and were ready to 
see what could be done about it. 

In the face of an economic depres- 
sion with the consequent diminution 
of funds for educational purposes, any 
conclusion or proposal looking toward 
the cutting-down of expenses is apt 
to commend itself very favorably, and 
reasonably so, to those who have a 
major responsibility for the support 
and control of educational institu- 
tions. The experience of the past 
three or four years has also demon- 
strated that officials having control 


of educational appropriations have 
not been as deliberate, and as critical 
of their proposed and actual retrench- 
ment policies, as the ultimate effect of 
their proposals warrants. This has 
been the case more largely in respect 
to public education, but private edu- 
cational enterprises too often have 
been dealt with only a little less in- 
considerately. Thus, it is the purpose 
of the writer to call attention to what 
he conceives to be a crucial question 
affecting Negro higher education, and 
to raise some issues and offer some sug- 
gestions that should be carefully 
weighed in consideration of the appar- 
ent step proposed. 

I am sure everyone will agree that 
the implicit conclusion of the Confer- 
ence on Colleges for Negro Youth 
should be critically examined. To the 
writer, who was in attendance at all 
sessions of the Conference, it cer- 
tainly was not altogether obvious 
what criteria were used, nor was the 
validity of the criteria apparently em- 
ployed altogether clearly established. 
When one essays an answer to such an 
important question as: “‘Are there too 
many Negro Colleges, and/or are the 
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present number poorly located? it 
definitely implies that one has de- 
veloped certain specific and valid 
criteria on the basis of which his an- 
swer is predicated. 

The reasons underlying the conclu- 
sion stated above appeared to be 
briefly the following: First, it was 
pointed out that at the present time 
there are some 118 or 120 Negro in- 
stitutions giving some work above the 
high-school level, with a combined en- 
rollment in 112 totalling 21,643 regu- 
lar college students, 16,631 “‘special” 
college students (including graduate 
and professional students), 9,000 high- 
school students, and 6,891 elementary- 
school students—making a “gross 
total enrollment” of 54,165 students; 
that although there are on the average 
193 regular college students, and 341 
regular and “special” college students 
per institution, yet more than one- 
third of these institutions enroll fewer 
than 100 college students, despite the 
fact that some of them have been of- 
fering college work for the past 40 or 
50 years, and despite the fact that the 
enrollment in Negro colleges has in- 
creased 313+ per cent within the 
past ten years; and that although 
these 112 institutions expended in 
1932-33 a total of $9,237,193.32, aver- 
aging $82,421.37 per institution, yet a 
little more than a fourth of these in- 
stitutions had available for expendi- 
ture approximately an average of only 
$25,000 per institution. The apparent 
inference made from these facts 
seemed to be that a considerable 
amount of money and energy were be- 
ing expended on a number of these 
colleges out of all proportion to the 
need or quality of the work offered, 
hence these institutions either should 





be abandoned, or merged with the 
more prosperous. The logic underlying 
this phase of the conclusion seemed to 
be that if a college does not produce a 
large enrollment and secure plenty of 
money with which to run, this fact is 
prima facie evidence that such colleges 
are not needed and, therefore, should 
not exist. 

Second, it was pointed out that 
some areas seemed to be ‘‘over-col- 
leged,’”’ while other areas seemed to 
be “under-colleged.” North Carolina, 
with 12 Negro institutions in the state 
which give some training above the 
high-school) level was given as one ex- 
ample of an “over-colleged” area. At- 
lanta, Georgia, with Atlanta Univer- 
sity including Morehouse and Spel- 
man, Clark, Gammon, and Morris 
Brown was suggested as another ex- 
ample of an “over-colleged” area. In 
neither one of these instances was it 
made clear just what criterion was be- 
ing used in determining that these 
areas were “‘over-colleged,’’ nor was 
the term “‘over-colleged area” defined 
in general. However, in discussing 
“under-colleged areas,” it appeared 
that the implicit criterion was the size 
of the total Negro population and the 
number of Negro college students 
within a 50- or 100-mile radius from 
certain centers. For example, it was 
disclosed that Birmingham, Alabama, 
with almost 100,000 Negroes in the 
tity proper and more than 250,000 
within a 50-mile radius had approxi- 
mately only 100 Negro students in 
college; and Memphis, Tennessee, 
with a population also of about 
100,000 Negroes and almost 700,000 
Negroes within a 100-mile radius had 
approximately only 200 Negro stu- 
dents in college. The question of what 
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the proportion of total Negro popu- 
lation should be in relation to availa- 
bility of college facilities was neither 
raised nor discussed. 

It appears to the writer that many 
more issues are involved than were ap- 
parently taken into account in the 
reasons stated above, and that even 
the validity of the criteria implicit in 
these reasons might very profitably be 
questioned. Does it follow ipso facto 
that, because a Negro college has not 
produced a large enrollment and se- 
cured plenty money, it is not needed 
and, therefore, should not exist? 
Quite obviously it does not follow. In 
the first place, if it did, then it ought 
to follow that every Negro college 
that has a fairly large enrollment and 
fairly adequate funds has by virtue of 
that fact earned the right to continued 
existence. Lincoln University (of Penn- 
sylvania) is a striking example of a 
Negro college with a larger-than-aver- 
age enrollment (318 in April, 1932) 
and fairly stable and adequate sup- 
port. Yet, many intelligent people 
seriously doubt, to say the least, 
whether its present or continued ex- 
istence as a Negro college in the State 
of Pennsylvania is justified either 
from the point of view of need, or from 
the point of view of the ultimate effect 
upon higher educational opportunity 
for Negroes in the U.S. These persons 
point out that when Lincoln was first 
established there appeared to be a 
definite need for it: There were few if 
any institutions to which Negroes 
could go at that time, and Pennsyl- 
vania until 1881 made separate educa- 
tion of the races legal. Furthermore, 
they argue that, since Pennsylvania’s 
restriction upon the co-education of 
the races has been removed and pro- 


hibited, and since most of the enroll- 
ment comes from outside of the state, 
and since the few Pennsylvania stu- 
dents can easily be accommodated ap- 
proximately as cheaply at the State 
College, and since the continued pres- 
ence of a segregated institution in a 
state prohibiting segregation is anom- 
alous and potentially provocative of 
compulsory segregation not only in 
education but in other quarters, the 
need for a Negro college in the State 
of Pennsylvania despite its fairly large 
enrollment and fairly stable and ade- 
quate support has ceased to exist. 
Whether one agrees with these argu- 
ments or not is beside the point that 
the converse of the proposition, 
namely, that because a Negro college 
has a small enrollment and inadequate 
funds it should not exist, is questiona- 
ble if not invalid. 

In the second place, if it followed 
ipso facto that because a Negro college 
has a small enrollment and inadequate 
funds it is not needed and should not 
exist, then Birmingham and Memphis 
could not be validly described as ‘‘un- 
der-colleged” areas. For on the out- 
skirts of Birmingham is located Miles 
Memorial College—a four-year insti- 
tution—with an enrollment in 1932 of 
only 91 college students and with in- 
adequate support. If the criterion of 
number of students and amount of 
support is applied here, we should 
have to conclude that this area in- 
stead of being ‘‘under-colleged” is 
“over-colleged.”’ Again, the same situ- 
ation is found in the case of Memphis 
where there is located the LeMoyne 
College—a four-year institution fairly 
adequately supported and controlled 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. In 1932, LeMoyne had a college 
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enrollment of only 220 college stu- 
dents, many of whom were non-resi- 
dents of Memphis. It is unnecessary 
further to illustrate the fact that 
either the criterion of numbers and 
support is invalid, or that the infer- 
ence that these areas are “‘under-col- 
leged” is fallacious, or both. 

In the third place, if it followed that 
the need and existence of Negro col- 
leges should be determined zpso facto 
by the number of students and 
amount of support, then a number of 
state-supported institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes would 
have to be scrapped. For, in several of 
the states, the state-supported higher 
institutions for Negroes have poor en- 
rollments and inadequate support. 
Certainly no one would advocate re- 
lieving these states of their basal re- 
sponsibility because they have not 
dealt fairly with their Negro citizens 
by forcing them to send their children 
to the better-equipped private col- 
leges. 

Are the Negro colleges poorly lo- 
cated? It has already been noted that 
the opinion was urged that there were 
so-called ‘“‘over-colleged” and “un- 
der-colleged” areas. Although the 
terms ‘‘over-colleged” and “under- 
colleged”’ were not explicitly defined, 
yet umplicitly it appeared that any 
area (a state or city) where there were 
found more than the average number 
of Negro colleges, the total college 
enrollment of which could be distrib- 
uted among a smaller number of in- 
stitutions, was defined as “over-col- 
leged ;” and any area where there were 
only a few Negro colleges with a small 
enrollment and a large total Negro 
population was defined as “‘under-col- 
leged,” although it was not indicated 


what proportion should obtain be- 
tween the total Negro population and 
the availability of college facilities. 

It is clear that any real answer to 
this question depends upon the defini- 
tion of the terms, ‘‘over-colleged”’ and 
“‘under-colleged,’”’ and upon the valid- 
ity of the criteria implicit in the defini- 
tion. For example, take North Caro- 
lina as an example of an apparently 
“‘over-colleged” area. In this state 
there are 12 Negro higher institutions 
with a combined enrollment in 1932 of 
2,562 college students. ‘Common 
sense” and a little short-division indi- 
cate that this college enrollment can 
be distributed among 5 colleges with 
an average enrollment of 500 students 
each. But ‘‘common sense”’ is not al- 
ways valid, and obviously the solution 
of the problem is not quite so simple. 
The supporters of the other 7 institu- 
tions, whose identities will be obliter- 
ated by merger or abandonment, have 
a right and will demand to know the 
criteria upon which such a decision is 
based. Those criteria ought to be so 
fundamental and obviously valid as to 
convince any reasonable and intelli- 
gent person. If such criteria have been 
employed, they have escaped the no- 
tice of the writer. Moreover, it is cer- 
tainly evident, as already pointed out, 
that many more complex factors than 
have been brought to the surface are 
involved in a situation such as Birm- 
ingham or Memphis if they are cor- 
rectly designated as ‘‘under-colleged” 
areas. 

President Wright and the Slater 
Fund have done a great service to Ne- 
gro higher education in bringing the 
problem of the Negro college to the 
fore through the medium of the Con- 
ference on Colleges for Negro Youth. 
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All that the writer has attempted to 
do, up to this point, is to call attention 
to the fact that the problem has not 
yet been satisfactorily defined, cer- 
tainly not to the point of a suggested 
solution. I think it is clear that we 
cannot go on indefinitely multiplying 
colleges for Negro youth in the highly 
individualistic and arbitrary manner 
which has characterized this move- 
ment in the past, nor can or should we 
cut them out or merge them on the 
basis of the few questionable criteria 
we seem to have developed to date. 
For the facts relative to the Negro 
college and their analysis to date are 
insufficient to warrant any conclusion 
regarding the situation other than 
that it needs much more intensive 
study than has been given it. This we 
hope is to be the main function of the 
continuing committee appointed by 
the Conference. 

It appears to the writer that before 
any concerted attempt is made ‘‘to do 
something about” the Negro colleges 
the following points should be very 
definitely canvassed and settled, or at 
least agreed upon: 

1. What Should be the Aim of a Col- 
lege Education, Including Who Should 
go to College? While this question was 
touched upon by the Conference, and 
four or five questions related to it were 
formulated and included in the state- 
ment of the agenda sent out prior to 
the convening of the Conference, 
nevertheless it must have been obvi- 
ous to every one present that the dis- 
cussions centering around it were 
vague, if not superficial, and failed to 
eventuate in the formulation of the 
most important criterion in the whole 
situation. This fact is not surprising, 
for higher education in America has 
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been able to survive, up to the pres- 
ent, with varied aims, and, those 
vaguely and illy defined. In general, 
however, it is evident that if we are 
going to solve the problem of the Ne- 
gro college, we must agree upon a 
clear-cut and definite philosophy such 
as that so ably stated by the late 
President Suzzallo! of the Carnegie 
Foundation: 


... It is only when we confront tradition 
with demands of the future that we isolate 
in full light the particular problems which 
are bound up with the characteristic output 
of the American university and the special 
needs of the American social order. 

To adjust the output of such a univer- 
sity, and especially of its professional 
schools, to the existing social need for 
highly educated services is a complex and 
difficult problem, the full implications of 
which cannot at the moment be seen. Yet 
some of the directions in which we must 
move are apparent. The indicated policy 
will vary within each of the three distinct 
types of function performed by each of the 
different colleges and schools of the Ameri- 
can university aggregation: the lower col- 
legiate division or junior college, the upper 
collegiate division or senior college, and the 
graduate or professional schools. . . . 

Upon the lower collegiate level the uni- 
versity and secondary education now meet 
as upon common ground. General or liber- 
al education which prepares the young 
men and young women for intelligent mem- 
bership or neighborliness in the common 
life of American civilization usually ter- 
minates with the second or sophomore year 
of our American four-year college. Here 
true secondary schooling ends, and there- 
after concentration or specialization begins. 
The lower division or junior college should 
so adapt its methods as to make its cul- 
tural or civilizing purposes more fully and 
widely attainable by all enrolled, regardless 
of aptitude. The chief purpose of our sec- 


1 Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
President and of the Treasurer. New York: 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1933, pp. 6-7. 
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ondary education is to educate the citizen 
for happy and effective participation in that 
community of understanding and coopera- 
tion which must sustain the best in Ameri- 
can civilization. For the sake of our national 
life, secondary education in this sense can 
be withheld from none. 

The lower collegiate level of our higher 
educational system needs to be cleared of 
professional curricula and pre-professional 
requirements if we are not to abrogate the 
opportunity for a fully rounded general 
education . . . Such traditional unnecessary 
arrangements merely divert students from 
a more fundamental educational purpose 
which cannot be adequately served later. 

Although secondary education up to and 
including the junior-college level should be 
open to all, in the senior college . . . limita- 
tion of enrollment is both appropriate and 
practicable. At the senior-college level the 
main purpose is still related to common 
living ... [but] that purpose is differenti- 
ated from the chief purpose of the junior 
college by the fact that the junior college 
aims primarily at achieving a civilized 
“followship” in matters of the common life, 
while the senior college aims to provide for 
that common life a highly civilized leader- 
MDS. bas ass 

Limitation of attendance in thesenior col- 
lege becomes a matter of judging whether in 
each case the individual has the character, 
interest, intelligence, and understanding 
to warrant the social investment of money, 
energy, and time involved in a senior-col- 
lege education. 


President Suzzallo’s statement has 
been quoted at some length because it 
represents one of the most precise and 
reasonable definitions of the American 
college the writer has seen, and be- 
cause it illustrates what must be done 
in the establishment of a major point 
of departure in any discussion of the 
Negro college. 

2. What is the Potential Negro Col- 
lege Population?—A valid answer to 
this question is necessarily predicated 
upon one’s conception of the function 








of a college education and who should 
receive it. If one accepts Suzzallo’s 
statement quoted above, the question 
is greatly simplified, and it undoubt- 
edly suggests that many more Negro 
colleges are needed than are in exist- 
ence at the present time. In any event, 
the potential Negro college population 
cannot be sensibly ascertained until 
the ‘‘aim of a college education includ- 
ing who should go to college’ is de- 
termined, or agreed upon; and the 
question of whether we have too many 
or too few Negro colleges can not be 
reasonably approximated until we as- 
certain the potential Negro college 
population. 

It should be added that the cri- 
terion of the total Negro population 
does not provide a sufficiently ade- 
quate approximation of the potential 
Negro college population, as was sug- 
gested by the study of Kelly and Mc- 
Neely? who employed the population 
between the ages of 18 and 21 inclu- 
sive, by states, as the most likely col- 
lege population. Nor can the size of 
the present actual Negro college en- 
rollment be used as a valid measure of 
the potential Negro college population, 
since it is not based upon any explicit 
criteria of who should go to college. 

3. To What Extent Are Present Col- 
lege Facilities Adequate to Meet the 
Need?—Quite obviously this question 
implies that the need of college facili- 
ties for Negroes has been determined. 
It has already been explicitly indi- 
cated that this task is yet to be ac- 
complished, and that even a tentative 

definition of need must be predicated 
upon a much more explicit philosophy 


2 Fred J. Kelly and John H. McNeely, 
The State and Higher Education. New York: 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1933, pp. 229-72. 
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than has been developed to date. Un- 
til it is determined or agreed upon as 
to who should go to college and what 
the college should do for those who at- 
tend, there can be no valid statement 
of the need of college facilities for Ne- 
groes or anybody else. 

Assuming that this fundamental 
point of departure has been estab- 
lished, several specific questions should 
be canvassed: First, to what extent 
does the mere presence of college fa- 
cilities for Negroes indicate their 
availability to the majority of the 
Negro college population? Studies of 
the status of Negro college students 
reveal that the constantly-increasing 
cost of a college education is prohibit- 
ing an increasing number from taking 
advantage of the presence of college 
facilities even in their immediate vi- 
cinity, due to the Negro’s low socio- 
economic status and to the fact that 
most of the college facilities for Ne- 
groes are privately-owned and fi- 
nanced, necessitating higher tuition 
rates than similar public institutions. 
Hence, any determination of the need 
of college facilities for Negroes must be 
based upon a study of their availabil- 
ity to, as well as their presence within, 
the potential Negro college popula- 
tion. 

Second, what should be the rela- 
tionship between public and private 
college facilities for Negroes? Theo- 
retically, this is a difficult question to 
answer, for it raises quite definitely 
the question of the relative functions 
of the public and private college. 
Whatever may be the ultimate answer 
to this question, any study of the need 
of college facilities for Negroes should 
proceed from the basic premise that 
the state should provide college facili- 


ties for Negroes proportionately equal 
in quantity and quality to those pro- 
vided for white college students in the 
same state. Thus, any determination 
of the need of college facilities for Ne- 
groes might very profitably be deter- 
mined with the state as the unit and 
with the cooperation of both state and 
private college officials. 

Third, how should college facilities 
for Negroes be distributed, and what 
should be the minimum size of each 
unit? It is obvious that these ques- 
tions are closely related, and both are 
difficult to answer. What the answers 
to these questions should be the writer 
does not pretend to say, except that 
explicit criteria must be developed, or 
agreed upon, and validated by the 
best thinking of which we are capable 
at the present time. A discussion of 
the question of location of colleges by 
Reeves? is suggestive with respect to 
distribution, and the minimum col- 
lege enrollment indicated by most of 
the regional accrediting agencies is 
suggestive with respect to the mini- 
mum size of the college unit. 

4. To What Extent are High-School 
Facilities Adequate to Meet the Need?— 
A recent study* of high-school facili- 
ties for Negroes suggests that in- 
stead of some areas being ‘“‘over-col- 
leged,”’ they are definitely “under- 
high-schooled.”’ For example, in North 
Carolina, if high-school opportunity 
for Negroes was provided proportion- 
ately equal to that of the whites in 


3 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Rus- 
sell, College Organization and Administra- 
tion. Indianapolis: Board of Education, 
Disciples of Christ, 1929, pp. 47-52. 

4 Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education 
for Negroes. Bull. 1932, No. 17 (National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph, No. 7). Washington: U.S. Office of 
Education, 1933, pp. 121. 
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that state, the trend of data indicates 
that the present Negro college enroll- 
ment would be increased almost ten- 
fold. The only point the writer wishes 
to stress here is that the determina- 
tion of the relationship of high-school 
and college facilities for Negroes must 
be based upon the premise that Ne- 
groes, in the very near future, are go- 
ing to be provided with high-school 
opportunity proportionately equal to 
the whites in the same state. Hence, 
the actual Negro college population is 
going to be much larger by virtue of 
that fact. 

5. What Will it Cost to Finance an 
Adequate College Program for Ne- 
groes?—This is a very important ques- 
tion and one which has not been satis- 
factorily attacked for any phase of 
Negro education; least of all relative 
to higher education. Of course, the 
writer does not pretend here to answer 
this question or even suggest an ade- 
quate procedure for arriving at an an- 
swer. It is merely the purpose here to 
stress the importance of getting an 
adequate answer, and to suggest a 
few points that should by no means be 
overlooked or improperly emphasized. 

In the first place, it has been an ex- 
plicit belief that you can run a Negro 
college on considerably less money 
than you can a comparable white in- 
stitution. A basic point of departure 
should be the specific determination 
of whether this assumption is true or 
not. 

In the second place, it should be a 
basic premise that the state is going to 
expend proportionately as much for 
Negro higher institutions as it does 
for the white, and that the private in- 
stitutions will supply the higher edu- 
cation for those not provided for by 





the state. In this connection, it would 
seem to be a reasonable procedure to 
take each state as a unit, and form a 
committee of both state and private 
school officials for the purpose of an 
intensive survey looking toward a 
system of higher education for the 
state as a whole. 

In the third place, it should be the 
purpose to ascertain the probable cost 
of an adequate program of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes in each state, keep- 
ing in mind the necessity of providing 
for student scholarships, adequate 
teachers’ salaries, and efficient equip- 
ment. It should be recognized that of 
all the surveys made of Negro higher 
education, whether state or national, 
none has made a comprehensive study 
of the probable cost of an adequate 
program of college education for Ne- 
groes. Thus, no one knows how much 
such a program will cost or whether 
such a program is feasible at the pres- 
ent time. 

Obviously, such a program is going 
to require more money than now ap- 
pears available. But at least we have a 
solid basis for ascertaining what some 
of our immediate future objectives 
must be. For example, there seems to 
be good reason to believe that the 
federal government is going to be 
forced to aid education in a large way 
in the very near future. We certainly 
should have some definite basis for es- 
timating the need in the education of 
Negroes when this time comes. Again 
a number of the foundations who are 
now giving some aid to Negro colleges 
would welcome a sound statement of 
the financial needs of Negro colleges. 
Moreover, the states themselves would 
have a much more comprehensive idea 
of their tasks. And, finally, such a sur- 
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vey would serve as the necessary 
point of departure in any canvass of 
sources of revenue at the present time. 

In this brief discussion, the writer 
has merely attempted to emphasize 
the fact that we are not ready to an- 
swer the question: ‘‘Are there too 
many Negro colleges?” There may be 
too many, too few, or just enough Ne- 
gro colleges but our thinking on the 
question to date has not been suffi- 
ciently clear and explicit to warrant 
even a tentative conclusion on the 
matter. It has been repeatedly empha- 
sized throughout these comments that 
it is obviously unsound to conclude 
anything about the Negro college, or 
any other kind of college, until we 
have developed, or agreed upon, a 
definition and valid conception of the 
function of a college education on the 


one hand, and of who should go to col- 
lege on the other. This conception has 
not been developed, certainly it has 
not been employed in most of the 
writings and discussions the writer has 
seen and heard concerning this sub- 
ject. Thus, it is the hope that the fol- 
low-up committee of the Conference 
on Colleges for Negro Youth will take 
as its special task the prosecution of a 
real study of the Negro college, with 
the aim of resolving the issues sug- 
gested in this discussion as well as 
many others that were not mentioned. 
Negro higher education, along with 
other phases of education, is at the 
“cross-roads.” It should not be di- 
rected down the wrong fork by acting 
upon conclusions based upon super- 
ficial thought and uncritical reflection. 
Cuas. H. THOMPSON 
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As a subject of study, the higher 
education of the Negro seems, at the 
the present time, to be attracting 
more and more the attention of in- 
vestigators. There are several reasons 
for this. In the first place, the rapid 
increase in enrollment in American 
colleges since the close of the World 
War has brought to the Negro college 
the same problems that the other 
colleges of the country are now study- 
ing so seriously. In the second place, 
the socio-economic status of the Negro 
population, as compared with that of 
the American people as a whole, cre- 
ates peculiar problems with reference 
to the financial support of this group 
of schools, and to the policies for their 
development. In the third place, the 
Negro college has had a history pe- 
culiarly its own. Its establishment 
was an emergency measure and its 
evolution has been guided by the 
missionary motive arising from a sense 
of the duty of a stronger social group 
to a weaker. The other colleges of our 
country were established and devel- 
oped by white Americans for their 
own children. The Negro college was 
established by the zeal of these same 
Americans and their descendants, but 
for the children of slaves. Hence it 
originally was and, to a considerable 
extent, still continues to be, a mission- 
ary venture. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 


The facts needed, however, by se- 
rious students who approach any phase 
* Copyright, D. O. W. Holmes, 1934. 
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of the education of the Negro with 
open minds, are by no means limited 
to comparative numerical data refer- 
ring to costs, enrollments, intelligence 
quotients and the like, or the results 
of any manipulation of such figures. 
Nor will statements relative to the 
social and economic situation, as 
found existing today, however care- 
fully derived, prove sufficient. Quite 
as important and possibly even more 
significant are certain historical facts 
resulting from (1) the sociological 
and economic conditions prevailing 
in America at several periods since 
1860, especially in the Southern area, 
and (2) the variety of mental attitudes 
induced by slavery, the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, characteristic of each 
of the groups which have been active- 
ly interested in the welfare of the 
Negro. Such historic facts are neces- 
sary bases for valid interpretations of 
statistical material showing the status 
of Negro education in America at any 
time, on any level, and in any area. 
The future of the Negro college in 
America depends upon the attitude of 
the American people in general to- 
ward its program. And whatever is 
done in this field, if it is to be effective, 
must be projected and carried for- 
ward as the result of conference and 
cooperation between the races. Those 
whose opinion on the matter will de- 
termine largely the nature of the 
efforts in this field, in their capacity 
as moulders of public opinion, are the 
college and university men and wo- 
men, both teachers and students, who 
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are intensively engaged in the study 
of educational problems. These stu- 
dents of education may be considered 
as constituting three groups. These 
are the white people of the North and 
West, the white people of the South, 
and the Negroes. There is always 
danger, however, that remoteness in 
time and place from historical events 
may dim their significance relative to 
present problems. American students 
who are interested in educational 
problems today belong, for the most 
part, to a generation born after the 
stirring events of the anti-slavery 
movement, the Civil War, and the 
Reconstruction period had ceased 
to agitate the public mind and to 
challenge seriously the zealous inter- 
est of the American people as a whole. 

The majority of these students be- 
long to the first group who live in the 
North and West and hence outside 
the area where the bulk of the Ne- 
groes reside and where Negro educa- 
tion is not yet a problem. In general 
the members of this group, excepting 
those individuals who happen to be 
migrants from the South, are natural- 
ly somewhat uninformed and perhaps 
indifferent to questions pertaining to 
the Negro and his education except in 
a purely academic sense. This is due 
partly to his geographical remoteness 
from those areas where such problems 
are very much alive; partly to the 
presence of new questions of greater 
interest and intimacy; and partly to 
& vague conviction that all matters 
concerning the Negro were settled 
with the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. In short, the Negro 
and his affairs are not looked upon as 
the concern of that group and seldom 


come to its attention. And what is 
true of the students of education is 
also largely true of the general popu- 
lation in the same area. That this 
group, constituting a large majority 
of the people of the United States, 
should be ignorant or indifferent to 
a major problem of such social signifi- 
cance as the education of one-tenth 
of the total population is regrettable 
to say the least. For from this group 
must ultimately come much of the 
financial support and some of the 
ideas by which the Negro college will 
be carried on. This generalization, of 
course, does not apply to those pro- 
moting organized philanthropy either 
with or without religious affiliation. 
But even the zeal of churchmen in 
these areas appears to be gradually 
subsiding as 1863 becomes more and 
more remote. For even during the 
high tide of economic prosperity in 
the 1920’s, the index of financial sup- 
port for Negro colleges lagged behind 
the general economic upturn. 

To the white student of education 
located in the South, the problems 
arising from the education of the 
Negro are always present and of the 
most vital interest since they concern 
not only the immediate welfare of 
over a third of the population of the 
Southern area, but also the ultimate 
happiness of the other two-thirds. As 
a result there is, in this area, a genuine 
and sympathetic awakening of inter- 
est in matters concerning the educa- 
tion of the Negro. A number of im- 
portant investigations in this field 
have been made in recent years and 
are now being made by Southern white 
men and women in the colleges and 
universities of that section, in their 
efforts to furnish reliable information 
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as a basis for rational procedures in 
dealing with the educational problems 
incident to the social situation in the 
South.! But even the Southern stu- 
dent, in attacking some of the most 
vital problems in this field must keep 
clearly in mind the historical factors 
involved, on the basis of which many 
of his findings must be interpreted. 

It goes without saying that the 
Negro student cannot afford to forget 
the foundations upon which colleges 
for his group have been built, the 
conditions amid which they were de- 
veloped, and the reasons for the diffi- 
culties which they encounter at any 
given time. It is impossible, of course, 
for the Negro in the South to forget 
for a moment that he is a problem. 
The spirit of segregation and discrim- 
ination in its myriad forms constantly 
reminds him of this stubborn fact. 
The progressive Negro student is just- 


ly intolerant of such grave inequalities 


which he observes in educational 
facilities at all levels and naturally 
demands immediate reform. This at- 
titude is natural and wholly com- 
mendable unless the reformer has 
fallen into the error of ignoring the 
long, slow processes of human experi- 
ences and psychic evolution that pro- 
duced the present social attitudes in 
the South. Hence, Negro students, 
too, must continue to gather facts 
with persistence and te present them 
with logic and with courage. Their 
interpretations, at the same time, 

1 For such articles see: THe JOURNAL OF 
Necro Epvucation, April 1933: Will W. 
Alexander, ‘‘Southern White Schools Study 
Race Questions,” p. 138 ff; W. D. Weather- 
ford, “Changing Attitudes of Southern 
Students,” p. 147; W. C. Reckless, and 
H. D. Bringen, ‘‘Racial Attitudes and In- 
formation about the Negro,” p. 128; Ellis 


O. Knox, ‘‘The Negro as a Subject of Uni- 
versity Research,” p. 165. 
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must be made in view of the history 
of the relations of the two races, par- 
ticularly in the United States. 

Thus fortified, the earnest students 
of both races and all sections, if true 
to their trust, will constantly work 
toward an ideal democracy, recog- 
nizing always from their respective 
viewpoints the defects in present prac- 
tice and striving to correct these de- 
fects through the mediums of scientific 
investigation and ethical interpreta- 
tion. 


STARTING FROM THE ZERO MARK 


The Negro college must be judged 
by the distance it has come rather 
than by its absolute achievement; for 
it must constantly be born in mind, 
in considering any phase of this sub- 
ject, that, at the beginning of the Civil 
War, the Negro race, generally con- 
sidered, began its academic education 
at zero. The attainment of any insti- 
tution of learning for Negroes includ- 
ing the colleges, therefore, must be 
measured from that point. The cul- 


colleges which followed ¢ 
in colonial times, was far dif 
far above that of the freedme@yi 


able number of persons of colO® 

ceived academic instruction in vary- 
ing degrees, ranging from the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing to skill 
in the use of such subjects as foreign 
languages and mathematics. Many 
slaves throughout the South kept ac- 
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counts for their masters and thou- 
sands could read and write. A few at- 
tracted attention for scholarly achieve- 
ment such as Benjamin Banneker, a 
Maryland Negro who distinguished 
himself in astronomy and mathe- 
matics by publishing a series of al- 
manacs. He also assisted in the origi- 
nal survey of the District of Columbia 
thus winning written commendation 
for his scholarship from Thomas Jef- 
ferson and other prominent men of 
the time. As a matter of ordinary good 
sense and for purposes of increased 
eficiency, many plantation owners 
had their slaves instructed in trades 
appropriate to plantation life. Indeed 
before the invention of the cotton gin 
in 1798 and the consequent rise of 
the importance of the cultivation of 
cotton, there was evidently no strong 
and consistent objection anywhere to 
the pursuit of knowledge on the part 
of Negroes whenever they felt the 
urge and could find the opportunity. 
After that date, however, the situa- 
tion was changed very abruptly. The 
demand for slave labor rose sharply 
and the traffic in slaves was renewed 
and pursued in more brutal fashion 
than ever. The plantation system in 
the great cotton-growing areas of the 
South created a social situation that 
exhibited slavery at its worst, and 
brought in an era of cruelty not known 
before. In retaliation, the Negroes 
often became sullen and resentful, an 
attitude which became menacing when 
such insurrections broke out as those 
headed by Denmark Vesey in South 
Carolina in 1822? and Nat Turner in 
Virginia in 1831.° Since leadership in 


_? For an account of four slave insurrec- 
tions consult, Benjamin G. Brawley, A 
Social History of the Negro, Chap. VII. 
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these outbreaks was traced to persons 
who could read and write, harsh laws 
were passed as a defensive measure 
throughout the South, forbidding the 
instruction of Negroes in reading, 
writing and arithmetic.* Although in 
some of the state codes the teaching 
of all Negroes was prohibited, yet no 
such restrictions were made relative to 
free Negroes in Florida, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Making due allowance, however, for 
all the favorable factors in the situa- 
tion, it is not surprising to find that 
the most liberal-minded and sympa- 
thetic students of the period in ques- 
tion estimate that probably not more 
than ten per cent of the Negro popu- 
lation of the United States at the date 
of the Emancipation Proclamation 
could read. While, of course, such 
estimates are impossible of verifica- 
tion, yet it is probably fair to state 
that, while in the South the Negro 
had few schools at the beginning of 
the war, there existed, nevertheless, a 
nucleus of formal education, an ac- 
quaintance with the English language, 
and with the arts and usages of civili- 
zation that not only removed him far 
from the level of barbarism so often 
pictured, but prepared him to seek 
eagerly the opportunities for educa- 
tion that were offered him following 
his emancipation. He was, therefore, 
fertile soil for the rapid germination 
and development of the seeds of learn- 
ing that were planted as a result of 
the missionary zeal to aid the freed- 

3 The Confession of Nat Turner—Ameri- 
can Negro Monographs, No. 1, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 1910. 

* Cobb, Digest of Laws of Georgia, p. 555; 
Prince, Digest of Laws of Georgia, p. 658; 
Laws of Virginia, 1830-31, p. 108, Sect. 5 


& 6; 1831-32, p. 20; Laws of Delaware, 
1832, pp. 208-210; 1863, pp. 380 ff. 
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men, so strongly manifested during 
the Civil War and after its close. 


PERIODS OF DEVELOPMENT 


With the exception of the teachers’ 
colleges, the colleges for Negroes con- 
stitute the youngest group of institu- 
tions of higher learning in America. 
Nine American colleges, beginning 
with Harvard in 1636, were founded 
during the colonial period and over 
five hundred came into existence by 
by the end of 1860.5 The Negro col- 
lege, on the other hand, is, in the 
main, an outcome of the Civil War 
and emancipation. The. first one 
founded has been in existence, there- 
fore, less than eighty years.’ This 
span, for the purposes of this study, 
may be considered as covering four 
fairly distinct periods. 

The first period extends approxi- 
mately from 1860 to 1885, thus cover- 
ing the first twenty-five years follow- 
ing the beginning of the Civil War. 
During this time the Union army, 
Northern benevolent societies and 
denominational bodies, the Negro 
church, and the Freedmen’s Bureau 
were busily engaged in applying emer- 
gency measures in an attempt to bring 
order out of confusion and to extend 
to the Negroes, not only material aid, 
but the beginnings of educational op- 
portunity.’ From these initial efforts 

5 See Donald Tewksbury, The Founding 
of American Colleges and Universities Before 
the Civil War, p. 28; also: E. P. Cubberly, 
An Introduction to the Study of Education, 
pp. 357-358. 

6 The Presbyterians founded, in Penn- 
sylvania, a school for the education of Ne- 
groes which was chartered as Ashmun In- 
stitute in 1854 and as Lincoln University 
in 1866. In 1856, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church founded Wilberforce University 
in Ohio, for the same purpose. This school 


was sold to the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1863. 


there emerged a class of schools en- 
gaged in providing the rudiments of 
learning and bearing names which 
were usually the expression of distant 
hopes rather than actual descriptions. 
This is particularly true of those in- 
stitutions which were designated as 
colleges and universities but which 
naturally were compelled for some 
years to spend their major energies in 
work at the elementary level. 

The second period begins with 1886 
and extends through approximately 
three decades. After about 1885, al- 
though very inadequately equipped 
and supported, a number of these 
schools were fairly well organized and 
enrolled a few students in work above 
what was considered the secondary 
level at that time. The program of 
studies followed in general the pattern 
of the classical academies and col- 
leges in which the white teachers from 
the North had been trained who, in the 
main, constituted the faculties of the 
Negro schools attempting college 
work. This group of students, pre- 
paring mainly for the Christian minis- 
try and for teaching, furnished the 
leadership of the next generation. It 
was during this period also that sev- 
eral of the great philanthropic founda- 
tions began to give serious attention 
to plans for the systematic and ration- 
al improvement of Negro education 
all along the line. Another factor fav- 
orable to the improvement of schools 
for Negroes was that the idea of pub- 
lic education supported by taxation 
began to receive more general accept- 


ance. One of the results of this atti- 


7 Seventy-nine societies which, at one 
time or another, were engaged in aiding the 
Freedmen are listed in Negro Education, 
U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, 
No. 38, pp. 299 to 301. 
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tude is seen in the beginnings of the 
land-grant colleges which later be- 
came recognized as a promising factor 
in the secondary and higher education 
of the Negro. For it was during this 
period that this group of schools for 
Negroes took on importance, largely 
as a result of the second Morrill Act 
in 1890.* 

The third stage in the evolution of 
the Negro college begins with 1917 
and extends to 1928. In 1917 anepoch- 
making survey of Negro education, 
made by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, was 
completed and published by the 
United States Bureau of Education.® 
This survey, in some ways, proved a 
decided surprise to the country in its 
revelations and resulted in an awak- 
ening which focussed attention, in a 
comprehensive way, upon the con- 
dition of the Negro college, as well 
as upon the schools of lower grade, 
and produced a critical attitude which 
led to rapid improvement through 
more adequate support from the re- 
sponsible bodies.'® It was during this 
period, also, that several of the great 
philanthropic foundations such as the 
General Education Board" and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund! began to 
give serious attention to plans for the 
systematic and rational improvement 
of Negro education all along the line. 
Higher education for the Negro was 
naturally benefited by this added in- 
terest of these wealthy and hence 

8 U.S. Statues at Large, Vol. 26, p. 417; 
See also: U.S. Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1930, No. 9, II, p. 839. 

. *®U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1916, No. 39, Vols. I & II. 

10 Twenty Year Report of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, pp. 13-14. 

The General Education Board, 1902- 
1914, pp. 8-14. 


2 Julius Rosenwald Fund, A Review to 
June 30, 1929, p. 6 ff. 
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powerful foundations. The state gov- 
ernments of the South were also im- 
pressed by the findings of this survey 
and, following its publication, the 
curve of state support for Negro edu- 
cation began to increase its upward 
slope. Since the land-grant colleges 
were favorably affected thereby, the 
importance of this attitude toward 
the higher education of the Negro is 
obvious. 

The fourth period in the develop- 
ment of this group of schools dates 
from 1928 and extends to the present, 
because in 1928 the publication of the 
report of the Survey of Negro Colleges 
by the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation definitely marked the begin- 
ning of a new era. 


Tue FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 


The invasion of the South by the 
Union armies in 1861 created a serious 
social problem, because of the neces- 
sity of caring for the large numbers 
of Negroes who fled to the protection 
of the camps and marching columns 
of the Union armies or who were left 
by their fleeing masters on abandoned 
plantations. Efforts were made to 
meet this unprecedented situation by 
the army commanders, the federal 
government, and the philanthropic or- 
ganizations from the North. As the 
number of refugees increased the prob- 
lem grew correspondingly larger, and 
as the number of agencies engaged in 
relief multiplied the work grew in- 
creasingly complicated and confused. 
It soon became evident to many per- 
sons of judgment and influence that 
the federal government would be com- 
pelled to take some stegs to handle 
this growing problem in a large and 
systematic way. The plan most gen- 
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erally conceived by those who gave 
the question serious thought was the 
establishment of some sort of federal 
agency with large powers to take en- 
tire charge of the affairs of the freed- 
men. Its function would necessarily 
include, first, the supervision of their 
material affairs—including employ- 
ment, transportation, housing, food, 
and clothing; and, second, the pro- 
vision of means for their mental and 
spiritual improvement. In spite of 
what, from the present viewpoint, 
seems so obvious a necessity, it took 
two years of debate and parliamentary 
maneuvering by some of the ablest 
men in congress to establish an or- 
ganization to handle this pressing 
problem. On March 3, 1865, a bill 
was passed and became a law the same 
day, when President Lincoln signed 
it, creating under the War Depart- 
ment a “Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men and Abandoned Lands.” On 
May 7, 1865, General Oliver O. How- 
ard was detached from his command 
with Sherman’s army and offered the 
position of commissioner of the bu- 
reau. He accepted and entered upon 
his duties on May 12, 1865. 

The bill creating the bureau did not 
include the promotion of education 
among Negroes as one of its functions. 
General Howard, therefore, in his first 
report, called attention to the neces- 
sity for further legislation not only 
covering this point, but broadening 
the powers of the bureau in other 
ways. Such a bill was passed over the 
veto of President Johnson and be- 
came a law July 16, 1866. By this bill 
the activities of the bureau were 
broadened and extended for two years 
terminating on July 16, 1868, although 
by further action not then contem- 


plated, its life was actually extended 
to June, 1872. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to put through its program at 
feverish pace. In his report of Novem- 
ber 1867, the commissioner, realizing 
that even with the provision of suffi- 
cient funds only a beginning in edu- 
cational work could be made in two 
years, recommended among other 
things that the work of education 
continue until the bureau itself had 
expired by law, and that it be then 
transferred to the department of edu- 
cation or some other governmental 
agency, with power to extend the sys- 
tem and “that the school buildings 
upon lands purchased by regularly 
incorporated institutions of learning, 
be transferred to the corporate body 
having those institutions in charge.” 
He also expressed the belief that the 
reconstruction of the states would be 
completed by July, 1868, and that 
thereafter, with military protection 
available and educational assistance 
provided, the colored people would be 
able to make their way without the 
assistance of such an agency as the 
bureau. As a result of the splendid 
showing of the bureau during its first 
year and the clear presentation of the 
situation by the commissioner, other 


favorable legislation followed with the 
result that the army appropriation, 


bill for the fiscal year ending June, 
1867, included a sum of $521,000 out 
of a total of $6,944,450 for the entire 
work of the bureau, to be used tor 
educational purposes." Of this amount, 
$21,000 was for the salaries of schoel 
superintendents and $500,000 for 

13 Congressional Globe, 40th Congress,’ 
2nd Sess., p. 473; See also: Oliver O. How- 
ard, Autobiography, Vol. II, pp. 206 ff. 


4 House Exec. Doc., 39th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 715. 
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school buildings and asylums.” In 
June, 1868, congressional authoriza- 
tion was given the bureau to use, for 
educational purposes, any unexpended 
balances not legally required for other 
purposes. Thus, congress granted to 
the commissioner not only the author- 
ity but the means to carry forward 
an extensive educational program in 
cooperation with the benevolent agen- 
cies already engaged in such work. 


INTIMIDATION 


This favorable attitude of the fed- 
eral government as expressed through 
the bureau gave great encouragement 
to the denominational missionary or- 
ganizations; for the support of this 
strong ally backed by the physical 
protection of the army, which still re- 
mained scattered throughout theSouth 
at strategic points, relieved them from 
the menace of violence which had 
constantly threatened the success of 
their work from the beginning and 
had increased rather than diminished 
as the reconstruction measures of 
congress grew more and more irk- 
some to the South.!” Expansion, how- 
ever, went forward with increasing 
zeal and better organization until 
schools had been established in places 
throughout the South which had hith- 
erto been unreached.!® 

The nature of the opposition varied 
from the very beginning of educa- 
tional efforts in behalf of the freedmen 
to the restoration of “‘home rule’’ in 
the South in the seventies. The men- 
ace of this opposition was quite evi- 


16 Howard, op. cit., p. 282. 
. 6 U.S, Statues at Large, XIV, 434, Sect. 


7 U.S. Statues at Large, XIV, 434, Sect. 


“18 House Exec. Docs., 40th Cong. 2nd 
Sess., No. 1, p. 651. 


dent at the close of the war and the 
bureau officials looked upon the ac- 
tual physical protection of Negro 
schools as an important part of their 
function. In concluding his report of 
January, 1866, after a tour of inspec- 
tion through the South, the general 
superintendent of education, J. W. 
Alvord, referred to this aspect of the 
situation as follows: 

Permit me distinctly to call attention to the 
fact that this whole educational movement 
among the freedmen must, for the present, 
be protected by the general government. 
I need not repeat, what appears all through 
this report, viz.: that military force alone 
can save many of our schools from being 
broken up, or enable us to organize new 
schools. Such is the improper spirit in many 
parts of the south, that where as yet there 
have been no atrocities attempted against 
the schools, protecting power is called for 
to give that sense of quiet and conscious- 
ness of security which the calm duties of 
both teacher and pupil require.!* 


It was thought, however, that there 
was a decline rather than an increase 
in the opposition after the close of the 
war. This, at least, was the opinion 
of the commissioner himself in No- 
vember, 1866, with reports from the 
whole field before him as submitted 
by the assistant commissioners. He 
expressed the opinion that the “‘senti- 
ment of the white South to the educa- 
tion of the Negro had appreciably 
improved especially among the better 
class who conceded that education 
must be universal.” 

By 1868, however, it became evi- 
dent that the opposition had become 
organized. Workers in Charleston, W. 
Va., early in that year received a note 
from the “Ku-Klux Klan” warning 


19 J, W., Alvord, Report on Schools and 
Finances of Freedmen, January 1866, p. 22. 
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them that their efforts were unwel- 
come and must be stopped on pain of 
reprisal. No white family in the com- 
munity could be found who would 
offer living accommodations to North- 
ern women who taught Negroes. A 
male teacher at Frostburg was ordered 
to leave town or suffer violence al- 
though he was protected by friendly 
citizens and allowed to remain. In 
Maryland, a teacher was forced to 
discontinue the work of teaching Ne- 
groes and leave the vicinity. A Negro 
teacher at Hawkinsville, Georgia, was 
seriously wounded and the superin- 
tendent of the state reported that 
during April, May, and June of 1868, 
opposition to the education of Ne- 
groes had increased and that a num- 
ber of those engaged in the work had 
received threats, some anonymous 
and some with no effort at conceal- 
ment. Such communications were 
signed by the “Klan” and the word 
“Death” frequently decorated the en- 
velopes.”° 

Along the sea coast, or wherever the 
military authorities ruled with a 
strong hand, such passions were gen- 
erally suppressed. It had full sway, 
however, in the interior counties of 
Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, and Maryland. John 
Dunlap, a teacher in Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee, was flogged and driven away 
but returned under protection of a 
guard which fired upon and dispersed 
the mob who sought the object of their 
wrath with the announcement that 
they ‘wanted Dunlap and fried 
meat.’ A school building was burned 
at Carthage, Tennessee; and schools 
were broken up in other parts of the 


20 Howard, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 376. 
2 [bid., p. 379. 
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state by insults and other outrages 
meted out to those who had the 
schools in charge. At Rock Springs, 
Kentucky, the Ku-Klux Klan, form- 
ing a mob, drove the Negro teacher, 
James Davis, from the county and 
completely destroyed the school build- 
ing by fire.2? Descriptions of such out- 
rages frequently appear in the reports 
of the bureau superintendents through- 
out the South during this period, in 
the reports of the denominational 
organizations, and in the report to 
congress of the Ku-Klux investiga- 
tion.4 Such reports furnished addi- 
tional arguments to those favoring 
continued government supervision and 
military protection for the Negroes in 
the South.* 

It was in the midst of such condi- 
tions that the Negro colleges were 
founded. And the fact that the more 
remote sections offered less protection 
to the promoters of education for Ne- 
groes may furnish one explanation 
why the larger and stronger schools 
which ultimately grew into colleges, 
are located in the more populous cen- 
ters. Another reason, of course, and 
probably the principal one, is that the 
cities offered decidedly greater oppor- 
tunities for service than the rural 
areas. 

General Howard, himself, long af- 
ter these events had occurred and 
therefore with a better perspective of 
the whole situation, expressed his 
opinion that: 

The operations of the Ku Klux Klan were 

22 Tbid., p. 381. ’ 

28 The reports of this investigation, in 
thirteen volumes, are available as, House 
Miscellaneous Documents, 42nd Cong., 2nd 


Sess, under the title ‘‘Ku-Klux Investiga- 


tion.” 
2% Senate Exec. Docs., 39th Cong., 1st 


Sess., No. 27, pp. 108-120. 
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directed principally against the Negroes 
and those who were supposed to especially 
lend them countenance, by murders, whip- 
pings, and other acts of violence to inspire 
them with such terror as to render unavail- 
able their newly conferred political privi- 


leges. 
But the hostility to education was rather 


incidental than otherwise. The grand ob- 
ject of the ‘Solid South,” so called, was to 
prevent what was denominated ‘Negro 
domination.’”’ The secret societies turned 
their machinery against Union Southerners 
to silence or convert them; against ‘‘carpet 
baggers’” (which included the Northern 
teachers of colored schools) to banish them; 
and against all Negroes to so intimidate 
and terrorize them that they would not 
dare to vote except as their new master 
directed. 


It should be noted, however, that 
this campaign of terrorism against 
the Negro schools was not unani- 
mously endorsed by the most cultured 
and enlightened people of the South 
even at the period when their resent- 
ment toward the Northern scheme of 
reconstructing the Southern states 
was most bitter. As early as 1866, 
many of the more intelligent and in- 
fluential men of that section believed 
that the education of the Negro was 
necessary as a means of making him a 
more desirable citizen.” 


ACTIVITY OF THE BUREAU IN 
FouNDING COLLEGES 


In the last months of the year 1865, 
the general superintendent of educa- 
tion made an extended tour of inspec- 
tion of the Southern states to observe 
the educational situation among Ne- 
groes including not only the larger 
centers of population but the interior 


* Howard, op. cit., p. 388. 

*® Report of Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction, Part I, p. 112; Part II, pp. 74, 87, 
115, 126, 180, 187, 165, 232, 243, 290. 
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areas as well. In his report of June 
1866, he noted particularly the eager- 
ness of the freedmen for knowledge 
and their willingness to sacrifice for 
its attainment, calling attention to 
figures which indicated that in the 
District of Columbia, 75 per cent of 
the Negro children attended school 
as against only 41 per cent of the 
white children; that in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, 72 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren attended school; in Alabama 79 
per cent, and in Virginia 82 per cent. 
He compares these figures with an 
attendance of 43 per cent in the public 
schools of New York state, and of 93 
per cent in Boston which probably 
ranked first in this respect among the 
cities of the entire country.”” He re- 
marked upon the large number of 
schools in certain districts conducted 
by the Negroes themselves, noting 
particularly the situation in Charles- 
ton, 8.C., Savannah, Ga., and New 
Orleans, La. A school was visited in 
New Orleans where three hundred 
pupils were taught entirely by cul- 
tured colored men, which could be 
favorably compared with any ordi- 
nary school in the North. “ Very cred- 
itable specimens of writing were 
shown, and all the older classes could 
read or recite as fluently in French as 
in English.’’?* 

This combination of desire and abil- 
ity, in the opinion of the general su- 
perintendent, was rapidly creating the 
problem of supplying teachers in suf- 
ficient numbers to meet the growing 
demand for more extended training. 
The solution to the problem, of course, 
could be found only in the provision 
in higher schools where the colored 


27 Alvord, op. cit., p. 23 
28 [bid., pp. 16, 17. 
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people could be trained so as to supply 
their own schools with competent in- 
structors. He calculated that 20,000 
teachers were needed immediately for 
the one million or more Negro children 
at that time ready and eager to attend 
school.2? Here then was an official 
forecasting of the need for institutions 
of higher learning whose encourage- 
ment constituted such an important 
contribution of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau to the education of the Negro. 

A year later the superintendent 
mentions 581 students enrolled in 
eleven “high or normal” schools, as 
part of the 1207 schools, and 77,998 
pupils reported.*® While the terms 
“high school” and “normal school” 
must be interpreted in terms of the 
entire educational situation of the 
time, yet it indicates a definite lifting 
of the level of instruction. In many 
places a decided preference for colored 
teachers was shown. This was due 
partly to the pride of the race in hav- 
ing their own members elevated to 
positions which to them seemed im- 
portant and influential, and partly to 
the feeling of the white Southerner 
that, since Negro schools were inevit- 
able, Negro teachers were preferable 
to white teachers from the North. 

It is evident that the freedmen are to have 
teachers of their own color. Many such are 
already employed. . . . The planters prom- 
ise protection and help in their work; and 
where they are employed the schools will 
become very soon self-supporting. From a 
number of the states, officers of this bureau 
ask us to send teachers of this description. 
One says, “I want fifty’; another wants 
thirty; another twenty; all urging special 
reasons for their employment. These, of 
sufficient capacity, are not to be had at 


29 Tbid., pp. 16 ff. 
80 Alvord, op. cit., Jan. 1, 1867, p. 4. 


present; but such demands show the drift 
of feeling and sentiments on the subject. 


The inspector therefore urged the 
improvement and enlargement of the 
normal schools and made the first 
suggestion that higher institutions 
should be endowed to insure their per- 
manency. Scholarship funds were also 
suggested to enable competent but 
indigent young Negroes to prepare for 
service commensurate with their abili- 
ties.** General Howard in his reports 
mentions a number of institutions of 
higher learning, definitely encouraged 
and substantially aided by the bureau, 
most of them now included among the 
permanent colleges and universities 
for Negroes. His zeal and that of his 
assistants in promoting such work is 
the basis for part of the charges which 
were brought against him in connec- 
tion with his administration of the 
bureau.** The report of July 1, 1867, 
shows that Howard University at 
Washington had been chartered and 
had begun its work. At Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia, efforts were in 
progress to establish a normal school 
and college, a board of trustees having 
already been incorporated and about 
$20,000 raised.** A fund of $50,000 
had been raised and an act of incorpo- 
ration secured for the St. Augustine’s 
Normal and Collegiate Institute at 
Raleigh, N.C.*7 From Missouri came 
the report of Lincoln Institute located 
at Jefferson City, which had its origin 

31 Jbid., p. 36. 

82 Alvord, op. cit., p. 36. 

33 Reports of Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, Sections on Education, pas- 
a House Reports, 41st Cong., 2nd Sess. 
No. 121, p. 2 

% Alvord, op. cit., July 1, 1867, p. 8. 

% Jbid., p. 10. (Now Storer College.) 


37 Ibid., p. 22. (Now St. Augustine’s 
College.) 
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in the voluntary contributions of 
$6,325 from the 62nd and 65th regi- 
ments, U.S. colored troops. It had 
been incorporated by the state for the 
education of the colored people, es- 
pecially for the teaching profession. 
The school opened in September with 
two pupils and closed in June with 
one hundred and fifty. The site of the 
school included 365 acres of land, 
about three miles out of Jefferson 
City.** In Tennessee, Fisk University 
at Nashville had been established in 
an abandoned military hospital and 
the Central Tennessee College of the 
M.E. Church had opened classes in an 
old rebel gun factory in the same 
city.*9 

In January 1868, the general super- 
intendent reported: 
Higher schools and those for the prepara- 
tion of teachers have been aided in equal 
distribution through the several states. The 
principal of these, as assisted by the bureau, 
all of them made permanent institutions by 
charter of the respective states where they 
are located, are as follows: National Theo- 
logical Institute, Washington, D. C., How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., Saint 
Martin’s School, Washington, D. C., Nor- 
mal School, Richmond, Va., Berea College, 
Berea, Ky., St. Augustine’s Normal School, 
Raleigh, N. C., Wesleyan College, East 
Tennessee, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., Storer College, Harpers Ferry, W. 
Va., Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
Robert College, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 
Marysville College, Tenn., Alabama High 
and Normal Schools, St. Bridgit’s Parochial 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., and South Caro- 
lina High and Normal Schools. The total 
amount granted to these institutions is 
$168,000.49 


The successive reports of the com- 
missioner show that the bureau sub- 


88 [bid., p. 65. (Now Lincoln University 
of Missouri.) 

3° Tbid., p. 66. 

“© Alvord, op. cit., Jan. 1868, p. 23. 


stantially aided these and other insti- 
tutions above elementary grade in 
every way save in supplying teachers’ 
salaries, and thereby made a perma- 
nent contribution to the Negro college 
at the time when the very life of these 
schools depended upon just the aid 
the bureau was permitted by law to 
give. Many believe that without the 
denominational boards it is difficult 
to see how the Negro college could 
have had its beginning. It is appropri- 
ate here to say that without such a 
federal organization as the Freedmen’s 
Bureau it is equally difficult to see 
how the denominational boards could 
have carried forward their educa- 
tional activities in the South for the 
five years following the close of the 
Civil War. 

By the end of the year 1870, the 
bureau had about completed the most 
important task of encouraging, aid- 
ing, and protecting the benevolent 
organizations in the promotion of edu- 
cation for the freedmen. As has been 
indicated, the bureau’s life had re- 
peatedly been prolonged by congres- 
sional action; but now, removed by 
five years from the close of the war 
and the pressing emergency, it began 
to withdraw from the field and permit 
the educational responsibility to rest 
upon the churches, the several states, 
and the Negroes themselves. General 
Howard, while reporting a continued 
and increasing interest in education 
on the part of the Negroes, expressed 
regret that the federal government 
could offer no further assistance. In 
spite of this fact the number of high 
or normal schools and _ industrial 
schools had increased, and for the 
first time the number of colored teach- 
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ers exceeded the white. Attention is 
called to the fact that: 


The people of the Southern states have 
been too much occupied with material in- 
terests, the restoration of industrial order 
and political reconstruction, to give to the 
subject of education the attention which its 
importance demands. In two or three states 
a good beginning has been made, but no 
Southern state is fully prepared with build- 
ings, teachers, funds, and intelligent officers 
to set in operation and sustain an efficient 
free school system. Even for the white chil- 
dren no adequate provision is made.“ 


EarLy ATTITUDES OF THE NORTH AND 
SoutH RELATIVE TO THE Epvu- 
CATION OF THE NEGRO 


As already related, many organiza- 
tions were engaged in the task of aid- 
ing the refugees and freedmen during 
and immediately following the Civil 
War. Even before the close of the war, 
some of these agencies merged for in- 
creased efficiency, others went out of 
existence entirely, while still others 
continued as permanent organizations 
for the performance of the more ardu- 
ous and continuous task of giving to 
the newly-made citizens the oppor- 
tunity to procure an education ex- 
tending beyond the rudiments of 
learning. Such permanent organiza- 
tions were naturally confined to those 
representing the religious denomina- 
tions which were themselves perma- 
nent and which considered it a duty 
to give the Negro a chance through 
Christian education to rise in the 
human scale. The Northern religious 
bodies which were most prominent in 
the pursuit of this objective at the 
beginning of this crusade and which 
are most largely responsible for the 





“ Report of Commissioner of Freedmen’s 
Bureau, Oct. 20, 1870, House Exec. Docs. 
41st Cong., 3rd Sess. Vol. 2, p. 317. 





establishment and maintenance of the 
colleges for Negroes that exist today 
are the Congregationalists, the Bap- 
tists, the Methodists, and the Presby- 
terians. Several other Northern de- 
nominational bodies promoted schools 
of sub-collegiate grade and in recent 
years the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church have 
developed their educational program 
for Negroes so as to include four years 
of college work.” Several Negro de- 
nominational boards have also estab- 
lished and maintained schools which 
developed into colleges. These include 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, the Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and the Negro 
Baptist Conventions.“ 

The objectives and procedures of 
the boards representing the Northern 
denominational organizations in deal- 
ing with the freedmen must be inter- 
preted and evaluated in view of the 
social obligation implied in Christian 
duty as they saw it. The difficulties 
which they encountered in the form 
of opposition and criticism must be 
taken as the result of the different 
social philosophy with reference to the 
Negro, prevalent in the South at the 
close of the Civil War. It must be 
remembered that the ending of the 
war and the defeat of the South left 

42 St. Augustine’s College at Raleigh, 
N.C., established by the Protestant Epico- 
pal Church in 1867 has become, in recent 
ears, a four-year college. In 1915, the 

avier High School, a Catholic institution 
in New Orleans, purchased the plant of 
Southern University, the state school for 
Negroes which had moved to Baton Rouge. 
In 1917, a normal department was opened 
and in 1925 it was expanded into a teachers’ 
college and a college of liberal arts covering 
four years. 


48 United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1916, No. 38, pp. 303 ff. 
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bitterness and resentment on the one 
side and on the other, elation and a 
feeling that the North was the cham- 
pion of a great cause not yet com- 
pleted. As has been shown, the North 
felt that the disappointed Southerners 
would vent their resentment upon the 
defenseless Negroes, if protection were 
withdrawn. Many Northern leaders, 
whatever they had felt about the Ne- 
gro when the war began, had naturally 
become anti-slavery by the end of the 
conflict and were, for the most part, 
zealous in their desires to protect him. 
This attitude was extremely irritating 
to the South in all of its manifesta- 
tions, and in none more so than in that 
concerning the education of the Ne- 
groes. This means that, making allow- 
ance for many exceptions, there was 
in general a complete divergence of 
opinion between the North and South 
on this subject. The beliefs of the 
North in general, as expressed by the 
missionary bodies of the churches and 
the Freedmen’s Bureau can fairly be 
stated as follows: First, the Negro, 
having been rescued from the Hell of 
slavery and two and a half centuries 
of unrequited toil, was worthy of 
everything the nation could bestow 
upon him by way of recompense, in- 
cluding citizenship and all the neces- 
sary means to meet its requirements.“ 


“ At the annual meetings of the denomi- 
national boards during the decade follow- 
ing the Civil War, this view was frequently 
stressed in such terms as these: ‘‘The 
Freedmen, though of African origin, have 
for the most part been born on our soil 
[and] reared under our institutions... . 
Their injuries appeal to our sense of jus- 
tice, we must not forget that we are impli- 
cated in slavery. Our fathers covenanted to 
protect it... . The benefits they have con- 
ferred upon us appeal to our gratitude. By 
their unpaid toil they and their fathers 
contributed largely to the wealth of our 
country. By their aid during the rebellion 


Second, it was the plain duty of a 
Christian nation to discharge this 
obligation to the freedmen promptly 
by providing them with the same 
means of mental and moral develop- 
ment that has proven effectual in the 
advance of white people. Third, the 
Negro possessed the same mental 
capacity as the white man, his ap- 
parent mental inferiority being due 
to the debasing effect of slavery.“ 
Fourth, without education the freed- 
men would rapidly degenerate and 
become a national menace not only to 
the South but to the entire nation. 
Fifth, the South had neither the 
means nor the inclination to offer to 
the Negro the educational opportuni- 
ties that he needed and deserved to 
fit him for citizenship.*’ Sixth, on the 


they contributed to the preservation of the 
Union.... (Annual Report of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the M. E. Church, 1868. 
p. 14, Address of Bishop Thompson.) 

45 This society (in connection with similar 
organizations) has demonstrated to the 
South that the freedmen possess good intel- 
lectual abilities and are capable of becom- 
ing good scholars. Recognizing the brother- 
pte of mankind and knowing that intellect 
does not depend upon the color of the skin 
nor the cata the hair, we never doubted 
the Negro’s ability to acquire knowledge, 
and distinguish himself by scholarly attain- 
ments. But the South did, or pretended to 
doubt it. The Southern people have been so 
long familiar with the degradation of the 
slave, that it was slow to abandon the long 
cherished view of the inferiority of the race. 
(Board of Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the M. E. Church, Annual Report, 
1873, pp. 12, 13.) 

46 Patriotism, philanthropy and religion 
with united voice, urge us to consider this 
subject, and make provisions that this 
calamity which threatens us may be 
averted. Four millions of ignorant citizens 
in a national crisis may wreck the Repub- 
lic.... This people... if neglected and 
left in ignorance will fall an easy prey to 
wicked and designing men, and become a 
terrible scourge to the nation. (R. S. Rust, 
Freedmen’s Atd Society, Annual Report, 
1872, p. 40.) 

47 See: House Exec. Docs., 39th Cong., Ist 
Sess., No. 118, for expressions of this atti- 
tude in congress. 
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above assumptions, the people in the 
North must of necessity undertake to 
promote the education of the Negro 
in the South. 

The South, on the other hand, held 
mixed views on the subject, prac- 
tically all of which, in the beginning, 
opposed those held by the Northern 
philanthropists. Their position may 
fairly be described as follows: First, 
the ignorant whites opposed any kind 
of education for the Negro because 
they themselves were ignorant and 
unschooled and could not bear the 
idea of the Negro receiving education 
which had been, up to that time, the 
prerogative of the upper class.‘* Sec- 
ond, the better class of whites in the 
South realized that some kind of edu- 
cation should be given to the Negro, 
but believed that the nature of this 
education should be determined by 
the South and that the teaching should 
be done at the first by Southern white 
people and later by the Negroes them- 
selves.*® Third, there was a strong 
feeling in the minds of the Southerners 
that the Northern teachers in the mis- 
sionary schools were not only teaching 
the Negroes to aspire to social equal- 
ity, but to distrust and hate the white 
people of the South among whom they 
would have to live.*° Such influences 


48 ee reports of violence were usu- 

ally ascribed to this class and jealousy was 
often given as the reason. See: 
Brown, The Lower South, p. 217; Senate 
Exec. Docs., 39th Cong., 1st Sess., No. 27, 
pp. 108-120; J. W. Alvord, Report of As- 
sistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau. Jan. 1868, p. 8; July, 1868 pp. 13, 
24, 27 

49 Report of Joint Committee on Recon- 
struction, Part I, p. 112; Part II, pp. 87, 115, 
126, 130, 137, 165, 232, 290, 343. 

50 When the combat was over and the 
“Yankee” school ma’ms followed in the train 
of the Northern armies, the business of edu- 
cating the Negroes was a continuation of 
hostilities against the vanquished South, 





they naturally looked upon as detri- 
mental to the best interests of both 
races in that section. 

Assuming the fairness of this com- 
parison of the attitudes of the two 
sections at the close of the Civil War, 
it is likely that if there had been no 
Northern philanthropy there would 
probably have been no Negro college 
in the South until a transformation 
had taken place in the attitude of the 
white South on this subject which, 
without the examples furnished by the 
Northern religious bodies, would have 
required a much longer period of time 
than was actually the case. For al- 
though some Southern men of broad 
vision and large sympathy toward the 
Negro, from the very first, gave their 
efforts and their influence in offering 
the freedmen a chance educationally, 
none at that early date seems to have 
left a record to the effect that he 
favored higher education for Negroes. 
Since it could hardly have been other- 
wise under the circumstances, no in- 
dividual Southerner can be held blame- 
worthy for an attitude which was the 
necessary result of his social and cul- 
tural environment. The point is clear, 
at any rate, that however mistaken 
the Northern denominational bodies 
may have been in their educational 


theories, without their zeal, the Negro ' 


race would have been without the 
leadership which the first generation 
out of slavery furnished, the greater 
part of which was the product of these 
schools. 


and was so regarded to a considerable ex- 
tent on both sides. (Alice M. Bacon, The 
Negro and the Atlanta Exposition, Occasional 
Papers, Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, 
No. 0 p. 4.) 
perm f of the leadership furnished b 

cleats Negroes was made by W. 
B. DuBois and published by Atlanta Uni- 
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Tuer AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


One of the first of the many benevo- 

lent organizations to hurry South to 
aid the Negroes liberated by the ad- 
vancing Union armies was the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association. It soon 
became one of the most active agen- 
cies in promoting education among 
the freedmen, and played an impor- 
tant part in the establishment of some 
of the most important of the schools 
for Negroes now doing work of colle- 
giate grade. Even before the War it 
aided in the establishment of Berea 
College in Kentucky, the first institu- 
tion of higher learning in the area 
of the slave states to admit Negroes. 
Founded by that ardent abolitionist, 
John Gregg Fee, a native of Ken- 
tucky and the son of a slave-holder, it 
successfully demonstrated the possi- 
bility of the co-education of the races 
for nearly forty years. The experi- 
ment continued until 1904 when the 
legislature of Kentucky ended it by 
passing a law forbidding the mingling 
of the races in the same department 
of any institution of learning.” Berea 
College carried the case to the United 
States Supreme Court where the law 
was upheld.“ Thus ended a unique 
versity in 1900. This study, in practically 
complete form, is reprinted under the title, 
“The College Bred Negro” in the Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
cation for 1902. I, 191 to 229. It forms an 
excellent appraisal of the effects of higher 
education upon the Negro up to the turn of 
thecentury. 
_ @ See the interesting sketch of Rev. Fee 
in Brown America by Edwin Embree, a 
grandson of Fee and the president of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

53 Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, 1904, Ch. 85, 
pp. 181, 182. 

* See the dissenting opinion of Justice 


Harlan in Berea College v. Ky., U.S. Re- 
ports, Vol. 211, p. 68. 


and praiseworthy attempt to render 
racial segregation in education absurd 
by proving it unnecessary. 

The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, however, found its real task 
when it took part in the establishment 
of Hampton Institute and chose Gen- 
eral Samuel Armstrong as its head. 
The school began in 1868 but was not 
incorporated until two years later 
when it was placed under the control 
of an independent board of trustees. 
Hampton stood for many years as an 
example to all the world of how indus- 
trial education could be employed in 
the elevation of a people. It has gradu- 
ally modified its curriculum until to- 
day it is the best endowed and one of 
the largest of the Negro colleges. 

After the establishment of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the activities of 
the Association were greatly facili- 
tated by the financial assistance given 
by the bureau from funds at its dis- 
posal for educational purposes. In the 
report for 1870 the colleges described 
as under the patronage of the Associa- 
tion are Berea College in Kentucky, 
Fisk University in Tennessee, Atlanta 
University in Georgia, and Talladega 
College in Alabama. At that time Fisk 
possessed property valued at $50,000 
and an enrollment of 17 in the prepar- 
atory department, 30 in the normal 
department, 59 in the academic de- 
partment, and enough students in the 
model school and night school to make 
a total enrollment of 477 students.® 

Atlanta University, in the same 
year, operated a normal department 
of 33 students and announced a pre- 
paratory department in operation, as 
well as an agricultural department in 


55 American Missionary Association, An- 
nual Report, 1870, wv. 40. 
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which lectures and practical work 
were to be given and in which all stu- 
dents were to be enrolled. An unde- 
nominational theological school was 
announced for the next year to fit stu- 
dents for the Christian ministry. The 
following comments appearing in the 
report for that year relative to Atlanta 
University indicate the prominent 
part played by the Association in pro- 
moting educational opportunities for 
Negroes in the state of Georgia, its 
cordial relationship with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, and the progress made 
or in immediate contemplation toward 
the physical development of the uni- 
versity itself. 


For six years past, various Northern aid 
societies have been engaged in an educa- 
tional work in Georgia. The American Mis- 
sionary Association has done by far the 
largest part of this work. It has supported 
schools in all the principal cities and towns 
of the state and has expended from its own 
treasury for school work alone about 
$200,000. It has been the design from the 
first to establish one central institution for 
higher education beginning with normal 
and preparatory departments and growing 
into a college and finally into a university. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, under the wise 
administration of Col. T. R. Lewis, Super- 
intendent for Georgia, who entered heartily 
into these plans, has largely furnished 
means for their execution. 

Atlanta, because of its central position 
and healthful climate, was selected as the 
best place for such an institution. A charter 
was obtained in October 1867 and a Board 
of Trustees formed. The trustees now hold 
about 60 acres of land on one of the highest 
elevations in the city and commanding a 
fine view in all directions. The first building 
was completed in September 1869. It is a 
substantial, four storied brick building, 
neatly furnished and contains parlors, din- 
ing-rooms, kitchen, bathrooms and dormi- 
tories for forty lady pupils. It has been very 
much crowded during the year. Another 
building of about the same style and di- 


mension, will be completed in August. In this 
building are to be temporary school-rooms 
for the whole school and dormitories for 
sixty gentlemen. 

The plan of the institution for the imme- 
diate future contemplates also a central 
building for chapel, school rooms, lecture- 
rooms, cabinet, library, etc. Will some one 
furnish the necessary funds?5 


Here we have the simple report of 
progress and plans by a group of 
Christian missionaries in the deep 
South, five years after the close of a 
war in which slavery was the issue. 
Believing in the essential equality of 
human beings and knowing that for a 
long time the Negroes could look nei- 
ther to themselves nor to their white 
neighbors in the South for uplift, they 
planned to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for the freedmen from the ele- 
mentary school through the college. 
And not only did they plan, but they 
also executed their plans and have 
continued to do so, although the state 
and local communities have in recent 
years greatly eased their financial 
burden, and public opinion relative to 
their work has practically reversed 
itself. The quotation just given is 
typical of hundreds that can be 
gleaned from the reports of the larger 
denominational organizations which 
have promoted, in the main, higher 
education in the South since emanci- 
pation. 


TuE CoTtTon-FIELD-TO-COLLEGE 
Mytu ExpLopEep 


In criticizing unfavorably the agen- 
cies responsible for the Negro colleges 
in their early days, some writers have 
given the impression that, in their 


fanatical zeal to perform a pedagogi- 


56 Thid., 1870, pp. 40, 41. 
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cal miracle, the faculties of these 
schools took illiterate Negroes from 
the cotton fields and rice swamps and 
subjected them to the same course of 
study as those offered at Yale and 
Harvard. 

The development of college work at 
Talladega is a typical refutation of the 
criticism that the denominational 
schools offered college work to Ne- 
groes before they were ready for it. 
At Talladega, from the crude begin- 
nings described, the grade of work was 
raised only in accordance with the 
demand as indicated by the progress 
of the pupils. Not until 1879 did the 
Association begin planning for work 
of collegiate grade. In that year, Rev. 
Henry Lee DeForest, a Yale man, be- 
came president.*’ During his term of 
office, covering seventeen years, the 
grade of the institution was gradually 
advanced and the quality of the work 
improved. No outline of a college 
course appeared in the catalog until 
1890 and the first college degree was 
granted in 1895. Table I indicating 
the enrollment at intervals of five 


TABLE I 


ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE AND TOTAL EN- 
ROLLMENT TALLADEGA COLLEGE, AT 
Five-YEAR INTERVALS FROM 
1892 ro 1932* 














Enrollment 

Year 

College Total 
1892 2 510 
1897 10 693 
1902 23 534 
1907 32 613 
1912 30 732 
1917 57 628 
1922 123 511 
1927 187 563 
1932 221 443 





* Data taken from the Annual Reports of 
the A.M.A. for the years indicated. 





37 A.M.A., Ann. Rep., 1880, p. 41. 


years illustrates the slow growth of 
college work and the proportion of 
students enrolled below college grade. 

These figures show that in 1892, 
twenty-five years after the establish- 
ment of the school, only 2 students 
out of a total of 510 were enrolled in 
college; and in 1912, twenty years 
later, only 30 out of a total of 722, or 
four per cent of the total student 
body, were of college grade. In 1922, 
after the college had been in opera- 
tion for 55 years, only 123 students 
out of a total of 511 were enrolled in 
college classes or about eleven per 
cent of the total. Not until 1932 did 
the college enrollment reach one-half 
of the total enrollment of students in 
the institution. Several deductions 
may fairly be made from these figures. 
First, that the absence of public 
school facilities in Alabama during the 
early years of Talladega’s existence 
and the total absence of public schools 
of secondary grade threw the burden 
of such training upon the private 
schools. Second, that during these 
years there were practically no stu- 
dents prepared for college work. Third, 
that the persons administering the in- 
stitution were content to perform the 
task at hand rather than to enroll 
students in college before they could 
meet such entrance requirements as 
were considered respectable at the 
time in question. These facts and the 
deductions growing out of them are 
typical of all of the better colleges for 
Negroes. That Talladega waited twen- 
ty-five years to enroll two college stu- 
dents seems fair evidence that she did 
not take illiterate Negroes from the 
cotton fields and offer them at once 
the curriculum of the New England 
college. Since Talladega has always 
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been the strongest college supported 
by the Association, it is evident that 
the other institutions under its super- 
vision were compelled to postpone 
their work at the college level to a 
still later date. The admission of stu- 
dents for college work has progressed 
so slowly in this group of schools that 
in 1931-32 the total college enrollment 
in the six colleges was less than one 
thousand. 

Table II shows the colleges under 
the American Missionary Association 
with location, date of founding, and 
college enrollment as of 1931-32: 


TABLE II 


Nearo Co.LiteGes CONTROLLED BY THE 
AMERICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION 
1931-32 








Date College 
Founded En- 
rollment 


1895 95 
1870 233 
1868 121 
1867 9221 
1877 140 
1869 98 


Name and Location 





Brick, Brick, N.C.* 
LeMoyne, Memphis, Tenn. 
Straight, New Orleans, La. 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala. 
Tillotson, Austin, Texas 
Tougaloo, Tougaloo, Miss. 





* Discontinued. 


These figures clearly justify the 
contention that the colleges for Ne- 
groes, establish just after the Civil 
War, were not hasty in piling up col- 
lege enrollments. It is true, of course, 
that the curricula offered in the prepar- 
atory departments were modeled aft- 
er those of the classical academies of 
New England with a core of Latin and 
Greek. There is some virtue in the 
argument too, that such studies were 
not adapted to the needs of a people 
just out of slavery. Since it was the 
only kind of curriculum known to the 
teachers from the North, it was the 
one that could be used; for it must 
constantly be remembered that these 
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missionaries believed, first, in the effi- 
cacy of such curricula in the building 
of character; and, second, that the 
Negro was capable of being developed 
by the same means that had been 
successful with the white man. 

During the early years of its activ- 
ity among the freedmen and before 
the close of the Civil War, the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was a 
general missionary body, not repre- 
senting any particular denomination. 
In 1865 the National Conference of 
Congregational Churches selected the 
Association as the best agency for its 
missionary activity. As a result of 
this act, nearly $250,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the association for 
carrying forward its program among 
the freedmen.** This event not only 
placed the work of the Association on 
a much more stable foundation than 
before, but also marks the beginnings 
of the close relationship of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association and the 
Congregational Church. Since that 
time, it may fairly be considered a 
missionary body of that denomina- 
tion, although there has been little 
or no denominational emphasis mani- 
fested in the work of the schools under 
its control. 

With the united support of the 
Congregational Church, the finan- 
cial condition of the Association was 
greatly strengthened. And although 
funds in general were raised through 
church collections and private dona- 
tions, they were relatively dependa- 
ble, reaching $376,216.88 for the fiscal 
year 1888-89.°9 In 1888, the perma- 
nence of its income was still further 
assured by one of those great acts of 


58 A.M.A. Ann. ae 1867, p. 12. 
8° Tbid., 1889, p. 8 
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financial statesmanship which have so 
favorably affected education in Amer- 
ica. At that time, Daniel Hand of 
Guilford, Connecticut, established the 
“Daniel Hand Educational Fund for 
Colored People” and placed in the 
custody of the Association securities 
to the amount of $1,000,894.25, as a 
perpetual fund for the purpose indi- 
cated in its title.®° 

While a New Englander, Mr. Hand 
had lived for a long time in the South 
and had made his fortune there.* 
Hence, he knew the conditions and 
made his gift on the basis of this 
knowledge and an appreciation of the 
resultant need. This gift was an epoch- 
making event not only to the Associa- 
tion and the Negro but to American 
education as a whole. It was the sec- 
ond of the great permanent funds es- 
tablished exclusively for the educa- 
tion of the Negro but differed from 
the John F. Slater Fund, which pre- 
ceded it by six years, in that it has 
been administered ever since its es- 
tablishment as part of the work of a 
missionary organization already in 
operation, instead of by an independ- 
ent board of trustees appointed for 
that specific purpose. 


THe WorK OF OTHER DE- 
NOMINATIONAL BOARDS 

The work of the American Mission- 
ary Association, as briefly described 
above, is typical of the other denomi- 
national bodies that took part in the 
establishment of colleges for Negroes 
in the South after the close of the 
Civil War. Similar problems were met 
and solved and similar difficulties 
overcome. In the case of some of the 
6 Tbid., 1888, p. 66. 


_ % Daniel Hand, A biographical sketch 
issued by the A.M.A. (Pamphlet). 


other denominations, particularly the 
Methodist and Baptist, there was not 
only the urge of serving needy human- 
ity, but the obligation of the denomi- 
nation to serve its constituency. For 
this reason, since the Baptists and 
Methodists claim by far the largest 
Negro memberships, it naturally fol- 
lows that these denominations showed 
great interest in the development of 
educational facilities for the freed- 
men. 

The Methodist Church, at first, 
promoted its relief work among the 
Negroes in cooperation with other or- 
ganizations engaged in the work of 
elevating the freedmen. The idea of 
forming a distinct denominational 
agency was stimulated by such action 
on the part of the United Presby- 
terians, the Reformed Presbyterians, 
the United Brethren, the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches, each mak- 
ing plans to care for the interest of its 
own followers through such organiza- 
tions while aiding in the general uplift 
movement.” The resulting organiza- 
tion was the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which, today, holds a very high place 
among those agencies that support the 
institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes. By 1867, in addition to 60 
schools of elementary grade, the Soci- 
ety had established six colleges and 
normal schools, two biblical institutes, 
and one orphan asylum. The schools 
designated as colleges included Cen- 
tral Tennessee College at Nashville, 
Tennessee (later Walden University) ; 
Clark University at Atlanta, Georgia; 


6 The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Annual Re- 
port, 1868, p. 3. 
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Claflin University at Orangeburg, 
South Carolina; and Shaw University 
at Holly Springs, Mississippi (now 
Rust College). 

That the Negroes eagerly gave of 

their scanty funds to aid in the promo- 
tion of these schools is indicated by 
the following statement from the re- 
port of 1870: 
They have aided liberally in building 
churches, erecting school-houses, sustain- 
ing teachers, supporting the aged and in- 
firm, and providing homes. It is wonderful 
with what clearness they recognize the im- 
portance of schools and churches to their 
highest usefulness and happiness. The 
colored people during the past year have 
contributed fourteen thousand dollars to 
the schools under our care, and the next 
year they will, without doubt, double the 
amount. They board the teacher and meet 
the incidental expenses of the school, while 
the Society pays the salary and traveling 
expenses; so that nearly one-half of the 
cost is sustained by them, and in some in- 
stances nearly two-thirds of it. 


In the Eleventh Annual Report of 
the Society (1878)* the schools under 
its control are listed and classified as 


follows: 
Chartered Institutions 
Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S.C. 
New Orleans University, New Orleans, La. 
Shaw University, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Theological Schools 
Baker Institute, Orangeburg, S.C. 


Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomson Biblical Institute, New Orleans, 


La. 
Medical Colleges 


Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. 
as ¥ Orleans Medical College, New Orleans, 
a. 
Institutions not Chartered 

Bennett Seminary, Greensboro, N.C. 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Haven Normal School, Waynesboro, Ga. 
La Grange Seminary, La Grange, Ga. 

La Teche Seminary and Orphans’ Home, 

La Teche, La. 


83 Ibid., 1870, p. 12. 
“ Ibid., 1878, p. 6. 





Meridian Academy, Meridian, Miss. 
Rust Normal School, Huntsville, Ala. 
Wiley University, Marshall, Texas. 
Walden Sminary, Little Rock, Ark. 
West Tennessee Seminary, Mason, Tenn. 


In the schools listed, the number of 
students taught in the several depart- 
ments was: 


NI os rasa dierShenan os gore 400 
eee rere 25 
LS er ee ree 50 
er ee 75 
I 65 oie loo'sks hie sdb d ein 275 
PU oh haat ceighd 1,000 
Intermediate............ 510 
MPMI i sia.ors. 8-44.00 eve mise 605 
PR ssaie osteo Alacer 2,940 


Several explanatory comments rela- 
tive to this list are appropriate here. 
Central Tennessee College later be- 
came Walden University working in 
close affiliation with Meharry Medical 
College for a number of years and 
finally being discontinued. Meharry 
continued as an independent institu- 
tion and is now one of the two medical 
schools in the United States for 
Negroes. Centenary Biblical Institute 
is now Morgan College, an independ- 
ent school under the Washington 
and Delaware Conferences of the 
M.E. Church. New Orleans University 
lost its identity in the merger which 
created Dillard University. New Or- 
leans Medical School remains only as 
Flint-Goodrich Hospital, also part of 
the Dillard University merger. The 
name of Shaw University has been 
changed to Rust College to avoid con- 
fusion with Shaw University in Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina. Bennett Semi- 
ary has become Bennett College and 
confines its instruction to women. 
Cookman Institute has been merged 
into what is now known as the Beth- 
une-Cookman College at Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 
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It should be noted in the tabulation 
of enrollment, first, that the emphasis 
at that time was definitely placed 
upon the preparation of teachers and 
preachers; second, that the number of 
college students is only 75, which al- 
lows an average enrollment of less 
than thirteen college students to each 
of the institutions designated as col- 
leges and universities; third, that 
counting the enrollment in law, medi- 
cine, and college, as representing the 
work in higher education, only about 
five per cent of the effort of these 
schools was spent upon students work- 
ing at the higher levels. By 1882, out 
of 3,506 students reported, 225 were 
of college and professional grade, 
showing a doubling of the percentage 
of college students in less than five 
years.® 

The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society is the body through which 
the Northern Baptists have carried 
forward their work in the field of Negro 
education. At the annual meeting of 
the Society held in 1862, action was 
taken that sent missionaries into the 
South as rapidly as possible and into 
all accessible areas. Through this ac- 
tion the Baptists were among the first 
in their efforts to offer physical relief 
to the refugees and freedmen and to 
provide them with such educational 
facilities as were available at that 
time and under the conditions then 
prevailing. 

By 1870, the Society had under in- 
struction3,720students in its schools.” 
Gifts of money from many sources 
made possible the purchase of sites 

% Ibid., 1882, p. 28. 

* American ‘Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Annual Report, 1862, pp. 9 and 50. 


%” Op. ctt., 1867, pp. 67 and 10; 1869, pp. 
35 ff; 1870, pp. 6-10. 





and the erection of buildings at many 
points throughout the South. Promi- 
nent among the schools in operation 
at that time were Wayland Seminary 
at Washington, D.C.; a school at 
Nashville, Tennessee, (later Roger 
Williams University); one at Raleigh, 
N.C. (later Shaw University); one at 
New Orleans, La. (later Leland Col- 
lege); and others at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, St. Helena, S.C., and Augusta, 
Georgia.** Since the movement was 
primarily one not of mere education 
but of Christian education, the early 
reports constantly stress the training 
of ministers of the gospel to act as 
Christian leaders of their own people. 
It is not strange, therefore, that all 
of the schools mentioned included a 
theological seminary as part ofthe 
organization. 

From 1870 to 1880 the following 
sums were spent in establishing plants 
for the schools some of which were 
destined to be rated among the best 
of the colleges for Negroes: 


Shaw ena Stee N.C., site and 
building, $61, 

Benedict het ari Columbia, 8.C., site, 
$16,000; 

Wayland Seminary, Saewngiam, D.C., site 
and building, $33, 

Leland University, Now Orleans, La., site 
and buildings, $70,000; 

Nashville Institute, Nashville, Tenn., site 
and building, $75,000; 

School at Natchez, Miss., site, $17,000. 


The story of the schools under the 
Baptist denomination during their for- 
mation period, which covered roughly 
the decade from 1870 to 1880, paral- 
lels, in nearly every particular, those 
of the schools under the Congrega- 
tional and the Methodist Boards al- 
ready described. The same crude be- 
ginnings, the same opposition, the 
same eagerness on the part of the stu- 


68 Jiid., 1870, pp. 21 to 23. 
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dents, the same devotion on the part 
of teachers, the same hand-to-mouth 
existence—these characteristics recur 
frequently in the reports of all the 
schools and were common to the work 
of all the denominations. Hence a rep- 
etition of conditions already described 
is unnecessary. 

Work similar to that described was 
performed by the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States in founding Bid- 
dle University at Charlotte, N.C. 
(now Johnson C. Smith University) in 
1867, the Scotia Seminary in 1870; 
and by the United Presbyterian 
Church in founding Knoxville College 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1872. 
While Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania is not directly under the Pres- 
byterian Board, the Theological Semi- 
nary of that institution is controlled 
by that body. Lincoln was founded 
by the Presbyterians as Ashmun In- 
stitute in 1854, thus antedating any 
other institution in America which 
later became a college for Negroes. In 
1866 it received its charter under the 
title, ‘Lincoln University.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
made its contribution to the higher 
education of the Negro in the estab- 
lishment of the St. Augustine’s School 
in 1867. The Roman Catholic Church 
did not enter this field until after the 
beginning of the 20th century. Xavier 
College in New Orleans was incorpo- 
rated as “‘ Xavier University” in 1918. 


ScHooLs UNDER NEGRO 
DENOMINATIONS 
The aim of this paper has been to 
point out briefly the high spots in the 
intensely interesting drama attending 
the establishment of the institutions 
of learning that have become the Ne- 
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gro colleges of today. This pioneer 
work was carried on primarily and 
necessarily by the Northern denomi- 
national bodies under the protection, 
at first, of the Union armies and with 
the aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau. It 
would be a great mistake however to 
assume that the Negro was making no 
efforts toward his own educational 
salvation. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, founded in 1816 
as a split from the parent church, was 
strong enough to start a school in 
Ohio in 1856 but was not able to 
maintain it. In 1863 the church pur- 
chased from the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, Wilberforce 
University, which had been founded 
seven years before for the education of 
Negroes. The general plan of the 
denomination has evidently been to 
place its institutions of higher learn- 
ing at strategic points in as many of 
the states of the South as possible, 
consistent with reasonable outlook for 
for support. In accordance with this 
idea, institutions doing work of college 
grade were established in six of these 
states at the places and times shown 
below: 


1870 
1881 


Allen University, Columbia, S.C... . 

Paul Quinn College, Waco, Texas... 

Edward Waters College, Jackson- 
ville, Fla 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga.. 1885 

Kittrell College, Kittrell, N.C....... 1885 

Shorter College, Little Rock, Ark... 1886 


Of these in 1931-32, Allen Univer- 
sity with 263 students and Morris 
Brown with 264 were four-year col- 
leges while Paul Quinn with 90 college 
students, Kittrell with 58 and Ed- 
ward Waters with 49 were listed as 
junior colleges. These, together with 
Wilberforce University, constitute the 
institutions of higher learning sup- 
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ported by the largest of the Negro 
denominations, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Together they 
enrolled in 1931-32, 1,277 students of 
college grade.®® 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, established in 1796, has 
promoted many schools of elementary 
and secondary grade but only one of 
higher grade, namely, Livingston Col- 
legé at Salisbury, N.C. This school 
was founded as Zion Wesley Institute 
at Concord, N.C. in 1879, and opened 
in 1880 with eleven pupils. The home 
of the principal served for holding 
classes as no property for the school 
had yet been purchased. The next 
year Bishop J. W. Hood with Prof. 
J. C. Price raised $10,000 for the 
school while on a tour of England. A 
site was selected at Salisbury, N.C., 
consisting of forty acres of land, and 
purchased at a cost of $4,600. Toward 
this amount the white people of the 
city contributed $1,000. Zion Wesley 
Institute was moved to Salisbury and 
the name changed to Livingston Col- 
lege with Price as president.”° In 1885 
it was chartered as a college. Living- 
ston has developed until today it is or- 
ganized into a four-year college, a the- 
ological seminary, and a high school. 
Its plant consists of 314 acres of land, 
valued at $116,000 on which have 
been erected eight brick buildings, 
valued at $293,100 containing equip- 
ment worth $100,000.” 

Between 1866 and 1870 an agree- 
ment was reached between the Negro 


* Fred McCuistion, Higher Education 
of Negroes, pp. 9, 10. 

0 J. W. Hood, One Hundred Years of the 
iy Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
Pp. 0, 4. 

1 J. J. Moore, History of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, p. 15. 


and white membership of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America. The four colleges under 
the auspices of this denomination with 
locations and dates when founded are 
as follows: 


Lane College, Jackson, Tennessee... 1878 
Paine College, Augusta, Georgia.... 1882 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas........ 1894 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham 
PRGA iio cticcican crue wnenuncas 


In 1932, Lane College enrolled 236 
college students; Paine College, 154; 
Texas College, 264; and Miles Me- 
morial College, 91, making a total of 
745 for the four colleges. 

The Negro Baptist Conventions 
have, from time to time, assumed the 
support of schools which had either 
been formerly under the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society or un- 
der independent boards. Few of these 
schools, now listed as colleges, date 
back to the years immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War. Although some of 
the following might easily be classed 
as independent schools, yet they may 
fairly be classed as coming under the 
responsibility of the conventions. 

The colleges now supported and 
controlled by the Negro Baptist Con- 
ventions with the dates when founded 
are as follows: 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little 


ROO Ali ogo n.u6,2 as sr ehaewai anes 1885 
Selma University, Selma, Ala........ 1878 
Natchez College, Natchez, Miss.. 1885 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C..... 1865 
Virginia College and Seminary, Lynch- 

PNM Wisc acscecdiecnicicre. ras. crsiaiertieres 1888 
Central City College, Macon, Ga.... 1899 
Coleman College, Gibsland, La...... 1890 
Friendship College, Rock Hill, 8.C... 
Morris College, Sumpter, 8.C....... 1905 


Gaudalupe College, Sequin, Texas... 1887 
The first five colleges named are four- 
year colleges and the remainder junior 
colleges. 
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Since publicly-supported colleges 
for Negroes were largely the result of 
second Morrill Act of 1890, those in- 
stitutions are not considered in this 
paper, the aim of which has been to 
describe the conditions under which 
the opportunities for higher education 
of the Negro were first provided.” 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this paper has been 
to describe briefly the circumstances 
surrounding the establishment of the 
Negro colleges and the general proce- 
dures followed by the agencies mainly 
responsible for the existence of this 
group of schools. In addition, there 
has been some attempt to interpret 
the events, the social forces, and the 
attitudes of individuals and organiza- 
tions which affected the character of 
the educational opportunities made 
available to the freedmen following 
the close of the Civil War. 

Preliminary to the main discussion, 
the significance of the historical back- 
ground in the study of any phase of 
the education of the Negro is pointed 
out as it affects the thinking of (1) the 
white people of the North and the 
West, (2) the white people of the 
South, and (3) the Negroes. 

The following summary indicates 
the principal facts and arguments pre- 
sented in the discussion: 

1. Considered in the large, it may 
fairly be said that the Negro started 
his education in 1865 at the academic 
zero point. For, while many Negroes 
in America before that time were 
learned in varying degrees, the race as 
a whole can justly be looked upon as 
unlettered. 

7 See: John W. Davis, “The Negro 


Land-Grant Colleges,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
EpvucatTIon, 2: 313-28, Jl. 1933. 
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2, The Northern missionaries, who 
followed the Union armies in their in- 
vasion of the South, not only relieved 
the physical sufferings of the liberated 
Negroes, but supplied their spiritual 
needs as well. 

3. Whatever had been the feelings 
of individual Northerners with refer- 
ence to the Negro when the war be- 
gan, by its close the majority of them 
felt that they had been crusaders in 
the holy cause of freedom and felt that 
their good work in freeing the slave 
should be followed up by raising him 
to full manhood status through the 
agency of Christian education. 

4. The North believed, also, that in 
spite of the War Amendments to the 
Constitution, the South could not be 
trusted to deal justly with the freed- 
men, but that they themselves should 
teach and protect the Negroes until 
they were able to maintain their own 
manhood rights. 

5. Fired with a zeal born of such 
convictions, nearly all of the religious 
denominations sent their agents to the 
South to offer educational opportuni- 
ties to the Negroes, with the result that 
schools for this purpose sprang up 
rapidly in all the former slave states. 

6. All of these schools were com- 
pelled, at first, to confine their efforts 
to the rudiments of learning. The 
teachers lived with the students and 
taught them the arts of polite living, 
in addition to the usual academic 
studies which made up the accepted 
curricula of the schools of the North 
where the missionary teachers had 
been trained. 

7. The schools were often given 
titles which were never intended to be 
descriptive of the nature of the insti- 
tution when founded, but rather an 
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expression of the high hopes of the 
founders and their confidence in the 
possibilities of manhood under what- 
ever skin and wherever found. That 
this faith has been justified so soon is 
proof of their wisdom. For a number 
of the schools, ridiculed for being 
named “university” and “college” in 
1874, had actually become fully ac- 
credited colleges by 1934. 

8. The South as a whole, at first, 
shared neither the beliefs nor the ac- 
tivities of the Northern missionary 
boards relative to the education of the 
Negro. This difference often extended 
only to resentment and the social os- 
tracism of the Northern white teach- 
ers. Among the lower elements, how- 
ever, it often took the form of threats 
and actual violence, many schools 
being burned and hundreds of teach- 
ers maltreated and driven away. 

9. In order to supervise and coordi- 
nate the work of the various relief 
agencies dealing with the Negro dur- 
ing and immediately after the war, the 
federal government established the 
Freedmen’s Bureau as guardian to the 
4,000,000 freedmen. Among the im- 
portant functions of this bureau was 
the promotion of education. In co- 
operation with the church boards, it 
was instrumental in the establishment 
of many of the leading Negro colleges. 
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In addition to giving aid, it also 
afforded protection to the schools 
through the federal troops stationed 
at strategic points through the South. 

10. Critics of the promoters of the 
early Negro colleges have condemned 
them on the grounds that they made 
the pedagogical blunder of setting up 
a classical curriculum and of subject- 
ing crude and untutored Negroes to 
courses of study far removed from 
their interests and their needs. While 
there is, doubtless, some validity in 
the general criticism, three facts must 
constantly be remembered: First, that 
every school offered courses in the 
rudiments of learning which enrolled 
the majority of students. Second, that 
for a long time few students reached 
the classical curricula. For example, 
Talladega, one of the best of the Ne- 
gro colleges, did not enroll a student 
in the college department until 1892, 
twenty-five years after its establish- 
ment. Third, that the same criticism 
is being made today with increasing 
persistence of the curricula of the 
American colleges in general. 

11. As an evidence that the Negro, 
from the very first, has been interested 
in his own uplift, attention is called to 
the important work in higher educa- 
tion promoted by the Negro denomi- 
nations. 





Negro-White Adjustment in America® 


PAUL E. 


THE PROBLEM AND ITs 
SIGNIFICANCE 


A general study of the techniques 
for race adjustment which have been 
discovered and tested by national or- 
ganizations has not been made. The 
agencies have been active a sufficient 
length of time to justify research into 
their history, philosophy, and tech- 
niques. Over a period of years they 
have developed a number of methods 
which would be of value to all who 
wish to contribute toward a solution 
of the race problem. The object of 
this study is to factor out these meth- 
ods from the experience of the inter- 
racial agencies and so to analyze them 
that they may be made adaptable to 
the needs of those working for race 
betterment. 

The interracial organizations are 
not always conscious of the methods 
they use in making adjustments. 
Frequently, the techniques which are 
obvious are not the ones most power- 
ful in shaping behavior. In such cases 
one must dig deep to locate the more 
subtle processes at work on building 
better attitudes. Types of group pres- 
sure and personal influence play on a 
conflict situation to bring about an 
adjustment. These methods are not 
easily recognized by the casual ob- 
server. It is the object of this study to 
seek out these hidden methods, as 
well as the ones easily observed and 

* Abstract of a study made in partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for the doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University. The com- 
plete study will be published in book form 


in September of this year. Copyright, Paul 
E. Baker, 1934. 
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used. An effort is made to present a 
compendium of facts about the tech- 
niques which are used in race adjust- 
ment between white and colored 
Americans. 


THE GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Types of Agencies and Situations.— 
This study is confined to the methods 
used by ten national agencies working 
in the field of adjustment between the 
races. These agencies vary in philoso- 
phy from the most conservative to the 
most radical. Taken as a group, they 
represent the whole gamut of tech- 
niques now being used in the field of 
race adjustment and race integration. 

Two phases of the situation have 
been studied. In the first place, atten- 
tion has been given to conflict prob- 
lems which include lynchings, riots 
and murders. In such situations great 
emotions have been stirred and deep 
prejudices aroused which often bring 
tragedy unless skillfully handled. In 
the second place, attention has been 
given to projects which are organized 
to dissolve prejudice and to build 
constructive attitudes. A large body 
of educational methods are in use 
which have for their objective the pre- 
vention of open conflict and establish- 
ment of cordial relationships. In other 
words, this study has dealt with tech- 
niques used to resolve conflicts and 
techniques that build positive atti- 
tudes. 

It has utilized the situational ap- 
proach in an effort to discover the 
methods being used by the interracial 
agencies. A cross section of life, the 
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area in which the organizations oper- 
ate, has been studied. Methods have 
been unearthed in actual cases where 
the interracial agencies are dealing 
with vital issues. The plan of work of 
the organizations as outlined in their 
published literature has been checked 
with their activity in actual situa- 
tions. Only those methods found in 
operation in situations have been in- 
cluded in this report. The number of 
agencies participating in any one case 
varies. In some situations most of 
the organizations were active; in 
others only one or two. 

Principles and Background of Case 
Selection—Two points were kept in 
mind while selecting the cases for 
study. In the first place, an effort was 
made to select cases representing the 
largest variety of race problems at- 
tacked by the agencies—problems 
that relate to segregation, discrimina- 
tion, the franchise, court cases, lynch- 
ings, and interracial education. In the 
second place, an effort was made to 
select cases that illustrate typical 
methods used by the agencies. The 
aim has been to choose those cases 
which represent their best efforts. The 
total number of forty situations in- 
cluded in this study discloses a large 
variety of methods, and in a number 
of cases repeats many of them. 

The situations were chosen after 
extensive reading in the field of race 
relations and after many conferences 
with leaders in the field. A year was 
spent in studying the cases filed in the 
national offices of the agencies. More 
than a hundred conferences were held 
with authorities on interracial prob- 
lems. A trip was made to the Middle 
West and the South in order to get 
first-hand knowledge of the field where 
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interracial problems are acute. The 
work of the agencies was studied in 
seventeen cities, located in thirteen 
states, covering a distance of three 
thousand miles. On this trip branch 
offices of a number of the agencies 
were visited in several cities. Among 
the cities visited were Baltimore, 
Washington, Cleveland, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Louisville, Nashville and 
Atlanta. Cases have been chosen in 
this investigation which have arisen 
in the last fifteen years, in order that a 
complete account might be available 
for study and eye witnesses might be 
consulted. A number of recent cases 
have been included in the study, in or- 
der to discover the latest techniques 
developed by the agencies. Within the 
past decade significant developments 
have occurred in the field of race rela- 
tions, a number of which have been 
recorded. Some of the interracial agen- 
cies have sprung into being within the 
past fifteen years. 


SumMMaARY oF MetHops UsEp 
BY THE AGENCIES 


The methods used by the various 
interracial agencies were found to 
range from the most conservative to 
the most radical. Some were frankly 
palliative, with the intent of patching 
up the present system; others were 
revolutionary and sought thereby a 
radical reorganization of economic 
and political society. Certain methods 
were slow in their effect, while others 
brought immediate results. Some 
sought better race adjustment, others 
ultimate integration or assimilation. 

The main issue of this study con- 
cerns the strategic use of direct and 
indirect methods, choice of which 
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must be determined by the degree of 
immediate adjustment and compro- 
mise necessary to effect a peaceful and 
cooperative settlement of race ques- 
tions. Those who advocate direct ac- 
tion often do so for the sake of securing 
immediate results, regardless of the 
outcome in termsof disorderand blood- 
shed, bitterness and hatred. Cham- 
pions of the indirect method give at- 
tention not only to the securing of 
justice in the immediate situation but 
also to the final results of the action 
upon the Negro and white person, and 
upon their attitudes toward each other. 

In evaluating techniques the follow- 
ing questions must be considered: 
What are the ultimate effects of the 
method used? Are people left dissatis- 
fied or bitter in their attitudes? Are 
later problems likely to arise from 
this attempted solution? Will the end- 
result be merely an adjustment, or 
will integration of thought and feeling 
occur? It is necessary on the one hand 
that the agencies do not sacrifice ulti- 
mate gain for the sake of achieving 
immediate ends, and on the other 
hand that they do not adopt pallia- 
tive or compromising measures when 
more fundamental and far-reaching 
action is practicable. They must also 
recognize that there is no one general 
formula which can be applied to par- 
ticular cases, situations, or problems, 
but that each must be worked out 
with reference to the social, economic, 
and psychological elements involved. 
The agencies must therefore be ready 
and able to utilize whatever method 
would seem to be most successful in a 
given situation. The agencies must 
manifest the patience and understand- 
ing which will keep them from moving 
too fast, and the courage and resource- 





fulness which will prevent them from 
moving too slowly in this highly con- 
troversial field of Negro-white rela- 
tionships. 

Committees and Organized Local 
Work.—The committee plan in race 
relations has been made popular by 
the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. Committees may be na- 
tional, sectional, state, or local in 
scope. To be effective, they must be 
composed of adequately-prepared and 
capable leaders drawn from both races, 
since those committees which do the 
best work admit full equality between 
the Negro and white representatives. 

The best service of the committee 
is in building attitudes and in solving 
problems around which little passion 
has gathered. One of the greatest val- 
ues of an interracial committee lies in 
its influence upon the point of view 
and behavior of its own members. The 
typical committee meets at regular 
intervals and discusses problems which 
are pressing for solution in the local 
situation. Such a body is in a position 
to forestall acts of violence and to al- 
leviate conditions which bring suffer- 
ing to the Negro. Majority groups 
often use the committee technique as 
a gesture to the minority, and thereby 
continue to check its activities in its 
own behalf. When conflict has reached 
the point of open struggle, however, 
emotions become so strong that the 
usefulness of the committee is greatly 
reduced if not entirely destroyed. 
When this occurs, a more drastic tech- 
nique must be invoked and then fol- 
lowed by slower and more informative 
processes. 


1 The committee technique is illustrated 
in the following cases: the Maryville lynch- 
ing; the American Fascist Order of Black 
Shirts; the rent riot in Chicago. 
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Fact Finding and Publicity.—In re- 
cent years some leaders in the field of 
race adjustment have concluded that 
much of the work now being carried 
on is not based on the fundamental 
facts of the problem, and have conse- 
quently discussed among themselves 
the most effective ways of discovering 
the facts and then of disseminating 
them to the public. Consequently a 
number of agencies have instituted 
various studies on specific problems 
and have carried them through to fru- 
ition. The kind of research undertaken 
is determined by the philosophy, pur- 
pose, and program of the particular 
agency: the Urban League concen- 
trates upon economic problems; the 
Federal Council, upon the religious 
and moral aspects of the subject; and 
the National Association, on legal and 
political issues. 

Much of the publicity in the field is 
ineffective and at times harmful, be- 
cause it is not preceded by adequate 
research. In such an event it is more 
emotional than objective, more super- 
ficial than basic, more palliative than 
fundamental in its approach. No state- 
ment unsupported by actual evidence 
should ever be publicized. 

The research method may be used 
to prevent conflict or to mitigate its 
results, but it cannot be used during 
the conflict itself. When passions have 
been aroused, research is too slow in 
its operation and in any case impar- 
tial consideration of objective fact is 
then almost impossible. If they are to 
be effective, research projects must be 
undertaken and completed before vio- 
lence has occurred. The research 
method is steadily gaining in favor 
and usefulness; it is clearing the fog in 
many areas of race strain and it ap- 


pears destined for a larger place in the 
race adjustment program.” 

Group and Personal Contacts.—In- 
terracial contacts may be casual and 
momentary, or contrived and endur- 
ing. They may be of groups in organ- 
ized meetings or of individuals in 
social relations. The more such con- 
tacts are personal, natural, and con- 
tinued, the greater will be their 
influence on thought and behavior. 
Unless such contacts are carefully 
planned and gradually executed for 
individuals of the same cultural level 
or with common interests, they are 
likely to antagonize or remain transi- 
tory. Interracial contacts very often 
originate in formal conferences, fo- 
rums, conventions, or study classes, 
which are so far removed from actual 
community conditions of living that 
they often do not reach down to prac- 
tical problems and are therefore use- 
ful only insofar as they prepare the 
way for more direct and personal con- 
tacts in actual local life situations. 

In such favorablecircumstances per- 
sonal contacts may help to build un- 
derstanding, appreciation, sympathy, 
and interest. Friendship between mem- 
bers of the races may help to prevent 
violence and rioting, or it may be used 
to help heal the wounds left by such a 
struggle. The agencies should there- 
fore develop, and apply increasingly, 
techniques for practical interracial 
contacts which at once educate, stabil- 
ize emotionally, and encourage cre- 
atively the constructive attitude in 
race relations. 


2 Projects of investigation carried on in 
the following cases illustrate the fact- 
finding technique: research into ye 
by the Commission on Interracial Coop- 
eration; the Federal Council’s investigation 
of segregation in the churches; the denial 
of hospital facilities to Juliette Dericotte. 
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Legal and Judicial Appeals.—A fa- 
vorite method of some agencies is the 
legal appeal to constitutional and ju- 
dicial civil rights. Since the protection 
and privileges guaranteed to citizens 
by our national Constitution are 
deeply cherished by the people, an ap- 
peal to this instrument is effective pro- 
cedure. Since the Negro so often fails 
to get justice in local and state courts, 
the agencies have been driven fre- 
quently to the use of appeals to the 
Supreme Court. In the past few years 
that Court has reversed the decisions 
of lower courts in at least seven major 
cases involving race relations; this fact 
is causing the lower courts in certain 
regions to use more care in their legal 
procedure, and to give more attention 
to their judicial decisions. The ad- 
ministration of justice to the Negro 
has been the focal point of consider- 
able violence and bloodshed in this 
country, and two reforms are needed 
before the Negro can hope for more 
justice at the hands of local juries and 
judges: first, the power to authorize 
change of venue must be taken from 
local judges so that the trials of ac- 
cused Negroes can be removed from 
centers of inflamed prejudice; and, 
second, the right of Negroes to serve as 
jurors and to sit as judges must be es- 
tablished in practice so that Negro de- 
fendants may be tried and judged by 
their own peers. 

Because of these present deficiencies 
and because of America’s traditional 
reverence for the Constitution, the in- 
terracial agencies feel that the courts 
are strategic points on which to con- 
centrate in working for race better- 
ment. At the present time at least five 
agencies are doing major service in this 
field: the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People, the 
Civil Liberties Union, the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, and 
the Commission on Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. As a method of se- 
curing justice for the Negro the appeal 
to the courts is proving itself effective 
and no doubt will widen in usefulness 
in the future. Evidence shows that a 
growing number of local leaders the 
country over are becoming interested 
in this problem and can be counted 
upon by the agencies as champions of 
civil rights for the Negro. This must 
be regarded as a hopeful sign. 

Effective civil action is a powerful 
deterrent to mob violence, as is evi- 
denced by the decrease in mob action 
during the last few years. As the agen- 
cies continue to achieve justice for 
the Negro through legal and judicial 
means, mob violence will tend to dis- 
appear.*® 

Pressure.—Both individual and 
group pressure is used by the agencies 
to secure race adjustment. Some agen- 
cies use pressure in the form of en- 
treaty while others use it in the form of 
demand. The former type is concerned 
about the after-effects, the latter gen- 
erally has concern only for the im- 
mediate end. The one bores from 
within; the other exerts its influence 
from without. One expects to remain 
in the community after the problem is 
solved; the other often moves on to 
the next scene of tension. 

Group pressure, which can be used 
in many forms, has become a strong 





3 The appeal to legal and judicial aid is 
illustrated in the following cases: the 
Scottsboro rape case; the Texas primary 
voting case; the attempted lynching and 
trial of a Negro at Elberton, Georgia. 
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medium for resolving difficulties; such 
pressure may be political, economic, 
social, or religious. It can be expressed 
in telegrams, letters, or other similar 
forms of protest; in votes cast for or 
against an official, or a proposition; in 
mass threats against the life or repu- 
tation of an individual, or as an 
economic boycott against goods pro- 
duced. 

Individual pressure may be exerted 
on the basis of friendship or of per- 
sonal power. Agencies have sometimes 
solved difficult problems by getting a 
powerful community leader to exert 
his influence on the situation at a stra- 
tegic moment. This method is effec- 
tive because people fear the insecurity 
which comes from public or personal 
disapproval. 

Pressure is an old and universal 
method of making adjustments, of 
righting wrongs, and of resolving con- 
flicts. Though often successful, it has 
its weakness in that it does not always 
respect personality, does not always 
recognize the integrity of the other 
man’s point of view, and at times it 
produces bloodshed. It is a powerful 
technique when properly handled; it 
gets things accomplished, and conse- 
quently it will probably continue to 
grow in favor.‘ 

Violence.—Violence is a technique 
which has been used for purposes of 
adjustment ever since jungle days. It 
beats down opposition; it wins or loses 
on the basis of superior strength. Those 
who employ this method assume that 





‘ The use of pressure to secure better race 
relations is illustrated in the following 
cases: the defeat of Judge Parker’s nomina- 
tion for the Supreme Court; the Dennis 
Hubert murder case in Atlanta, Ga.; the 
admission of colored internes and nurses 
into the City Hospital of Cleveland. 


the opposition is always wrong, and 
that it cannot be won over by persua- 
sive means. 

As a method of race adjustment vio- 
lence has been in use in America since 
slavery days. It is used by those who 
wish to keep the Negro in suppression, 
as well as by those who wish to aid 
him in his struggle. The former use is 
illustrated by the activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Black Shirts; the 
latter, by the Communists and the In- 
ternational Labor Defense. 

Violence is a direct method, the 
easiest means of reaching immediate 
goals. It pays less attention to ulti- 
mate consequences and more to quick 
results. As a method of settling griev- 
ances and seeking justice, violence is 
growing in favor among those working 
for change in America’s interracial 
situation. Many feel that peaceful 
means are too slow to achieve justice 
for the Negro. This change in sentiment 
is being forced by those who hold dog- 
matically to the status quo. In the fu- 
ture, therefore, those seeking to up- 
hold the present system will undoubt- 
edly favor and invoke more legal vio- 
lence on the one hand and increased 
illegal violence on the other. The grow- 
ing legal and illegal suppression of civil 
liberties during the last several years 
is sufficient evidence of this tendency. 

It is not difficult to prophecy that, 
unless the agencies are able to effect 
more rapid and drastic changes in the 
attitudes and conduct of the races to- 
ward each other, the next few years 
may witness an appalling amount of 
interracial bloodshed. The Negro has 
awakened to the realization that he 
has rights, and his demands for them 
are supported by an increasing num- 
ber of white persons. But against him 
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are aligned those who still hold the 
traditional attitude toward the Negro, 
and who will, therefore, strenuously 
resist any fundamental change in his 
status. But whether the process be 
peaceful or violent, the American Ne- 
gro will undoubtedly carve for himself 
a new and better place in the near fu- 
ture. If his method is that of violence, 
it should be only the beginning, since 
the only possible justification for the 
use of violence is to clear the way for 
the slower educational processes which 
alone can consolidate a lasting re- 
organization of social mores. This is 
well illustrated in the Soviet Union, 
where political revolution was only 
the beginning; it was followed by an 
intensive economic and cultural revo- 
lution as well, since without the latter 
the former can never survive. 

Three of the American interracial 
agencies have already used violence 
as a last resort while the others are 
coming gradually to accept a more 
drastic and determined philosophy of 
action in behalf of the Negro. Direct 
action is growing in favor; the extent 
of its use is still to be determined.’ 

Assimilation.—Assimilation carries 
with it the idea of the absorption of 
the Negro into white community life, 
and would necessarily occur in the 
economic, political, cultural, and so- 
cial areas as well as in the biological. 
It means that the Negro will take his 
place in American life as any other 
citizen with the present limitations of 
segregation, discrimination, and in- 
equality removed. Assimilation is di- 


5 The use of violence in the effort to se- 
cure rights may be studied in the following 
cases: the race riot at Camp Hill, Talla- 
poosa County, Ala.; the race riot in Tulsa, 
Okla.; Communist activities among Amer- 
ican Negroes. 


rectly contradictory to the bi-racial 
tendency now in evidence over so 
many areas of American thought and 
practice. 

The assimilation of the Negro has 
been slower than that of any other 
race because of the ‘“‘slave complex.” 
Many years must elapse before he is 
completely absorbed unless some revo- 
lution brings a drastic change in Amer- 
ican political and social life. Many feel 
that this change should come, and be- 
lieve that at least before the end of the 
century the American system will be 
completely reorganized. If this occurs, 
the Negro may find his status changed 
almost overnight. 

Biologically, the Negro’s assimila- 
tion has been slow, though it is still 
progressing, primarily through illicit 
means. It now appears inevitable, 
however, that in the distant future 
the Negro will disappear into the 
white race. No two races with as 
identical cultural heritages as the pres- 
ent Negro and white groups possess 
have ever lived side by side in peace 
over a long period of history without 
in the end blending as one race. Some 
who have studied the history of the 
assimilative process feel that the 
blended type may be physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually superior to either 
of the present groups. If a drastic 
change takes place in the social order, 
amalgamation may progress much 
faster between the races. 

Only the radical agencies suggest 
assimilation as a possible final solu- 
tion for the interracial problem. Those 
taking this position are: the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The others 
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either ignore the question or renounce 
the process of amalgamation as dan- 
gerous and undesirable. But those 
who renounce objective consideration 
of the intermarriage question are re- 
fusing to face the biological facts, as 
the increasing number of mulattoes 
bears easy witness. Individuals who 
indignantly throw up the question of 
intermarriage, often do so as a blind 
to hide their own injustice to, and in- 
timidation of, the Negro. The assimi- 
lative process is certainly at work in 
the race situation and is a conclusive 
solution, if and when it becomes uni- 
versal. 


GENERAL ESTIMATE OF METHODS 


It is important to recognize the wide 
range of methods being used by the in- 
terracial agencies and consequently to 
take courage from the resources avail- 
able. It is important also to know both 
the possibilities and the limitations 
of each method and the situation in 
which each is most effective. This 
summary has sought to record these 
data. 

After this extensive review of the 
facts our conclusion must be that pres- 
ent attempts to solve American inter- 
racial problems are characterized by 
the presence of two distinct goals and 
two distinct methods of reaching those 
goals. These goals are at one extreme 
a definitely bi-racial society and at the 
other extreme a completely assimilated 
race, while the general methods used 
are either those of conference and co- 
operation or those of pressure and vio- 
lence. Either method may be used in 
seeking either goal; force and violence 
are used by those who seek to main- 
tain the present bi-racial society as 
well as by those who desire to destroy 


it, while both general groups likewise 
make use of peaceful propaganda as 
the circumstances may seem to re- 
quire. 

The increasing intolerance and eco- 
nomic discrimination of recent years 
have produced a new insistence upon 
goals and an increased emphasis upon 
methods. This study tends to show 
that, although the conference method 
is still predominantly favored, the feel- 
ing is nevertheless growing that the 
complete assimilation of the Negro is 
the only solution to the problem. 

In a society such as ours it is both 
difficult and dangerous to prognosti- 
cate the future, but on the basis of 
present trends as revealed in this study 
it appears that in the future the race 
problem of America will become more 
acute and less easy to solve by any 
method. It is probable that the next 
generation will witness an intensifica- 
tion of the present bi-racial stratifica- 
tion of society, but that, ultimately, 
continued cultural contact will issue 
in a practical amalgamation of the 
races. It is evident in any case that 
conflict and cooperation will both be 
used as methods, by reactionaries as 
well as by radicals. On the basis of 
present trends it seems probable that 
the conference technique will be used 
increasingly, but that the conflict 
method will grow in favor until it ef- 
fects such reorganization of society 
as will give the Negro equal status and 
so make possible the use of the confer- 
ence technique on an equality basis. 
If this occurs, the assimilative process 
will progressively eliminate race dif- 
ferences and so make unnecessary any 
further interracial effort. If it does not 
occur, we can envision between the 
races only continued conflict which 
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palliative methods of adjustment can 
mitigate but never solve. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
AND SUGGESTIONS 


More Research Needed in the Field of 
Interracial Relations —In using the 
research technique, the interracial 
agencies seem to be on the threshold 
of a real advance in solving the inter- 
racial problems which face them. Of 
course it must be admitted that there 
is a limit to what research can do. Al- 
though its technique is not sufficiently 
well developed to attack all race prob- 
lems, it will be of increasing use to stu- 
dents of race relations. Several of the 
agencies have already done significant 
work in applying the fact-finding tech- 
nique to certain areas. In the next 
generation large sums will probably 
be spent by the agencies and founda- 
tions to assemble the real facts about 
the race situation in this country. In 
the past, people have been guessing, 
even though the true facts could have 
been ascertained. The agencies have 
been working on problems, situations, 
and issues, the nature of which they 
only partially understood; and using 
methods which they hoped would be 
effective but which were not always 
grounded upon factual evidence. As a 
result, the public has in many cases 
been reacting on the basis of informa- 
tion which was only partly true; and 
in other cases on premises which were 
entirely false. Research, even in its 
present limited development, is al- 
ready provi7z its value in aiding better 
race understanding. 

The Agencies’ Philosophies and Pro- 
grams Should be Re-studied.—Most of 
the present interracial agencies have 
been operating for ten to thirty years, 
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and during that time they have worked 
out rather definite philosophies, pro- 
grams, and techniques for meeting 
race situations. Meanwhile, however, 
there has appeared the “New Negro” 
who resents many of the traditional 
attitudes held by the white group re- 
garding his race, and openly opposes 
the treatment received at their hands, 
A changing economic and social order 
and an awakening international con- 
sciousness likewise demand that the 
agencies make a careful, detailed study 
of their policies and methods. They 
must also face the fact that a micro- 
scopic study of the white man as well 
as of the Negro is needed. Too long 
has study been centered upon the 
latter as the only factor causing race 
problems. 

Prejudice in the North Should Be 
Studied.—In recent years a new angle 
in the interracial problem has arisen. 
An increasing tide of prejudice against 
the Negro is arising among Northern 
white people. There was a time when 
people felt that if they solved the prob- 
lem in the South their task would be 
ended. Leaders now recognize that it 
is a national issue, for, as larger num- 
bers of Negroes move into the North 
and become economic competitors of 
the white workers, antagonisms, and 
animosities develop there also, often 
with more intensity than in the South 
itself. The whole interracial situation 
calls for special nation-wide study, 
programs, and techniques. If agencies 
will study trends of population and 
prepare white people for the coming 
of Negroes into their midst, they can 
soften the impact of the groups upon 
each other. 

Another important factor in the 
situation, which merits investigation, 
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is the influence which white people 
from the South have upon Northern 
attitudes. Means should be found to 
counteract the anti-Negro influences 
coming from this Southern group. The 
same kind of interracial education 
which is being carried on in the South 
by the Southern Commission through 
the churches, schools, clubs, and press 
should be extended throughout the 
North. The race problem in America 
is no longer bounded by the Mason- 
Dixon line; it is national in its scope 
and influence. 

The Trend is toward Bi-Racial Life 
in America.—At the present time there 
are tendencies which point to the de- 
velopment of a definitely bi-racial so- 
ciety in America within a period of 
twenty-five to fifty years. The drift in 
that direction is very strong in the eco- 
nomic field, in education and religion, 
and in community social life. Negro 
beaches, Negro hospitals, Negro play- 
grounds, Negro churches, Negro busi- 
ness organizations, and Negro com- 
munities are springing up all over the 
country. Hospitals exclusively for Ne- 
groes would have been established in 
Boston, New York, and Cleveland if 
the Negro group had not resisted the 
plans of certain white leaders. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation have fostered the movement 
by establishing Negro branches in 
many cities. The Rosenwald Founda- 
tion has encouraged this tendency by 
helping to build Negro schools, libra- 
ries, hospitals, and Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Many leaders 
of both races encourage the movement 
feeling that it is the next desirable 
step in American life. A growing race 
consciousness among the Negroes is 


fostering the tendency. Negro banks, 
chain stores, and insurance companies 
are all expressive of this movement. 

But such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, and other 
liberal agencies are seeking to resist 
the bi-racial tendency. They are work- 
ing for the integration of American 
life and the absorption of the Negro 
into the institutions and organizations 
of the country. They feel that the es- 
tablishment of distinctly Negro com- 
munities, business and social lifemeans 
the postponement of the time when 
the Negro will take his rightful place 
in American society. On the other 
hand, however, the Negro may have 
to show his capacities in a separate 
world of his own making before he is 
admitted to the general life of the na- 
tion. A complete reorganization of the 
cultural, political, and economic life 
of the country would, however, tend 
to forestall such a movement. A study 
of the whole situation should be made 
by some foundation to determine all 
the implications of the present bi- 
racial drift in America. If that drift is 
found to be undesirable, then means 
should be found to change its direction 
or arrest its development. 

A List of Special Problems Suitable 
for Research.—A large number of prob- 
lems could be listed for students of 
research in the field of race relations. 
A few are suggested, as follows: 

(1) A compilation of statistical and 
scientific material on race differences, 
intermarriage, and kindred problems, 
the purpose of which would be to ex- 
plode myths, stereotypes, and tradi- 
tional beliefs which many people now 
hold without evidence. 
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(2) A study to discover techniques 
of adjustments for minority groups. 
Such a study would be confined largely 
to Negro students in an endeavor to 
help them adjust to their present situ- 
ations. 

(3) A study of the economic organi- 
zation of society in its relation to race 
attitudes and of the need for changes 
in both. 

(4) A study of the psychological ef- 
fect of social repression upon the per- 
sonalities of both Negroes and whites 
for the purpose of determining in what 
ways present race segregation is af- 
fecting the American population. 

(5) A social case-study of the foun- 
ders of the American interracial agen- 
cies. An effort might be made to dis- 





cover the reasons why these leaders 
became interested in the interracial] 
situation and what their contributions 
to the interracial movement have 
been. At least five of those leaders are 
still living and could be interviewed 
personally. 

(6) A study of the social and ethi- 
cal value of the “direct”? and “in- 
direct”? methods in race relations. 
This would involve a comparison of 
the techniques used by the more radi- 
cal agencies with those favored by the 
more conservative organizations. 

(7) A study of the social origin of 
race prejudice among children with 
a view to developing techniques by 
which the growth of this prejudice 
might be controlled. 
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The Intelligence of Colored Elementary 
Pupils in Washington, D.C." 


HOWARD H. LONG 


The problem of mental race dif- 
ferences has been widely investigated 
in the United States. By far the most 
voluminous work lies in the field of 
mental testing which has usually con- 
sisted of administering intelligence 
tests to selected groups of white and 
Negro children or adults and of a 
direct comparison of the results. Such 
investigations were initiated and car- 
ried out under the tacit assumption 
that mental tests inventory mental 
abilities in substantial independence 
of environmental experiences. The in- 
vestigators probably admit that cul- 
tural and socio-economic differences 
exist but in the main have contended 
either that the environmental condi- 
tions of both races were above the 
minimum which would invalidate test 
comparisons or that the test differ- 
ences between the groups were of such 
magnitude that the differences in en- 
vironment could not account for them. 
In recent years it has grown obvious 
to students of race differences that the 
older technique is sterile in so far as it 
was intended to throw light upon the 
native differences of the races. This 
conviction has arisen from investiga- 
tions which have shown conclusively 
that the environmental experiences 

* Note: The author wishes to express his 
appreciation to members of the Research 
Staff for their cooperation. He is particu- 
larly indebted to Mrs. A. S. McAlpin who 
helped organize the data, and to Mrs. A. J. 

hompson who assisted with the manu- 
script. Finally, he is deeply indebted to 
Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, First Assistant Super- 


intendent of Schools, for his sustained in- 
terest in promoting research. 


may affect the I.Q. rather markedly. 
Even the ‘Stanford School” has con- 
ceded a 17 per cent influence of en- 
vironment upon the variance of men- 
tal test results.1 Holzinger? ventures 
the opinion that I.Q. variance is 
equally attributable to native endow- 
ment and to environmental experi- 
ences. 

We shall do little more than men- 
tion the disconcerting problem of the 
selection of the white-Negro groups 
which have been investigated. Wheth- 
er a given group is representative of a 
large population ordinarily is a diffi- 
cult question. The illusiveness of the 
problem has led to an accounting for 
the widely-varying differences among 
findings by different investigators and 
in different geographical areas on the 
basis of selection. Selection has proven 
a veritable refuge for the strict heredi- 
tarian. 


THE PROBLEM 


For a number of years the Depart- 
ment of Research, Divisions 10-18, of 
the Public Schools of Washington, 


1 B.S. Burks, “‘The Relative Infiuence of 
Nature and Nurture,” ete. The Twenty- 
seventh Year Book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I, 1928, pp. 219- 
316. 

Note: It appears that Miss Burks was not 
fully aware that her use of the ‘‘path co- 
efficient technique’ was simply the regres- 
sion equation technique under a new name. 
If one solves the simultaneous equations 
for path a or c and makes the proper sub- 
stitutions, he has Kelly’s By.s and (13.2. 

2K. J. Holzinger, ‘““The Relative Effect 
of Nature and Nurture Influences on Twin 
Differences,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 20: 241-8. 
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D.C., has accumulated results which 
have a bearing on the problem of race 
differences. The colored people of 
Washington enjoy certain advantages 
over the colored people in the farther 
South. Among the advantages is the 
allotment of school funds substantially 
in proportion to school populations. 
School expenditures are fairly good, 
but not infallible, indices of educa- 
tional opportunities. In this respect, 
then, Washington may be regarded as 
favorable for testing the race hypothe- 
sis; provided, of course, we are not 
tripped by the recurrent difficulty of 
selection. We shall see later that fur- 
ther reservations are necessary. 

This report deals with results for a 
single semester in 1930. We have pro- 
ceeded along three lines: (1) We have 
attempted to determine the I.Q. rat- 
ings of the colored children of Wash- 
ington by taking grade cross-sections 
of the school population. In these 
cross-sections we have dealt with the 
entire grade population and thus have 
eliminated the local sampling prob- 
lem. We shall give attention to the 
more fundamental question of wheth- 
er the Negro population of Washing- 
ton is a selected one and thus un- 
representative of the total Negro pop- 
ulation of the country. (2) We have 
attempted to determine the relation 
of intelligence ratings of pupils who 
were born and lived a part of their 
school life outside of the District of 
Columbia, mainly in the Southern 
states, and of those who were born 
and reared in the District of Colum- 
bia. The problem takes the form of 
studying the relation between the size 
of the I.Q. and the number of years a 
child has lived in the District of Co- 
lumbia. (3) We have been interested 


in applying the multiple-factor tech- 
nique to groups of Negro children in 
the City of Washington who live in 
contrasting cultural and _ socio-eco- 
nomic environments. 

This paper is a condensed report 
covering substantially two chapters 
of a twelve chapter report on our find- 
ings. It is confined to problems 1 and 
2 above, leaving 3 for a subsequent 
report. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


It has been a practice of the De- 
partment of Research to make three 
group intelligence surveys each sem- 
ester of grades 1A, 3A and 5A in the 
elementary schools. We believe that 
the 1A, 3A and 5A intelligence cross- 
sections afford a reliable estimate of 
the trends of the I.Q.’s of the elemen- 
tary school population. Table I gives 
the means and standard deviations of 
the I.Q.’s of the elementary school 
population as judged from the 1A, 3A 
and 5A cross-sections. The children 
born outside the District have approx- 
imately the same variability as the 1A 
and 5A grades as a whole, but some- 
what less variability than the total 3A 
grade; whereas, the pupils born within 
the District are slightly less variable in 
the 1A and 5A grades, but have the 
same variability as the total 3A grade. 
Tables II, III and IV give the distri- 
butions for these grades. 


INTERPRETATION OF 1.Q. TRENDS 


This is an exceedingly interesting 
problem. Why does the average I.Q. 
of these pupils beginning at 93.35 in 
the 1A grade rise to 95.71 in the 3A 
grade, and then fall to 92.72 in the 5A 
grade? Or, if we concern ourselves 
with the children born outside the 
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District, why does the average 


beginning at 91.35 in the 1A grade re- 


I.Q. 1A grade rise to 97.59 in the 3A grade, 


and then fall to 94.56 in the 5A grade? 


main practically the same in the 3A The rise of the average I.Q. from ap- 


TABLE I* 


Tue MEANS AND STANDARD DeviaTIONs OF I.Q.’s oF THE 1A, 3A, AND 5A GRADES, AND 
Sim1LaAR CONSTANTS OF THESE GRADES DivipED INTO THOSE Born WITHIN 


AND WITHOUT WASHINGTON 














1A Grade 3A Grade 5A Grade 
Mean Mean Mean 
LQ: e 1.Q. 1.Q. e 
Entire Population 93.35 17.10 95.71 92.72 15.75 





Children Born in D.C. 94.20 


16.85 97.59 


94.56 15.30 





Children Born Outside 
D.C. 91.35 


17.10 91.61 


89.19 15.95 





* Table should be read as follows: The mean I.Q. of the “Entire population,” 1A Grade 
is 93.35, and the standard deviation is 17.10, etc. All I.Q.’s were derived from the admin- 
istration of the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test. 


TABLE II 


DisTRIBUTION OF I.Q.’s or 1A GrapB Pupiis as A WHOLE AND OF THIS GRADE DIVIDED 
Into THosse Born WITHIN AND WiTHOUT WASHINGTON 











1.Q Entire Born in Born outside 
iid Population D.C. D.C. 
145-149 2 1 1 
140-144 2 2 0 
135-139 10 8 2 
130-134 18 14 4 
125-129 27 23 4 
120-124 53 40 13 
115-119 120 94 26 
110-114 166 120 46 
105-109 185 132 53 
100-104 221 153 68 
95-99 190 140 50 
90-94 207 147 60 
85-90 213 149 64 
80-84 237 169 68 
75-79 157 116 41 
70-74 114 78 36 
65-69 99 67 32 
60-64 45 28 17 
55-59 22 9 13 
50-54 7 4 3 
45-49 6 0 6 
40-44 1 0 1 
35-39 1 1 0 
2103 1495 608 





grade, and then fall to 89.19 in the 5A 
grade? Or, if we consider the children 
born within the District, why does the 
average I.Q. beginning at 94.2 in the 


proximately 93 in the first grade to 
96 in the third grade is significant. 
The difference divided by the stand- 
ard error of the difference is 4.1. Like- 
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TABLE III 


1ntTO THOSE BorN WITHIN AND WITHOUT WASHINGTON 

















1.Q Entire Born in Born Outside 
ita Population RG. D.C. 
155-159 2 2 0 
150-154 0 0 0 
145-149 1 1 0 
140-144 2 1 : 
185-139 5 + 1 
130-134 9 Y f 2 
125-129 20 15 5 
120-124 43 39 4 
115-119 76 64 12 
110-114 89 76 13 
105-109 137 102 35 
100-104 161 107 54 
95-99 161 106 55 
90-94 145 106 39 
85-89 150 94 56 
80-84 116 57 59 
75-79 89 62 27 
70-74 65 34 31 
65-69 18 8 10 
60-64 22 14 8 
55-59 6 4 2 
50-54 6 4 2 
1323 907 416 
TABLE IV 


DistRIBUTION oF I.Q.’s or 5A GRADE Pupiis as A WHOLE AND OF THIS GRaDE DIvIpED 


INTO THOSE BORN WITHIN AND WITHOUT WASHINGTON 











LQ Entire Born in Born outside 
cd Population D.C. D.C. 
150-154 1 0 1 
145-149 0 0 0 
140-144 0 0 0 
135-139 3 1 2 
130-134 5 5 0 
125-129 10 éf 3 
120-124 24 17 7 
115-119 45 39 6 
110-114 104 80 24 
105-109 102 76 26 
100—104 142 97 45 
95-99 155 111 44 
90-94 158 104 54 
85-89 130 79 51 
80-84 115 67 48 
75-79 96 51 45 
70-74 63 38 25 
65-69 63 37 26 
60-64 18 7 11 
55-59 18 8 10 
50-54 4 3 1 
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wise, the drop from 96 to 93 in the 
fifth grade is significant. The dif- 
ference divided by the standard error 
of the difference is 4.6. How far has 
selection operated in this? 

In Table V we have set forth the 
holding power of the first six grades, 
beginning with the year 1924-25. 
Taking the enrollment in the first 
grade in 1924-25 as 100 per cent, in 
the successive grades and years we 


tirely in terms of selection. If selec- 
tion raises the average I.Q. 2.36 be- 
tween grades one and three, what is it 
that depresses it 2.99 between grades 
three and five? If the I.Q. is constant, 
ought not it be at least maintained at 
the third grade level? 

Influence of ‘Mind-set.’—It seems 
likely that the rise in the average I.Q. 
from grades one to three may be ex- 
plained in part by the failure of the 


TABLE V 


ENROLLMENT OF COLORED PoupILs IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS BY GRADES AND YEARS 
SHowine Houtpine PowER 








Enrollment from 1924 to 1929 inclusive 





Grades 





1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 
Grade 6 1,852 1, 967 2,039 2,038 2,071 2,044 
Grade 5 27169 2,411 2/310 2,286 2,311 2,276 
Grade 4 2'470 2°424 =. 22327 2;382 2°358 2/585 
Grade 3 27448 27351 2,406 2,394 2.683 27826 
Grade 2 2°400 2,555 2°518 2/864 2.937 27936 
Grade 1 3,249 3,398 3/883 3/916 37878 4/159 
Kindergarten 1,651 1,815 1,814 1,905 1,693 1,903 





find percentages held as follows: 78.6, 
75.1, 73.3, 71.1, 62.9. Thus we see that 
between the first and second grades 
there is a loss of 21.4 per cent of the 
enrollment of the basal year; between 
the second and third grades, 3.5 per 
cent; between the third and fourth 
grades, 1.8 per cent; between the 
fourth and fifth grades, 2.2 per cent; 
and between the fifth and sixth grades 
8.2 per cent. Obviously, there is 
marked selection between the first 
and second grades. The rise in the 
I.Q. from the first to the third grade, 
therefore, may plausibly be explained 
by selection. 

The writer, however, believes that 
other important factors are operating. 
At least we run into something of an 
absurdity if we attempt to account for 
the I.Q.-trends among our testees en- 


subjects to grasp the real significance 
of the test instructions and by a lack 
of certain desirable ‘‘mental sets” for 
performing paper and pencil work. 
There is little doubt that children 
from contrasting environments have 
different ‘‘mental sets.’”’ Shales* has 
studied the ‘‘mind-set” in rural and 
city school children and finds very 
definite evidence of difference. Peter- 
son‘ has emphasized what he believes 
to be a marked difference in the “‘mind 
set’’ of colored and white children. The 
proof of the réle of these factors, how- 
ever, remains to be established. 


3 J. M. Shales, ‘‘A study of Mind-Set in 
Rural and City School Children,’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 21: 246-258. 

‘ Joseph Peterson, ‘‘Methods of Investi- 
gating Comparative Abilities in Races.’ 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
sae iy and Social Science. Nov. 1928. Pp. 

8-85. 
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The I.Q. and Grades.—Dearborn® 
finds the variation in mean I.Q.’s ac- 
cording to grades as follows: 


Grade II IIT IV V VI Vil Vill 
1Q. 97 97 97 98 101 101 104 


The average I.Q. increases from 97 to 
104 for grades two to eight inclusive. 
His findings are the combined results 
from three typical New England towns 
and are in substantial agreement with 
findings on city children in general.® 
One possible explanation of the re- 
verse trend in the higher grades in the 
colored school population of Washing- 
ton is that there is considerable re- 
placement of children born and reared 
in Washington by children from 
Southern communities. This explana- 
tion seems inadequate. Taking the na- 
tive children of the District who have 
had all of their training in the District 
schools, we find that the average I.Q. 
of the 1A grade is 94.2; that of the 3A 
grade is 97.6; and that of the 5A grade 
is 94.6. The consecutive differences 
divided by their standard errors are 
4.9 and 4.1, respectively. We must, 
therefore, definitely rule out the above 
explanation. The truth is that there is 
greater variation in the average I.Q.’s 
of the children born and reared in the 
District than of those born outside of 
the District. The difference between 
the average I.Q.’s in the first and third 
grades of children born outside the 
District is 0.3, whereas, the similar 
difference of children born in the Dis- 
trict is 3.39. Of the children born out- 
side the District, the difference be- 
tween the 3A and 5A grades is 2.42, 
5 W. F. Dearborn, Intelligence Tests. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1928, p. 155. 
®* Rudolph Pintner, J ntelligence Testing 


(New Edition.) New York: Henry Holt, 
1931, p. 246. 


whereas, the similar difference of the 
children born in the District is 3.03. 
The difference between grades 1A and 
3A for children born outside the Dis- 
trict is insignificant. The difference 
between grades 3A and 5A is barely 
significant. The latter difference di- 
vided by its standard error is 2.3. 
Therefore, the decrease in average 
I.Q. between the third and fifth grades 
must be explained by other factors. 
Earlier Explanations.—One expla- 
nation of this phenomenon that might 
be offered is the old, familiar one which 
has had considerable currency at 
times, i.e., that we are dealing with a 
hereditary, racial difference. Referring 
to Negro children Odum’ says: 
The brightest students are those from 9 to 
13 years of age; the clearest minds seem to 
be found from 10 to 12 years of age. [And] 


. after 10 or 12, their development is 
physical rather than mental. 


As late as 1926, Guy B. Johnson’ 

studying musical talent of Negroes, 
observes: 
The Negro fifth grade has tconsistently 
shown a tendency to compare better with 
the white fifth grade than the Negro eighth 
grade and the adults compare with the cor- 
responding white groups. Thus once more 
we have verification of the oft stated idea 
that the Negro child matures more rapidly 
than the white child. 


Is it likely that the Negro and the 
white child are actually more alike na- 
tively at birth than in later years? In 
one sense this hypothesis is a contra- 
diction of terms. Nevertheless, the no- 
tion has persisted that in early years 
children of different races are very 


7 Quoted from Pintner, op. cit., pp. 432- 

my ublished manuscript quoted from 

R. Garth, Race Psychology, New York: 
MeGran Hil, 1931, p. 151. 
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much alike but differ widely by early 
adolescence. It is not always quite 
clear whether the later difference is 
viewed as a delayed expression of the 
nature of the germ plasm or as a per- 
sisting difference ab initio which es- 
capes notice because of the inadequacy 
of our measuring instruments. Those 
who have studied racial differences 
usually have done so in the later ages 
of childhood. In ages 12 to 13, Peter- 
son and Lanier® find rather striking 
differences between Negro and white 
children. Although the authors ex- 
hibit gratifying caution in drawing 
conclusions, the implications are all 
but stark. They begin with the as- 
sumption that some of their tests, 
Peterson’s Rational LearningTest, for 
instance, measure native endowment: 
Efficiency in the test seems to be largely, 
if not entirely, free from the influence of 
home and school training, with the excep- 


tion of learning how to count to five and to 
understand spoken language.®* 


The hypothesis admitted, the conclu- 
sion follows readily. But the matter is 
hardly so simple. Native endowment 
does not develop apart from experi- 
ence. The roots of a present ‘“‘mental 
set” or attitude may extend back to 
childhood and thus it is conditioned 
by its past history. Lifting one’s self 
by one’s own boot straps is probably 
just as absurd mentally as physically. 
Admittedly, responses on tests are 
made at a high level of attention. 
Without entering into a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the development of atten- 
tion, we know that the efficiency of an 
individual’s attention to a thing or 
_ ‘J. Peterson, and L. N. Lanier, Studies 
tn the Comparative Abilities of Whites and 
Negroes. Mental Measurement Monographs, 


Serial No. 5. February 1929. 
% Ibid., p. 94. 


process is a function of his previous 
experience. He attends best to the 
thing which most easily connects up 
with his past experience. If, for in- 
stance, a farmer, a military man, and 
a geologist view a piece of ground, 
other things being equal, the farmer 
sees its possibilities for producing 
crops; the military man views the 
ground in terms of the possibilities of 
attack and defense; whereas, the geol- 
ogist sees it in terms of the earth’s 
strata or something of the sort. The 
attention is determined by the past 
experience of the individual. One un- 
accustomed to reading is bored by 
books or newspapers and may soon 
fall asleep, whereas, the habitual 
reader can resist reading only with 
marked difficulty. One finds it very 
difficult to attend to the ticks of a 
telegraphic instrument for any con- 
siderable time unless one understands 
telegraphy. Listening to a short dis- 
course in an unknown language may 
suffice to bore us extremely. Let us pic- 
ture relatively illiterate individuals 
confronted with the materials of an 
intelligence test. The materials are 
new and they either amuse, bore, or, 
what is worse, evoke indifferent re- 
sponses. The insistent challenge which 
confronts trained persons is absent. 
Can we suppose that the tests ade- 
quately tap their native capacity? 

It should be said, however, that 
Peterson!® recognizes the influence of 
attitudes though it is not clear what 
weight he allows them. 

Do Intelligence Tests Measure the 
Same Thing at Different Levels?—Pro- 
fessor T. L. Kelley" estimated the 


10 Annals, loc. cit. 

1 T, L. Kelley, Scientific Method. Colum- 
bus, Ohio State University Press 1929, pp. 
84-112. 
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relative effectiveness of several tests 
in measuring native mental ability at 
different grade levels. He was inter- 
ested in the problem of units in which 
native ability should be measured. 
This is not the place to explain the 
technique and assumptions underlying 
the estimation. He found that if the 
difference between the third and 
fourth grades is regarded as 1, the 
differences between the seventh and 
eighth grades on the following tests 


are: 
Grades Grades 








3-4 7-8 

Stanford-Binet 1 .50 
Stanford Achievement 

Reading 1 43 
Stanford Arithmetic 

Reasoning 1 .83 
Stanford Arithmetic 

Computation 1 44 


In spite of the hazard of attempting 
to turn an investigator’s data to an 
unintended account, the writer inter- 
prets these findings as meaning that 
these tests tend to measure native 
ability less and less with increase in 
school grades. This interpretation, if 
sound, is exceedingly important in 
connection with out immediate prob- 
lem. For, if our measuring instruments 
show diverging trends between groups 
with different experiences as age in- 
creases and at the same time tend to 
measure native ability less and less, 
are not the results just what we should 
expect? 

What Happens to I.Q. as Age In- 
creases?—We wish next to raise the 
question whether decrease in the aver- 
age I.Q. as age increases, is peculiar to 
colored children. Freeman et al.!* have 

12 F, N. Freeman, e al, ‘““The Influence of 
Environment on the Intelligence, School 


Achievement and Conduct of Foster Chil- 
dren.” The Twenty-seventh Year-Book of 


examined this question rather care- 
fully. They found, using Terman’s 
standardization group for the Stan- 
ford-Binet, a correlation between 
chronological age and I.Q. of —.24 
+.02. In the group which they studied 
with the same age limits (between 5 
and 14), the correlation between 
chronological age and I.Q. was —.29 
+.04. They also studied the change in 
the I.Q.’s of superior children who had 
been in good environment all their 
lives. They consisted of 673 children 
in the University of Chicago elemen- 
tary school and of 187 children tested 
under the direction of Professor Bald- 
win at the University of Iowa. Free- 
man and his associates found the same 
tendency of the I.Q. to decrease with 
age. In the Chicago group the correla- 
tion of 1.Q. with chronological age 
was —.21+.05. There have been 
other findings of the same sort. For in- 
stance, Miss Elderton, cited by these 
authors, obtained a correlation of 
—.31 for a group of orphanage chil- 
dren tested by the Stanford Revision. 
H. E. Jones working with rural sub- 
jects, observes: 
In the case of the Stanford Revision ma- 
terial, the intelligence quotients are un- 
fitted for our purposes, owing to the fact 
that in this rural population the median 
I.Q. drops steadily from 93.6 at 10 years 
to 82.7 at 14 years. 

Jones makes the following note in 
connection with his statement: 
A similar result has been reported by N. D 
M. Hirsch, in a recent study of rural chil- 
dren in Kentucky. A decrease in the aver- 
age I.Q. was found, from 81.0 at 8 years to 
73.1 at 13 years. 


the National Society i the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1928. pp. 101-2 

3H. E. Jones, “‘A First Study of Parent- 
Child Resemblance i in Intelligence.”” T'wen- 
ty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. pp. 61-72 
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i More recently Wheeler“ has studied 


Tennessee mountain children. He 
finds decreases in the average I.Q.’s at 
successive age levels as follows: 
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opportunities to have similar experi- 
ences. Second, there must have been 
the same or similar social incentives to 
participate in those experiences. Third, 














Ages 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Illinois Intelligence 
1.Q. Medians 5 83.4 85.2 81.4 80.5 75.4 72.5 
Dearborn IA and IIC 
I. Q. Medians 95.3 89.7 37.2 81.8 79.4 75.7 72.5 





Thus we may conclude that there is a 
tendency for the I.Q. to decrease with 
age. 

bs Why the Difference between Urban 
and Rural Subjects?—It may be asked 
why Dearborn did not find a decreased 
average 1.Q. in the higher grades. The 
writer ventures the guess that the con- 
stancy of the average I.Q.’s as found 
by Dearborn is due to the fact that 
two forces operate to nullify the de- 
crease of the I.Q.’s with increase in 
age, namely, selection and favorable 
environment. Another way of putting 
the matter is that the tests have been 
standardized on a selected type of pu- 
pils, namely, city grade children. In 
applying them to city children, we, 
therefore, find that the average 1.Q. 
tends toward practical constancy from 
grade to grade. When we apply the 
tests to children of small-community 
or rural status, the condition is quite 
altered. 

The Preconditions of Mental Meas- 
urement.—In mental measurement, if 
our instruments are to measure the na- 
tive mentality with any degree of real 
satisfaction, we must admit certain 
necessary preconditions. First, the 
testees must have had equal or similar 


4L. R. Wheeler, ‘‘The Intelligence of 
East Tennessee Mountain Children.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 23: 351-370. 


there must be the same or similar in- 
centives to achieve under prescribed 
test conditions. If these conditions are 
met, we may reasonably compare per- 
sons roughly in respect to their native 
mental equipment despite the crude- 
ness of our present instruments. Other- 
wise, the comparisons become ex- 
tremely hazardous. We may illustrate 
the hazard by thinking of two exposed 
vessels having the same capacity but 
subjected to unequal rainfall for a 
given period. No one would argue for 
a moment that we could, by measur- 
ing the contents of the vessels, infer 
their capacities. There is little doubt, 
however, that some testers of mental 
ability have fallen into a fallacy of this 
kind. 

Why the I.Q.’s of our Subjects De- 
crease with Grade.—Let us suppose 
that the social milieu necessary to 
maintain constancy of the I.Q. differs 
at different age levels, and that the 
demand is for increasingly complex 
and rich environment. In very early 
childhood, the simple, underprivileged 
environment may be adequate. As the 
child becomes older, the same environ- 
ment may cease to suffice with the con- 
sequence that the I.Q. drops. 

Consider now our third grade chil- 
dren. Grant that selection and en- 
vironment working together give us a 
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type of pupil in this grade for whom 
the school, home and community en- 
vironment is sufficient to sustain the 
1.Q. more or less adequately. As the 
child increases in age, however, the 
demands increase. The community life, 
home environment, and school activi- 
ties become increasingly more inade- 
quate. The decrease in I.Q. is an ob- 
vious result. In the case of our testees, 
the selection above the third grade is 
comparatively meager. The lack of 
counteracting social-cultural support, 
therefore, permits a considerable de- 
pression of the I.Q. 

This, briefly, seems to account for 
the facts we have before us. That this 
sort of depression in the case of coun- 
try children occurs has already been 
pointed out by Jones’ study of country 
children and by Hirsch’s and Wheeler’s 
study of mountain children.“ It may 
be that the decrease is roughly pro- 
portionate to the deficiency of the en- 
vironment. The decrease in the case of 
the colored children of Washington 
amounts to about 3 points between the 
third and fifth grades. In the case of 
the country children studied by Jones 
it amounts to approximately 10 points 
from ages 10-14. In Hirsch’s study the 
drop is approximately 7 points from 
ages 8 to 13. Wheeler’s subjects show 
a decrease of 20 points from ages 9 to 
15. We do not have data upon the 
Washington colored children which 
would show decrease in average I.Q. 
with increase in age. But they are not 
indispensable; for if the I.Q. decreases 
with increase in grade, a decrease with 
increase in age would seem to follow a 
fortiori. The reverse is not necessarily 
true; for if there is sufficient selection, 


4H. E. Jones, op. cit., and L. R. 
Wheeler, op. cit. 


the average I.Q. will not decrease 
with increase in grade. Only in this 
way may we account for the findings 
of Wheeler that in spite of the decrease 
of I.Q. with increase in age among his 
mountain subjects, it, nevertheless, 
remains quite constant or slightly in- 
creases with grade. We have shown 
that there is only slight selection 
among the Washington colored child- 
ren in the elementary school safter the 
first grade; hence the decerase in I.Q. 
with increase in grade. But we have 
also shown that the phenomenon of 
decrease in I.Q. with age is by no 
means uniquely a racial characteristic. 
Rather, it seems to be a concomitant 
of environment independent of race. 
At least the burden of proof rests with 
him who asserts the contrary. 


INTELLIGENCE LEVELS OF CHILDREN 
Born IN WASHINGTON AND OF 
THOSE BoRN ELSEWHERE 


Pintner!® writes: 


... the most liberal estimate seems to be 
that at most 25 per cent of the colored 
reach or exceed the median intelligence of 
the whites. 


Our results are not in harmony with 
Pintner’s conclusion. The difference 
between the intelligence of colored 
children in Washington and those else- 
where needs explanation. The most 
obvious explanation that occurs to one 
is the familiar disturber of test results 
—selection. There are those who will 
readily explain the superior I.Q.’s of 
the Washington colored children by 
insisting that superior colored people 
in the surrounding states migrate to 
Washington. Intelligence makes or 

16 Rudolph Pintner, Intelligence Testing, 


(New Edition) New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1931. P. 443. 
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geeks superior environment, not the 
reverse. 

Is the Negro Population of Washing- 
ton Selected?—The question of selec- 
tion in the colored population of 
Washington is undoubtedly a fasci- 
nating one and could well be dealt 
with from an historical point of view, 
were the writer competent and this the 
place to do so. He has made a rather 
cursory study of the nature and origin 
of the colored population in Washing- 
ton. Suffice it to say that in his judg- 
ment selection has not had as much 
influence as one might suppose. The 
Negro population of the District in- 
creased from 14,316 in 1860 to 43,404 
in 1870, the decade of the Civil War. 
Approximately 10,000 Negroes came 
to Washington during the period of 
sixty years, 1800-1860; 29,108, ap- 
proximately three times as many, 


the South. They were mainly colored 
people from adjacent areas of Virginia 
and Maryland. It may be that ex- 
slaves charmed by the uniform and 
better treatment of their deliverers 
are superior intellectually to the sober 
ones who turned to farming and in- 
dustry to insure future well-being. 
However, the writer doubts it. Nor 
does he ascribe to them as large a 
measure of the spirit of adventure as 
he at first was inclined. It may have 
been a greater adventure to risk hope 
and safety among their former masters 
who were now destitute. 

Whatever the character of the Ne- 
gro migrant to Washington in the dis- 
tant past, we have in this investigation 
a clear indication of the character of 
the migrant children within the last 
decade. Table VI gives the results in a 
concise way. In next to the bottom 


TABLE VI 


Means, DirFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS AND CRITICAL RATIOS BY GRADES FOR 
CHILDREN BORN WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE DISTRICT 




















1A 3A 5A 

Born in D.C. N =1,495 N =907 N =827 
M = 94.20 M =97.59 M =94.56 
o =16.85 o =15.90 o =15.30 

Born outside D.C. N =608 N =416 N =431 
M =91.35 M=91.61 M=89.19 
o=17.10 o =14.65 o =15.95 

Difference 2.85 5.98 5.37 
Critical Ratio 3.480 6.709 5.746 





came to Washington during the period 
1860-1870.17 The increase in Negro 
population during 1860-70 was 300 
per cent; more than 200 per cent of 
this increase were migrants. This in- 
crease was due largely to the followers 
of the Union Army withdrawing from 





United States Census Report, 1915. 
Ep. 57, 218: 


line are to be found the mean I.Q. dif- 
ferences by grades between the chil- 
dren born in the District and those 
born elsewhere. In the 1A grade the 
difference is 2.85 with a critical ratio 
of 3.5, in the 3A grade the difference 
is 5.98 with a critical ratio of 6.7; and 
in the 5A grade the difference is 5.37 
with a critical ratio of 5.7. From these 
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data it is obvious that the mean I.Q. 
of those born in the District and that 
of those born out of the District differ 
systematically and in favor of the 
Washington-born children. Thus we 
are able to conclude th»t the children 
born outside of the L strict not only 
fail to boost the mean I.Q. of the total 
population but actually lower it. 

One may argue, however, that the 
migrants of years ago were superior to 
the recent migrants. This would mean 
that the colored people of Washington 
are tending to I.Q. perdition! But this 
sounds like the argument of the early 
twenties with reference to the immi- 
grants to the United States. Whoever 
resorts to such heroic measures in de- 
fense of an hypothesis may, so far as 
the writer is concerned, make the most 
of his heroism. 

Does the Superior Environment of 
Washington Affect the I.Q.’s of Mi- 
grants?—This is an important ques- 
tion because if one can detect no trace 
of improvement of [.Q.-standing of 
the migrants, this will prove a real aid 
and comfort to the selectionist. For- 
tunately we have carefully investi- 
gated this issue. It has been noted 
above that the average I.Q.’s of colored 
children in Washington have different 
magnitudes according as they were 
born in or out of Washington. This 
arbitrary dichotomy would be suf- 
ficient if the I.Q. were a characteristic 
independent of environment. It tells 
only a part of the story, however, for 
there is good evidence that the magni- 
tude of the average I.Q. varies with 
length of time the environment has 
operated. 

We devised a questionnaire for use 
in the 3A and 5A grades which re- 
quired the pupil to list the schools he 


had attended, their location, and the 
period of attendance. The items were 
interspersed with check questions 
such as: ‘‘ How long have you lived in 
Washington?” ‘When did you come 
to Washington?” etc. The question- 
naire was administered simultaneously 
to all the members of a class. All chil- 
dren in grades 3A and 5A were included 
excepting incidental absentees. Im- 
mediately upon concluding, the ex- 
aminer checked the answers of those 
who were born outside of Washington. 
Any discrepancy in the replies was 
noted and immediately cleared up by 
conference with pupils. 

From these questionnaires we se- 
cured the needed data to study the 
1.Q.’sin relation to length of residence. 
After eliminating uncertain responses 
which had not been resolved by con- 
ference, we had approximately 600 
pupils on the third- and fifth-grade 
levels, respectively. To facilitate com- 
putation we drew every other test 
blank. We began with 297 pupils in 
the 3A grade and 300 in the 5A grade. 
The length of residence ranged from a 
relatively small fraction of a year to 
ten years in the 3A grade; and in the 
5A grade, from a similar fraction of a 
year to 13 years. We eliminated all 
pupils who had resided in Washington 
nine years or more. This was done for 
two reasons. The average I.Q. in- 
creases only slightly after eight and 
one-half years of residence. There was 
evidence also that those eliminated 
were really unrepresentative. The cor- 
relation ratios of I.Q. on length of resi- 
dence for the grades are .24 and .30, 
respectively. The regression lines are 
not linear. The correlation ratio meas- 
ures the degree of concentration of the 
1.Q.’s about the regression line regard- 
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less of the character of the line. We, 
therefore, need to determine the re- 
gression line in order to determine 
the concomitance between I.Q.’s and 
length of residence. The scatter dia- 
grams suggest at once parabolas of the 
second degree. Although the error of 


means. Similarly 7 is the theoretical 
mean I.Q. values expressed as devia- 
tion from the mean of all the I.Q. val- 
ues. The unit of both x and y is the 
class interval of five. 

Similarly the curve for the 5A grade 
is described by: 
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Fig. 1. The Relation Between the Size of I.Q. and Length of Residence—Grade 3A. 


estimate is large in both grades, the 
curves will nevertheless portray the 
trends very well. The third grade 
parabola curve is described by the 
following formula: 

j= .18097 +.313422 — .039362? 
Y;=59;+M; M;=93.25 

where Y is the theoretical average I.Q. 
values corresponding to the years 
of residence, and x represents years 
of residence as deviations from the 


js= .21505 +.323902 — .038502? 
Y; =5j;,+M; M;=90.804 


Figures 1 and 2 present graphic repre- 
sentations of these curves. 

Obviously, children in these grades 
who have averaged longer residence in 
Washington have higher I.Q.’s. The 
fact that at the limit of eight years 
the children born within and without 
Washington seem to have the same 
brightness suggests that in the last 
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analysis the differences may be ac- 
counted for by environmental condi- 
tions. Whatever one concludes as to 
selection, one must concede that the 
migrants who came to Washington 
within the last seven or eight years 
did not bring superior I.Q.’s with 
them. (We refer to empirical I.Q.’s 
of course. Discussion of I.Q.’s in any 
other sense is likely to lead to a tricky 
use of words.) They, in fact, have 
lowered the otherwise average stand- 
ing of Washington children. 

Since there is a general tendency for 
the I.Q. to decrease with age, a part 
of the salutary effect of the Washing- 
ton environment is masked. This tend- 
ency seems to be accentuated some- 
what among our subjects. We are 
justified, therefore, in believing that 
the influence is rather marked. 

Does the I.Q. Level of Washington 
Colored Children Indicate a Racial Dif- 
ference?—Following the issuance of 
the results of the psychological exam- 
ining in the army the question of ra- 
‘cial, native, mental differences came 
strikingly to the foreground. Marked 
differences were found between cer- 
tain racial groups. These differences 
made fine material for the propagan- 
dists and were undoubtedly very satis- 
fying to some scientific workers in the 
field of testing. Even the monumental 
work edited by Yerkes!* apparently 
does not face the facts squarely. It 
comments at length and in detail 
upon certain racial differences of the 
draftees, but does not say very much 
about the mental differences of the 
white draftees from different states. 
When one considers the median stand- 








18 Robert M. Yerkes, ‘Psychological Ex- 
amining in the U.S. Army.” Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Science, Vol. XV, 
1921, pp. 705-42. 





ing on the Alpha test of the white 
draftees from the state of Washington 
or California (medians 79 and 78 re- 
spectively) as compared with those 
from Mississippi or Georgia (medians 
41 and 42 respectively) it is difficult 
to understand why this contrast was 
not emphasized. With reference to 
state differences it became “‘ necessary, 
therefore, to be satisfied with the mere 
presentation of the original distribu- 
tions as they resulted from Hollerith 
analysis and to leave interpretation 
for future research.””!® Chapter 8 of 
this work, consisting of 37 pages, is 
is devoted to “Intelligence of the 
Negro.” 

The knightliest of the exponents of 
race differences in intelligence was 
Carl C. Brigham.?° His work is based 
upon two fundamental assumptions: 
First, that the army tests were gen- 
uine measures of native intelligence. 

..., for we must assume that we are 
measuring native or inborn intelligence, and 
any increase in our test score due to any 
other factor may be regarded as an error.” 


Second, that he could, with the infor- 
mation available, determine the per- 
centage composition of the popula- 
tions of European nations in terms of 
the three great classes of the Cau- 
casian “‘race,’’ namely, the Nordics, 
the Alpines and the Mediterraneans. 
Armed with these two fundamental 
assumptions, he bore the colors of the 
Nordics to the pedestal of the gods. 
The crossing of the Nordics with the 
Alpine Slav is deprecated. He believes 
that the then recent immigration, 
composed, as he says, of 70 or 75 per 

19 Robert M. Yerkes, op. cit., p. 681. | 

20 Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American 
Intelligence. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 


sity Press, 1925. 
208 Tiid., p. 100. 
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cent of the Alpine and Mediterranean 
races who are intellectually inferior to 
the Nordic race, will do untold harm 
to America unless such immigration 
is stopped. He says: 


According to all evidence available, then, 


Brigham was writing in 1923. In 1930, 
just seven years later, he writes* with 
reference to this earlier work of his as 
follows: 


If the army alpha test has thus been shown 
to be internally inconsistent to such a de- 
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Fia. 2. The Relation Between the Size of I.Q. and Length of Residence—Grade 5A. 


American intelligence is declining and will 
proceed with an accelerating rate as the 
racial admixture becomes more and more 
extensive. The decline of American intelli- 
gence will be more rapid than the decline 
of the intelligence of European national 
groups, owing to the presence here of the 
negro. These are the plain, if somewhat 
ugly, facts that our study shows.?%> 


% Tbid., p. 210. 


gree, then it is absurd to go beyond this 
point and combine alpha, beta, the Stan- 
ford-Binet and the individual performance 
tests in the so-called “‘combined scale,” or 
to regard a combined scale score derived 
from one test or complex of tests as equiva- 
lent to that derived from another test or 


21 Carl C. Brigham, “Intelligence Tests 
of Immigrant Groups,” Psychological Re- 
view, 37: 194, 195. 1930. 
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another complex of tests. As this metho 
was used by the writer in his earlier analy- 
sis of the army tests as applied to samples 
of foreign born in the draft, that study with 
its entire hypothetical superstructure of 
racial differences collapses completely. 


And further: 


This review has summarized some of the 
more recent test findings which show that 
comparative studies of various national 
and racial groups may not be made with 
existing tests, and which show, in particu- 
lar, that one of the most pretentious of 
these comparative racial studies—the writ- 
er’s own—was without foundation. 


Thus time and experience may sober 
and chasten the thoughts of men. We 
hasten to add that this retraction is 
entirely meritorious and sets a high 
example which should be emulated by 
all scientific workers. 

With this background we may ex- 
amine the significance of our findings 
in further detail. The average I.Q. of 
the white elementary school popula- 
tion of Washington centers about 100. 
It is reported as 102, but this result is 
derived by averaging for each pupil 
results from at least two intelligence 
tests. This undoubtedly introduces a 
practice effect. The average I.Q. of the 
colored elementary pupils, born in the 
District, is 95.24 (estimated from our 
cross-sections). Can these 4.76 points 
be accounted for by other than a na- 
tive difference? The answer to this 
question would seem to be an affirma- 
tive one. 

In 1930 we found that the average 
achievement ages of the colored chil- 
dren on the higher levels of the elemen- 
tary schools were about a year below 
the average mental ages. The cause 
of this lag of ‘‘achievement’’ behind 
“mentality” is probably very complex. 
It lies undoubtedly in the response pat- 





tern of the community which influences 
both teacher and pupil. It is probably 
identical or has large overlap with the 
nexus of influences which gives rise to 
high percentages of delinquency. The 
treatment of both lies in improved 
community-welfare programs which 
adequately embody mental hygiene, 
We estimate a community of function 
ing between intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests of 75 or 80 per cent. This 
is a conservative estimate.” Deficiency 
in achievement alone, then, might ac- 
count for the difference under discus- 
sion. 

In a previous paragraph we have 
mentioned the equal opportunity of 
the colored and white populations in 
Washington in terms of proportionate 
expenditures for schools. This, how- 
ever, must not mislead us into believ- 
ing that the cultural opportunities of 
the two races are equal. No one ac- 
quainted with the relative vocational 
opportunities, wealth, and voice in 
the control of affairs can fail to be im- 
pressed with this fact. 

The social-cultural status of the 
Negro in Washington is difficult to de- 
scribe. In what follows one may either 
understand what the writer means or, 
if unacquainted with the race problem 
in America, may fail almost entirely 
to appreciate the significance of the 
disease of which he gives a few symp- 
toms. It would be too long and too dif- 
ficult a task to take the uninitiated 
into the labyrinth of race distinctions 
as they express themselves in America. 
Race prejudice is chameleon in char- 
acter. It differs under different circum- 
stances and at different times under 


_% T. L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educa- 
tional Measurements. Yonkers: World Book 
Co., 1925. 
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the same circumstances. We shall, 
therefore, attempt to indicate only a 
few of the high lights or dark abysses, 
as the reader prefers, as samples of a 
total situation whose shades and nu- 
ances all but defy description in words. 

Culturally and socially the colored 
people of Washington live to them- 
selves except for those unavoidable 
circumstances inherent in spatial con- 
tiguity which neither racial group, 
even if it wished, could very well avoid. 
We must realize, however, that these 
unavoidable advantages are very sig- 
nificant. Negroes have separate 
churches, schools, hospitals, Christian 
associations, lodges, and recreation 
centers. A colored person may not en- 
ter and be served in the so-called 
“white” hotels and restaurants. Tick- 
ets to theatres in Washington are re- 
garded as licenses and, therefore, may 
be taken from the purchaser, if during 
the performance it becomes known 
that he has a small amount of Negro 
blood in his veins. In some theatres he 
may buy seats in the second balcony 
or gallery. At public concerts one is 
likely to observe conspicuous attempts 
at segregating Negroes into certain 
seating sections. In any event, it is a 
courageous soul that can brave, even 
for culture’s sake, the patronizing 
glances or whispered comments of his 
white fellow-citizens seated about 
him. 

The colored and white citizens of 
the District of Columbia are largely 
segregated by communities, not by 
act of congress, but by a settling so- 
cial process and by covenants inserted 
in deeds to property. Some years ago 
there was promise of rather rigid sepa- 
ration of the racial groups when the 
court, in part at least, sustained the 


legality of these covenants. In late 
years the rigidity of segregation has 
lessened and gradually the colored 
population has penetrated the more 
strictly white sections as the white 
residents have moved into apartment 
houses or into suburban areas. This 
breaking down of community segrega- 
tion must not be interpreted as a 
marked change of attitude of white 
citizens toward colored. The crumb- 
ling seems instead to have had its 
origin in economic considerations. 

During the democratic administra- 
tion of more than a decade ago, colored 
workers in some of the departments of 
the national government were defi- 
nitely segregated. In recent years the 
press has carried both allegations and 
denials that segregation still exists. 

Small businesses distribute them- 
selves mostly along ‘‘U” Street and 
Florida Avenue, Northwest. Here we 
find so-called“ colored” theatres whose 
owners are white but whose managing 
personnel is colored. 

Space permits brief discussion of 
only a few pertinent consequences of 
bi-racial Washington. The colored 
people in Washington really do not 
enjoy the total social and cultural in- 
fluences of the nation’s capital. They 
move and have their being largely in 
small community atmospheres.” The 
majority of them are found in isolated 
social islands. In these neighborhoods 
they are essentially small community 
dwellers. 

The Negro is in a competition with 
great odds against him. Competition is 
at its best when there is a reasonable 


23 Otto Klineberg, ‘‘An Experimental 
Study of Speed and other Factors in ‘Ra- 
cial’ Differences.’’ Archives of Psychology, 
No. 93, New York. pp. 21-22, 51, 97. 
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chance of success. The colored citizen 
is surrounded by a highly organized 
social and economic structure in which 
he is not allowed to compete on equal 
terms with his fellows. Knowledge and 
experience with the inner workings of 
the mechanisms are not shared with 
him; they are preempted by others. 
If he knocks at the door of opportu- 
nity, he is usually denied on grounds 
contrary to pronounced ethical and 
democratic ideals. 

In few walks of life may the Negro 
move and think with even reasonable 
frankness. His economic insufficiency 
renders his will ready prey to those 
having semblances of power over his 
sustenance. Success is likely to be 
bought at the price of self-effacing 
compromise between his real thoughts 
and desires and a type of histrionics 
which must be enacted with consum- 
mate sagacity to maintain favorable 
status with both his intimate fellows 
and his white neighbor. This ever 
present conflict falls little short of 
social pathology in which neither 
mind nor character may be whole- 
somely integrated. Coerced deceit is 
compelled to reverberate to the matrix 
in which character and mind have 
their beginnings. 

Finally, race prejudice expresses 
itself on at least two levels. There are 
those who feel an ill-defined dislike 
for Negroes. They do not care to have 
them around, but wish them well in 
general. On the other hand there are 
those who are not content to ascend 
toward the skies unless those they dis- 
like correspondingly descend toward 





the abyss. They delight in making the 
“‘miserable devils’? more miserable, 
This of course is a very inferior re- 
sponse. Cowardice prevents its open 
expression except in the mob. Never- 
theless, in much that occurs one can 
discover it snug in its overlay of pre- 
tensions and pretexts. The colored 
people have always gained a crumb 
of satisfaction in the fact that those 
most jealous of “superior’’ status really 
do not enjoy such a status in their 
own right at all. Their abilities would 
usually merit low rank in any recog- 
nized race. 

Thus a backwash from _ social, 
cultural, and economic exclusion, 
partly fancied but mostly real, casts a 
pall upon Negro life and makes for 
humdrum mediocrity or leads to 
ineffectual compensations. Incompe- 
tence is condoned under a veiled 
what’s-the-use attitude. It is easy to 
believe that the very texture of Negro 
life is affected by this state of affairs. 
Character and mind do not escape. 
Primitive passions must in part re- 
main primitive and express themselves 
in extreme individualism. The social 
pattern thus engendered must exert a 
negative influence upon the mental 
life of the child. He either rebels with 
little result or adopts the attitude of 
his elders on whom an inferior status 
has been fixed. Such is the sketch 
according to the writer’s observation. 

On any assumption, therefore, the 
wonder is not that the colored chil- 
dren of Washington fail to equal the 
whites in I.Q. score, but that their 
1.Q.’s are as high as they are. 
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The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1933 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


It is, without doubt, a recognized 
fact that the Negro problem in the 
United States is one of the most po- 
tent of the influences which cumula- 
tively shape American destiny. Nor 
are we dealing adequately with a con- 
sideration of such a problem if we 
narrow the focus of our attention to 
certain limited phases of the Negro’s 
progress, or lack thereof, rather than 
envisaging, as far as possible, the com- 
plete sphere of his life’s concerns. Such 
a limitation would be inadequate, be- 
cause in the first place no human be- 
ing can be considered as functioning 
properly in a social group if only a 
portion or segment of his complete 
capabilities are operating; and in the 
second place, a consideration of any 
single phase of progress demands a 
reckoning in terms of its relation to 
other phases, both laterally and ver- 
tically. Thus, we are led to the con- 
clusion that one cannot be content 
with a knowledge of the Negro’s 
educational progress without also a 
knowledge of his political, economic, 
and cultural progress; further, we 
must not only know what the Ne- 
gro is learning from the educational 
world, but also, what the educational 
world is learning from a study of the 
Negro. 

Purpose of the Study.—For this 
reason, the present article, a second 
in a series published in the April issues 
of the JourNaL or Necro Epvuca- 
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TION! deals only with research studies 
that have been made during the 
calendar year of 1933 by students in 
the various academic departments of 
American colleges and universities on 
the subject of the Negro; and with 
experimental research studies where 
the subjects were entirely, or, in a 
significant proportion, members of 
the Negro race. In the main, the 
divisions employed will be analogous 
to those of the previous study, in 
order to facilitate a comparison of 
various items and to enhance the pos- 
sibility of determining the trends, not 
only of the number of studies, but 
also of the various classifications con- 
sidered. 

Number of Studies—During the 
calendar year 1933, there were re- 
ported a total of one hundred twenty- 
two theses and dissertations written 
on subjects incident to the education 
of the Negro, and accepted by Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Seven- 
teen of the total were doctors’ dis- 
sertations; and one hundred five, 
masters’ theses. During the calendar 
year 1932, there were reported sixty- 
four masters’ theses and twelve doc- 
tors’ dissertations, making a total of 
seventy-six studies. Table I presents 
the number and percentage of increase 
for the theses, dissertations, and total 
studies for the calendar year 1932 
compared with 1933. Checks from 

1 Ellis O. Knox, ‘“The Negro as a Subject 


of University Research,” JOURNAL OF 
Negro Epucarion, 2: 165-74, Ap 1933. 
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TABLE I 


Numsper or Masters’ THEeses AND Doctors’ DissERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT To 
THE NEGRO FOR 1932 COMPARED WITH 1933 











No. Increase Per Cent 
1932 1933 1933 Increase 1933 
Masters’ Theses 64 105 41 64.06 
Doctors’ Dissertations 12 17 5 41.66 
Total Studies 72 122 50 69.45 





varied sources indicate that the figure 
for doctors’ dissertations can be con- 
sidered as representing the actual in- 
crease during the years represented. 
However, because of the use of a more 
extensive mailing list for obtaining 
information regarding masters’ theses, 
it is probable that the figures for such 
represent merely an increase in the 
number of reports received, rather 
than an increase in the number of 
theses actually written and accepted. 

Types of Classifications—In ac- 
cord with the previous study the fol- 
lowing classifications have been con- 
sidered for this report: (1) Racial 
character of institutions—all Negro, 
all white, or mixed Negro and white 
students; (2) racial identity of authors 
—Negro, white, or unknown; (3) 
geographical distribution of the uni- 
versities accepting the studies; and 
(4) studies in terms of masters’ theses 
and doctors’ dissertations by univer- 
sities and states. 

Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations.— 
A descriptive account of the prob- 
lems, methods, and findings of the 
seventeen dissertations is presented in 
a very brief form, in order to acquaint 
the reader with the various authors’ 
presentations. 

Critical Evaluation—The various 
studies and their problems will be 
classified in terms of subject-matter 
concerned with (a) administrative 
control, (b) financial support, (c) 





teaching personnel, (d) student per- 
sonnel, (e) curriculum studies, (f) 
miscellaneous professional studies, and 
(g) studies of general educational 
nature such as (1) historical, (2) 
sociological, (3) literature, and (4) 
music. 


UNIVERSITIES AND STUDENTS 
Doine RESEARCH 


It was found that studies were 
made in forty-three colleges and uni- 
versities, which are grouped by states, 
in accord with their location, and the 
number of masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations accepted by each 
institution as shown in Table II. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions —Of the total number 
of institutions reporting, three of 
them are attended primarily by Negro 
students. These three, Howard, Fisk, 
and Hampton reported a combined 
total of twenty studies, all masters’ 
theses. These represent 16.3 per cent 
of the total studies reported. 

On the other hand, the universities 
reporting which are located in the 
District of Columbia and the South- 
ern states, with the exception of those 
primarily for colored, do not permit 
the matriculation of Negroes in either 
their undergraduate or graduate de- 
partments. These universities are 
Catholic, Kentucky, Louisiana State, 
Tulane, Missouri, Washington, Duke, 
Tennessee, Y.M.C.A. College of Nash- 
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ville, Richmond, and William and 
Mary. The same condition obtains at 
the University of Notre Dame. These 
twelve institutions reported a com- 
bined total of twenty-nine studies, 
twenty-eight of which were masters’ 
theses and one a doctor’s dissertation. 
These represent 23.7 per cent of the 
total studies considered. 

The remaining twenty-eight in- 
stitutions permit the matriculation 
of Negro as well as white students. 
This group reported a combined total 
of seventy-three studies; fifty-seven of 
which are masters’ theses and sixteen, 
doctors’ dissertations. It will be found, 
then, that these institutions with 
mixed student bodies are responsible 
for 59.8 per cent of the studies re- 
ported upon. 

A summary of the above facts 
shows that the institutions which per- 
mit mixed enrollment of students 
comprise 65.1 per cent of the total in- 
stitutions accepting research studies 
on topics incident to the Negro in 
1933 and produced 59.8 per cent of the 
total studies reported. Further, and 
more significant in terms of exhaus- 
tive research studies, sixteen times as 
many doctors’ dissertations are re- 
ported from this group of institutions 
as from the other, two groups. 

Racial Identity of Authors—Even 
though each institution reporting 
upon studies was requested to state 
the racial identity of the authors, if it 
was possible to do so, such informa- 
tion could not be furnished by some 
institutions where mixed enrollment 
obtained, due to the fact that data 
identifying the race of the students 
were not available. However, due to 
the fact that a majority of the replies 
gave the race of the authors, and fur- 


ther aided by the knowledge that cer- 
tain institutions have racial restric- 
tions, it is possible to classify racially 
the authors of both the masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations. Re- 
garding the masters’ theses, fifty-two 
authors are Negroes, thirty-four are 
whites, and nineteen are unknown. 
By means of information from varied 
sources it was found that the seven- 
teen doctors’ dissertations were writ- 
ten by seven Negro, one Indian, and 
nine white students. Of the total of 
one hundred twenty-two studies it is 
definitely known then that fifty-nine, 
or 48.3 per cent, of the authors are 
Negroes. 

Location of Universities—A con- 
sideration of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the colleges and univer- 
sities concerned in this study, in 
terms of their locations by commonly 
accepted geographical regions in the 
United States, is significant when one 
recalls that over 70 per cent of the 
Negroes in the United States reside 
in the Southern states. Therefore, 
benefits accruing from a study of 
Negro problems should of necessity 
be of great interest to both the 
Southern Negro and white man, due 
to their mutual dependence one upon 
the other. Also, a great number of the 
research students, whether they em- 
ployed the historical or experimental 
method, concerned themselves par- 
ticularly with facts that could be 
gained from the immediate environ- 
ment of the collegiate institution 
where they worked. By referring to 
Table II, the geographical distribu- 
tions can readily be determined. Two 
of the institutions are found to be 
located in the New England states, 
and were responsible for five studies. 
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Seven are in the Middle Atlantic 
states, and produced twenty-one stud- 
ies. Two, one Negro and one white, are 
in the District of Columbia and are 
responsible for eight studies. Twelve 
institutions, two Negro and ten white, 
are in the Southern states, and are 
responsible for forty studies. In the 
Middle Western section there are 
seventeen universities which produced 
forty-three studies. The Western 
states, with three institutions, were re- 
sponsible for five studies. This shows 
that the largest number of institutions 
per section, seventeen, were in the 
Middle Western states where forty- 
three studies were completed, while in 
the Southern states only forty studies 
were produced. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND 

Masters’ THEsEs ON Topics INCIDENT TO 

THE NEGRO ACCEPTED IN 1933 By 43 UNI- 
VERSITIES, CLASSIFIED BY fTATES 
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Classification of the Studies by States. 
—The nature of the subject-matter 
dealt with in the one hundred twenty- 
two research studies reported upon by 
the various universities and colleges, 
in accord with the figures in Table II, 
can be understood from the titles, 
classified by states as doctors’ disser- 
tations and masters’ theses, which are 
presented in the following list: 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


ILLINOIS 

1. An Occupational Study of the Christian 
Ministry of Negro Churches (North- 
western). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
2. Analyses of Test Results from Third 
Grade Children Selected on the Basis 
of Socio-Economic Status (Harvard). 


New JERSEY 

3. Negro Organizations and Leadership 
in relation to Rural Life Virginia 
(Drew). 

4. Negro Wage Earner of New Jersey 
(Rutgers). 


New York 

5. An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes 
Toward the Negro (Teachers College, 
Columbia). 

6. Curriculum Implications from the 
Changing Culture and Civilization of 
the South African Native (Teachers 
College, Columbia). 

7. The Control of State Supported Teacher 
Training Programs for Negroes 
(Teachers College, Columbia). 

8. The Education of a South African Tribe 
(the Bomvana). (Teachers College, 
Columbia). 

9. The Evolution of the Negro College(Teach- 
ers College, Columbia). 

10. The Rural Community and the School: 
The Message of Negro and Other Ameri- 
can Schools for India (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia). 

ll. Methods of Race Adjustment Between 
White and Colored Americans (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia). 


Norta CAROLINA 
12. The Disfranchisement of the Negro in 
the South (Duke). 


Ox10 

13. Non-Academic Development of Negro 
Children in Mixed and Segregated 
Schools (Cincinnati). 


14. The African Slave Trade in Anglo- 
American Diplomacy (Ohio). 

15. The Negro Miner in West Virginia 
(Ohio). 

16. The Underground Railroad from South- 
western Ohio to Lake Erie (Ohio). 

17. The Effect of Schooling Upon Intelli- 
gence Quotients of Negro Children 
(Western Reserve). 


MASTERS’ THESES 


ARIZONA 
1. A Survey of Negro Education in Ala- 
bama (Arizona). 
2. The Negro of Tucson, Arizona, Past 
and Present (Arizona). 


CALIFORNIA 

3. A Study of Church Schools for Negroes 
to Determine Their Usefulness in 
Negro Education (Southern Cali- 
fornia). 

4. The American Negro in Contemporary 
Drama (Southern California). 

5. Southern Sentiment Regarding Slavery 
and Secession (Mills College). 


DIstTRIcT OF COLUMBIA 


6. A Follow-Up Study of Students in a 
Vocational School (Howard). 

. Federal Legislation in Relation to 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges (How- 


“I 


ard). 

. Honore de Balzac’s Conception of the 
Negro (Howard). 

. Negro Political Leadership during the 
Reconstruction Period (Howard). 

10. The Policies of the American Missionary 
Association in Relation to Negro 
Education (Howard). 

11. The Reopening of the African Slave 
Trade to the United States of Amer- 
ica, 1850 to 1860 (Howard). 

12. A Study of the Occupational Adjust- 
ments of a Selected Group of Colored 
High School Graduates (Catholic). 

13. Religious Problems Revealed by the 

Census of a Colored Parish (Cath- 

olic). 


mo © 


ILLINOIS 

14. A Seale for Discovering the Attitudes 
of the Negroes Toward the White 
Race (Chicago). 

15. Community Factors in Negro Delin- 
quency (Chicago). 

16. Some Economic Aspects of Slavery in 
Virginia During the Colonial and 
National Periods (Chicago). 

17. Negro Refugee Camps in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia During the Civil 
War (Illinois). 

18. Problems of Urban Adjustment as Dis- 
closed by Selected Case Studies of 
Negro Migrants to St. Louis and 
Cincinnati (Illinois). 
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19. Relation of Colored Farmers to Types 
of Farming in Arkansas (Illinois). 

20. Personnel Work in Twenty-two Negro 
Institutions of Higher Learning 
(Northwestern). 


INDIANA 

21. A Study of Negro Speakers (Butler). 

22. From Slavery to Freedom (Indiana). 

23. The Rhythmic Art of the American 
Negro Poet (Notre Dame). 


Iowa 

24. Commercial Education in Negro Col- 
leges (Iowa). 

25. Alcorn College and Its Graduates—A 
Case Study in Negro Leadership 
(Iowa State). 

26. Analysis of the Summer Activities of 
the Negro Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers in the States of Mississippi 
and Georgia (Iowa State). 

27. A Study of the Vocational Intentions 
of Negro Students in Fourteen City 
High Schools of Alabama (Iowa 
State). 

. Home Activities and Housing Condi- 
tions of Negro Girls in the Rural 
Secondary Schools of Virginia as an 
Index of their Curricular Needs 
(Iowa State). 

. Training, Experience and Salary of 
Negro Home Economics Teachers in 
Secondary Schools of Texas (Iowa 
State). 


Kansas 

30. Establishment and Growth of Negro 
Schools in Wichita From 1912-33 

: (Wichita). 

31. A Comparative Analysis of 100 Negro 
Offenders and 100 White Offenders 
Brought Before the Court of Harris 
County, State of Texas (Kansas). 

32. A Study of Some Relationships of So- 
cial Background to Leisure-Time- 
Behavior of One Hundred Colored 
Women of Lawrence, Kansas (Kan- 


sas). 
33. Personnel Administration in Negro In- 
surance Companies (Kansas). 


KENTUCKY 
34. The Negro in Southern Politics from 
1865 to 1890 (Kentucky). 


LOUISIANA 

35. An Analysis of the Characteristics of 
Negro Leaders in Louisiana (Louisi- 
ana State). 

36. Social and Economic Life in Louisiana 
1860-65 as Recorded by Contempo- 
raries (Louisiana State). 

37. The Aftermath of Reconstruction in 
Louisiana (Louisiana State). 

38. The Negro-French Dialect (Louisiana 
State). 
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39. The Plantation Experience of Joseph 
and Lavina Erwin (Louisiana State), 

40. A Study of the Syntax and Morphology 
of the Verb of the Creole Dialect of 
Louisiana (Louisiana State). 

41. The W. E. and Frances Roberson Me- 
morial Home. (An Institution for De- 
pendent Negro Children.) (Tulane), 

42. A Survey of Health Facilities for the 
Negro in New Orleans (Tulane). 

43. The Sylvania Williams Community 
Center (Tulane). 

44. Study of Boys Committed by Juvenile 
Court to Municipal Boys’ Home 
(January 1, 1930 through June 30, 
1932) (Tulane). 


MASSACHUSETTS 

45. The Boston Negroes’ Economic Ex- 
periences, 1700-1930 (Boston). 

46. The Negro in American drama (Bos- 


ton). 
47. Economic Handicaps of Negro Workers 
Due to Race Prejudice (Boston). 
48. Forty Prisoners, A Treatment Study 
of a Group of Negro Inmates at the 
State Prison Colony at Norfolk, 
Massachusetts (Boston). 


MicHIGAN 
49. Traffic in Women (Detroit). 


MINNESOTA 

50. A Study of Status Attitudes of Negro 
Groups in the United States (Min- 
nesota). 

51. Improvement of Faculty Personnel 
and Training in Negro Colleges 
(Minnesota). 


Missouri 

52. Medical Care for Tuberculous Negroes 
(Washington University). 

53. Social and Economic Aspects of Plan- 
tation Slavery (Missouri). 


New JERSEY 

54. Social Control and the Negro Church 
(Drew). 

55. The Piestic Tradition and the Breth- 
ren Church (Drew). 


New YorK 
56. Some Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment of Negro Secondary Educa- 
ae: (College of the City of New 

k 


ork). 

57. Determining the Content of a Long- 
Time Evening School Program— 
Based on the Needs of Negro Farm- 
ers of the Mineral Springs Agricul- 
tural Community, Ouachita Parish, 
Louisiana (Cornell). 

58. Negro Birth Statistics in the United 
States, 1915-1929 (Cornell). 
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NortH CAROLINA 

59. Institutional Care for the Defective 
Classes in North and South Caro- 
lina Prior to 1860 (Duke). 

60. Congressional Redistricting in the 
Solid South (Duke). 

. Georgia Life in the Stories of Joel 
Chandler Harris (Duke). 

. Legislative Basis for State Support 
of Public Elementary and Second- 
ary Education in Virginia Since 
1810 (Duke). 

. Racial Distinctions in the Courts of 
North Carolina (Duke). 

64. Suffrage Qualifications in Mississippi 
under the Constitutions of 1869 
and 1890 (Duke). 

65. Thomas Nelson Page’s Treatment of 
Southern Plantation Life (Duke). 


OHIO 

66. The Development of Negro Education 
as an Integral Part of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of Florida (Cin- 
cinnati). 

67. A Comparison of Intelligence Test 
Scores of Southern and Northern 
Born Negroes Residing in Cleve- 
land (Western Reserve). 

68. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion, a Christian Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety (Oberlin). 

69. The Life of the Negro Group in Ober- 
lin: A Study in Social Attitudes 
(Oberlin). 

70. A Sociological “unig of the East 
Long Street Negro District in Col- 
umbus, Ohio (Ohio State). 

71. The Construction of a Curriculum for 
the Preparation of Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education for 
Wilberforce University (Ohio State). 

. Thomas Jefferson’s Attitude toward 
Slavery and the Negro (Ohio State). 

. The Aspects of Modern Negro Poetr 
and an Interpretation of its L = j 
Religious, Evocative, and Racial 
Qualities (Ohio State). 

. The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (Ohio 
State). 

. The Negro in Retail Trade (Ohio 
State). 

. The Social and Economic Status of 
Pupils in the Senior High Schools 
for Negroes in the State of West 
Virginia (Ohio State). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

77. A Survey of the Correlation of Social 
Customs and Kinship Terminolo- 
gies in Certain African Tribes 
(Pennsylvania). 

78. Mythology in Onitsha Society (Penn- 
sylvania). 

79. The Slave Question Between the 
United States and Canada (Pitts- 
burgh). 
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80. The Legal Status of Education for 
Colored People as Determined by 
Court Decisions (Pittsburgh). 

81. Library Facilities of Negro Church 
Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh). 

82. Negroes in Who’s Who: A Study in 
Individual Status (Pittsburgh). 

83. Distribution of the Negro Population 
in Pittsburgh, 1910-1930 (Pitts- 
burgh). 


TENNESSEE 

84. The History of the Preparation and 
Professional Training of Negro 
Secondary School Teachers in Ten- 
nessee (Fisk). 

85. Historical Study of the Colored Pub- 
lic Schools of Nashville, Tennessee 
(Fisk). 

. Comparative Study of the Intellectual 
Factors Involved in the Drawings 
of Twelve-Year-Old White and 
Negro Children (Fisk). 

. The Negro Novelist (Fisk). 

. Standard of Living of One Hundred 
Families in Nashville (Fisk). 

. Juvenile Delinquency Among Negroes 
in Nashville (Fisk). 

. The Teaching of English Composition 
in Twenty Negro High Schools of 
Tennessee (Fisk). 

. Conditioning Factors Influencing the 
Achievement of Negro School Chil- 
dren (Fisk). 

. The Per Capita Expenses by Race for 
Teachers’ Salaries and Race Popu- 
lation Ratio in Southern States 
(Fisk). 

. The Teaching of Literature in Twenty 
Negro High Schools of Tennessee 
(Fisk). 

. Racial Attitudes in the South’s His- 
tory Textbooks (Fisk). 

. Congressional Attitude Toward Edu- 
cation of Negroes Between 1865- 
1900 (Fisk). 

. The Negro in Tennessee During the 
Reconstruction Period (Tennessee). 

. A Survey of Negro High Schools in 
Tennessee (Tennessee). 

. Leisure Time and Recreational Ac- 
tivities of the Negro High School 
Girl in Nashville, Tennessee in 1932 
(Y.M.C.A. Graduate School). 


VIRGINIA 

99. A Study of Thirty Slow-Learning 
Children in the Third-Grade Classes 
of the Lincoln School, Gainesville, 
Florida (Hampton). 

100. The Status of Social Hygiene in Ten 
Typical Negro Rural Schools in 
Pitt Courty, North Carolina 
(Hampton). 

101. The Institutional Life of the Negroes 
in the City of Richmond (Rich- 
mond). 
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102. Social Implications in Negro Poetry 
(William and Mary). 


WISCONSIN 


103. Legal Status of the Negro in Mis- 
sissippi, 1832-1860 (Wisconsin). 

104. The Negro Population of Beloit and 
Madison, Wisconsin (Wisconsin). 

105. The History of Elementary Education 
in the South During the Period of 
Reconstruction, 1865-1885 (Wis- 
consin). 


It is seen that the one hundred 
twenty-two studies were accepted dur- 
ing 1933 by forty-three graduate de- 
partments of collegiate institutions in 
twenty states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


ABSTRACTS OF Doctors’ DISSERTA- 
TIONS 


In view of the fact that at least the 
doctors’ dissertations represent ex- 
haustive research reports, short ab- 
stracts of these are given by means 
of which it is hoped to present a fuller 
account of the problems attacked and 
the various research methods em- 
ployed by the authors. 


Baker, Paul E., Methods of Race Ad- 

. justment Between White and Colored 
Americans. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University.) 

The purpose of this study was to 
give the history, philosophies and 
techniques of ten national agencies 
for interracial adjustment, with the 
case and situational approach. A 
study of cases filed by the ten agencies 
was made from newspaper clippings, 
various documents, personal corre- 
spondence by secretaries to persons 
involved, conferences with secretaries 
of agencies handling various cases and 
when possible a visit to the scene of 
the situation and a direct investiga- 
tion of the varying factors involved. 
(For a more detailed account, see ar- 
ticle in this number of the JouRNAL.) 


Brueckner, K. R., Curriculum Impli- 
cations from the Changing Culture 
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and Civilization of the South African 

Native. (Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University.) 

This study is particularly concerned 
with Natal and Zululand. A descrip- 
tive account of the changing civiliza- 
tion of South Africa showed that even 
though native society was stabilized 
when the white man came to South 
Africa, it could not help but change 
under the ever closer growing contact 
with European civilizations. There is 
evidence of a growing friendly atti- 
tude among the younger whites for 
the natives, but at the same time there 
is a growing distrust and hostility to- 
ward the whites. As a result, even 
though it is stated that education at- 
tempts to promote a social utopia for 
the native, this is attempted by elimi- 
nating existing social forms and in- 
troducing completely new European 
ideals and practices. 

Curricula offerings on the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher levels are 
discussed and criticized in the light of 
the changing cultural and social needs 
of a changing native civilization; and 
a philosophy of education for the na- 
tive schools is recommended, which, 
based upon Christian character and 
ethics, is aimed to serve as an intro- 
duction to a gradually-changed civili- 
zation. It is also found that any cur- 
riculum implications for the native 
schools should be based upon a con- 
sideration of the economic conditions 
which are at present ignored. 


Clark, Felton G., The Control of State 
Supported Teacher Training Pro- 
grams for Negroes. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.) 


The problem of this investigation 
was the determination of the existing 
practices associated with the different 
plans of control for state-supported, 
teacher-training programs for Ne- 
groes in 29 institutions, and an evalu- 
ation of these and other plans of con- 
trol in order to determine the most 
desirable scheme of control for the 
state-supported teacher-training pro- 
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grams for Negroes. The sources of 
data consisted primarily of educa- 
tional literature related to Negro edu- 
cation, constitutions and statutes, 
personal interviews, correspondence, 
and charts with accompanying check- 
lists regarding 10 proposed plans for 
control. The check-lists were sent to 
90 jurors, selected because of their 
prominence as educators or adminis- 
trators in the field of Negro education. 

The general practice in the institu- 
tions studied was to have controlling 
boards of from 7 to 12 members, the 
chief school officer being appointed by 
the governor. In only one state do 
Negroes serve on the controlling 
board; in one other there is an active 
council of Negro citizens advising the 
board. The jury of experts recom- 
mended specific provisions to insure 
having some Negroes on boards serv- 
ing in their behalf. It is recommended 
that for the next twenty years at 
least, a quasi-dual plan, providing for 
the direct representation of the Negro 
group, should be placed in control of 
publicly-supported, teacher-training 
institutions for Negroes, with the 
states assuming a larger share of the 
financial responsibility for their sup- 
port, especially in the face of con- 
stantly declining aid from organized 
philanthropy. 


Clark, Raymond, “The Effect of 
Schooling upon Intelligence Quo- 
tients of Negro Children.” (West- 
ern Reserve University.) 

The main purpose of this study was 
to determine the effect of schooling 
upon intelligence quotients of Negro 
children in Cleveland and Detroit who 
were born in Southern states. The dis- 
sertation gives a rather complete sur- 
vey of the literature and an annotated 
bibliography. The general plan of se- 
curing data was: (a) to find records of 
students who had been tested, as- 
semble these pupils in groups and re- 
test them with the same test or a com- 
parable form of the test with which 
they had previously been tested; (b) 
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to assemble the test records for the 
groups who had already taken two 
comparable intelligence tests. 

The study involves 1930 subjects 
who had taken two intelligence tests 
within a period varying from approxi- 
mately one to four years. 

The investigator concludes that the 
intelligence of Southern-born Negroes 
as indicated by I.Q.’s is not materially 
increased by the schooling obtained in 
Cleveland or Detroit, and that the in- 
telligence of Southern-born Negro pu- 
pils is slightly lower than that of 
Northern-born Negro and white pu- 
pils. Retests failed to show more sig- 
nificant increases or decreases in in- 
telligence quotients for the Southern- 
born Negroes than for the Northern- 
born pupils. Ability to score on the 
Binet is less influenced by training in 
the public schools than the ability to 
score on the group tests of intelligence. 
So far as ability to learn is concerned, 
the change of a Southern Negro mi- 
grant to the North is not a significant 
factor. Thus: ‘“‘any philosophy based 
on the assumptions that the I.Q.’s of 
Negroes improve directly as their edu- 
cational opportunities improve is not 
substantiated by this study.” 


Cook, P. A. W., The Education of a 
South African Tribe. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.) 

This dissertation presents the au- 
thor’s formulation of educational poli- 
cies for the natives of Bomvanaland 
in the Elliotdale District of the 
Franskeian Territory of South Africa. 
Before making any generalizations 
the author engages a scientific ap- 
proach for his investigation by using 
only information gained from exten- 
sive travel and personal visits to the 
schools of the Franskeian and its 
neighboring territories; visiting all 
schools that have been established, 
accepting as sources of data only 
official reports of the various depart- 
ments and commissions of the Union 
Government and its territories, and 
where positive gaps in the assured 
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knowledge of conditions exist, to 
state this rather than to attempt to 
bridge the gaps with information, 
the validity of which is highly doubt- 
ful. The author finds many compar- 
isons between native conditions in 
Bomvanaland and Mexico, and rec- 
ommends that as the Mexican schools, 
both rural and cultural, are being con- 
ducted so as to make good Mexicans, 
so that education in Bomvana should 
start and progressively grow as a re- 
sult of including the worthwhile in 
native tribal institutions, rather than 
disdaining and shamefully exploiting 
that which has existed for many 
generations (for a more complete 
discussion, see: January, 1934, num- 
ber of the JoURNAL). 


Ellison, John Malcus, Negro Organi- 
zations and Leadership in Relation to 
Rural Life Virginia. (Drew Uni- 
versity). 

It was found that organization of 
some sort had been going on among 
Negroes in rural Virginia since be- 
fore the Civil War. Without doubt 
many of these have had a very posi- 
tive influence, but there also has been 
a decided negative influence. Secret 
orders, though at present declining 
in number, have rendered valuable 
welfare service in the past; permanent 
fraternal organizations have adopted 
insurance features which are fre- 
quently quite successfully carried out; 
extension and vocational agricultural 
groups have aroused interest in better 
farming and the improvement of home 
life; and, the educational facilities of 
the Jeanes Teachers’ School Improve- 
ment League and the Rosenwald Fund 
have resulted in the establishment and 
maintenance of creditable county 
training schools. The negative in- 
fluences have resulted because the 
general low economic and educational 
levels of the rural folk have caused the 
rise of many pernicious cliques and 
feuds, instead of sagacious leadership; 
a rivalry of organization programs 
rather than cooperative support, and, 
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often organizations have become agen- 
cies of fraud and exploitation. It is 
recommended, among other things, 
that an interfraternal council com- 
posed of representatives from each of 
the major fraternal organizations be 
formed to decide upon geographical 
boundaries for the operation of certain 
lodges, and to assure a more whole- 
some adaptation of lodge activities to 
the local needs; and, that the agri- 
cultural and educational programs be 
developed in terms of more progres- 
sive objectives growing out of the 
varying local problems. 


Hall, Egerton E., ‘The Negro Wage- 
Karner in New Jersey.” (Rutgers 
University). 

A study of the occupational trends 
in New Jersey and the effects of un- 
equal racial distributions in the oc- 
cupations was used as a basis for 
determining future educational and 
guidance programs for the Negro 
pupils of that state. Investigations 
were made of reports of the United 
States Census Bureau and surveys 
of the State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies of New Jersey in 
conjunction with the State Confer- 
ence of Social Workers. Also, question- 
naires were sent to, and followed by 
interviews with, employers of Negro 
labor. It was found in New Jersey 
that Negroes constitute five per cent 
of the total population, two per 
cent of the farmers, six per cent of the 
employed workers, four per cent of the 
industrial workers, and twenty-six 
per cent of the personal and domestic 
workers. In terms of social status, 
Negro death-rate is 8 per cent of the 
total; infant deaths, 12 per cent; 
tuberculosis rate, 20 per cent; juvenile 
delinquents, 24 per cent; adult delin- 
quents, 26 per cent; and male prison- 
ers, 10 per cent. Educational records 
show a greater frequency of school 
maladjustment and a larger per- 
centage of failure among Negro pupils. 
It is felt that the school system is 
largely responsible for this, for at 
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least two significant reasons, (1) it 
assumes the Negro child to be inferior 
mentally, and counsels and guides 
him on a basis of race without any 
consideration of occupational needs 
or vocational aptitude; and (2) the 
majority of vocational schools open 
to Negro children are inadequate in 
terms of proper vocational courses, 
faculty and equipment. 


Harshbarger, Emmett Leroy. ‘The 
African Slave Trade in Anglo- 
American Diplomacy.” (Ohio State) 


The African slave trade in Anglo- 
American diplomacy is marked by 
the illegal participation of both Great 
Britain and the United States in the 
traffic. The British not only furnished 
most of the goods used in the trade, 
but her own officers illegally protected 
the merchants and others engaged in 
the illicit traffic. The Americans, how- 
ever, were the chief slave pirates, and 
with ships fitted out in American 
ports, and flying the American flag, 
they practiced with official American 
recognition, what this government 
herself declared piracy. The con- 
troversy resulting from the diplomacy 
may be divided into four well-defined 
periods—(1) 1818 to 1824 America 
refused British officials the right to 
search American ships equipped as 
slavers; (2) 1824 to 1841 numerous 
correspondence between British and 
American officials, with the British 
urging the right of search; (3) 1842 
to 1860 the provision of a joint patrol 
of the African Coast, which met with 
doubtful success, and joint efforts to 
induce all nations to abolish slave 
markets which met with no success; 
(4) 1860 to 1870 cordial cooperation 
in the slave trade suppression, by 
setting up courts of mixed commis- 
sions for the trial of slave traders. The 
dominant motives of the participants 
in the diplomatic struggle were stated 
as humanitarian (England being un- 
der the influence of the Wilberforce 
school), and America profiting from 
the continuance and England from the 
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discontinuance of the slave trade; 
and nationalistic Great Britain desir- 
ing to evidence her prestige and 
supremacy by being granted the 
“right of search.” The chief effect of 
the diplomacy was that it irritated all 
questions of Anglo-American inter- 
course for half a century. 


Holmes, D. O. W., The Evolution of 
the Negro College. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.) 

A study of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the establishment of the 
Negro college, and an interpretation 
of the events, social forces and at- 
titudes which have affected these 
schools, reveals that the history of 
the Negro college falls into four 
periods. The first of these was 1860 
to 1885 (for a description of this 
period, see: Article in this number of 
JOURNAL); the second period, 1886 to 
1916, found a number of established 
colleges and universities fairly ade- 
quately organized. and, in general, 
patterned after the American classical 
academy and colleges; the third pe- 
riod, 1917 to 1928, saw great philan- 
thropic foundations such as the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund provide financial 
support for the systematic improve- 
ment of Negro education, and the 
state governments in the South estab- 
lish a number of land-grant colleges 
for Negroes; the fourth period, 1928 
to 1933, saw national interest officially 
focused upon Negro higher education, 
largely as a result of the published 
findings of a survey made of Negro 
colleges and universities by the United 
States Bureau of Education, which 
resulted in the Negro higher institu- 
tions making serious effort to gain ac- 
crediment by regional and national 
accrediting agencies. 

In general, four types of agencies 
have been responsible for the success 
of the Negro college, namely: (1) 
the federal government; (2) the 
Christian church; (3) the govern- 
ments of the seventeen states which 
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have established land-grant colleges; 
and (4) organized philanthropic boards. 
In 1932, there were found to be 109 
colleges for Negroes which offered 
work of college grade, distributed 
among nineteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which enrolled ap- 
proximately 23,000 college students. 
The distribution of students between 
public and private colleges in the 
fifteen Southern states was 49.7 per 
cent public and 50.3 per cent private. 
In 1931, 32 public colleges received a 
total of $4,688,261 and 60 private 
colleges received a total of $4,502,802. 
Thirteen Negro colleges have received 
class ‘‘A’’ rating; twenty-two colleges 
have received class ‘““B”’ rating (given 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools); four 
teachers’ colleges have received a 
class ‘‘A” rating; one teachers’ col- 
lege, a class “‘B” rating; one two-year 
college, a class ‘‘A” rating, and six 
two-year colleges, a class “‘B” rating. 
In view of the present “struggle” 
of Negro colleges to become accred- 
ited, and ‘‘at any price,’ the evident 
lack of definite and clear-cut objec- 
tives on the part of several colleges, 
the attempt to operate a college pro- 
gram by means of an inadequate 
financial program, and the limited 
economic status of the average Negro 
parent and student, it is recommended 
that a carefully organized survey of 
the field of higher education among 
Negroes be made in order to develop 
a definite plan for a period of from 
twenty-five to fifty years. 


Stephen Ganugapati, 
Rural Community and _ the 
School: The Message of Negro and 


Krishnayya, 
The 


Other Rural Schools for India. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

The aim of this study was to rec- 
ommend changes and improvements 
needed in order to establish educa- 
tional objectives for rural education 
in India that grew out of social needs 
in India rural life. The author made 
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a thorough study of the educational 
theories and practices at Penn School, 
Berry Schools, and Negro Extension 
Work in the Southern states. His 
major recommendations follow: (1) 
the urgent need for a new concept of 
rural education, in India, and a full 
understanding and acceptance of the 
challenge of such by India’s school 
officials, (2) the need for adequate 
provision on the part of school officials 
for experimentation and research in 
India, and (3) the need for a more 
equal and sound basis for the dis- 
tribution of government educational 
funds, and a more educationally 
wholesome support by private philan- 
thropy. 


Laing, James Tamplin, ‘‘The Negro 
Miner in West Virginia.”’ (Ohio 
State.) 

A survey of available literature of 
Negro economic conditions of all 
types from 1880 to 1929 shows three 
fairly well-defined trends which cor- 
respond somewhat to three different 
periods between these years. The first 
of these, 1880 to 1900, saw the re- 
cently emancipated Negro malad- 
justed in terms of independent labor 
pursuits, and existing wholly within 
the lower economic levels. The second, 
1900 to 1915, found both white and 
Negro writers engaging in exhortation, 
and writing upon “what ought to be.” 
The Negroes displayed a spirit of 
childish dependence on the whites, 
while the whites adopted an attitude 
of “‘noblesse oblige.’”’ The most recent 
period has been one of dependence 
upon facts, and then proceeding to 
the question of what ought to be 
done about them. As a further con- 
tribution to such existing facts, the 
author discusses the miner in West 
Virginia, not only his economic status, 
but also his domestic, educational, 
recreational, religious, and general so- 
cial status. 

In 1930 there were 23,523 Negro 
miners in West Virginia, which had 
the largest number of any state in 
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the union. The method employed by 
the author was to study the available 
sources of the history of the mining 
industry; to use schedules and per- 
sonal interviews to determine the 
efficiency of the individual miners in 
terms of their relative earning power, 
and by means of ethnographical 
studies to evaluate the Negro culture 
in the mining fields. It was found that 
the low level of culture possessed by 
the miners and its correspondent lack 
of aggressiveness, linked with dis- 
satisfaction caused by irregular em- 
ployment, makes the future of the 
Negro miner inextricably bound up 
with the dubious fate of the West 
Virginia coal industry. 


Long, Howard Hale, ‘‘ Analyses of 
Test Results From Third Grade 
Children Selected On The Basis 
Of Socio-Economic Status.”’ Har- 
vard University, 1933. 

This study is addressed to two re- 
lated problems. It seeks to determine 
(a) how children with widely varying 
community and home life differ in 
their responses to eight reputable and 
currently used intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests: (b) what differences in re- 
sponses among children homogeneous 
as to home and community life may 
be attributable to differences peculiar 
to the content or construction of the 
tests. 

Four intelligence tests, namely, the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet, Pint- 
ner-Paterson Short Performance Scale, 
Dearborn Intelligence, Examination 
A, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson were 
selected for this study. Four achieve- 
ment tests in reading and arithmetic, 
namely, the New Stanford Reading 
Form V, Paragraph Meaning and 
Word Meaning, Arithmetic Reason- 
ing and Arithmetic Computation were 
selected. The intelligence tests repre- 
sent two individual and two group 
tests. They may also be divided ac- 
cording to content. The Dearborn and 
Pintner-Paterson are of the perform- 
ance type. The former is a group test, 
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the latter an individual test. The 
Binet and Kuhlmann-Anderson intelli- 
gence tests function similarly and are 
an individual and a group test respec- 
tively. 

The subjects were two hundred 
third grade colored children in the 
Washington, D. C. elementary schools. 
All were born in Washington except 
two who were brought to Washington 
when only a few months old. Birth 
certificates were secured in seventy- 
one per cent of the cases. They were 
under the same school organization 
and supervision. One hundred were 
selected from underprivileged com- 
munities according to concensus of 
teachers. Likewise the other hundred 
were selected from among the best 
homes in the school community. The 
emphasis shifts from community to 
homes, because those colored com- 
munities considered relatively ad- 
vanced contain a considerable repre- 
sentation of underprivileged families. 

For further evidence of the socio- 
economic contrast between the groups, 
a careful social history of each child 
was taken which included the eco- 
nomic, occupational and cultural sta- 
tus of the parents. The data from 
these histories were tabulated and 
present an organized summary of the 
social background of the children. 

Colored elementary pupils’ intelli- 
gence is determined by systematic ex- 
aminations of the 1A, 3A, and 5A 
grade populations. The Kuhlmann- 
Anderson test is used. The elementary 
grade population falls within the nor- 
mal zone for individuals. The average 
1.Q. is highest in the 3A grade where 
it is 96, lowest in the 1A and 5A grades 
where it is 93. The same figures for 
that part of the population born in the 
District are 98 and 94. The rise in I.Q. 
from 1A to the 3A grades may be ac- 
counted for in part by selection, 
though there is reason to believe that 
other factors enter. The decline of the 
average I.Q. from grades 3A to 5A is 
not due to selection. This phenome- 
non is unusual. The decrease of I.Q. 
among mountain children is more 
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closely associated with age than with 
grade. It is probable that in any un- 
selected group the average 1.Q. will 
decrease with age. On the other hand, 
among city children the tendency is 
for the I.Q. to remain constant or in- 
crease with grade. The author ex- 
plains the decrease with grade among 
the colored city children by reference 
to two tendencies, namely, selection 
and environment. He reasons that 
among the mountain children there 
must be marked selection from grade 
to grade to off-set the drastic decrease 
in average I.Q. with age. The normal 
tendency for the I.Q. to decrease with 
age is apparently accentuated by poor 
environment. It is shown that among 
Negro children of Washington there is 
little selection in the higher elemen- 
tary grades coupled with relatively 
poor home and community environ- 
ment. Thus the change in I.Q. finds 
very reasonable explanation in other 
than a racial trait. 

As evidence of the influence of en- 
vironment, data are presented from 
the 3A and 5A populations. A ques- 
tionnaire was administered to these 
grades to determine place of birth and 
length of residence in the city. Careful 
‘checks were made by individual con- 
ferences with pupils to clear up am- 
biguities and inconsistencies. Some 
twelve hundred pupils born outside of 
Washington were available for final 
study. The average I.Q. in the third 
grade increases rather regularly with 
length of residence in Washington 
from about 85 in the first year to 97 
in the eighth year. The corresponding 
figures for the fifth grade are 80 and 
95. The author rejects the view that 
this tendency represents a difference 
in calibre of children migrating to 
Washington in late years from those 
that came 6 or 8 years of age. He at 
tributes this change largely to a 
change of environment. 

Having given descriptions of the 
two experimental groups, their respec- 
tive communities, the general colored 
population and the elementary school 
population in Washington, the rest of 





the work is devoted to analyses of the 
test results from the experimental 
groups. Group I has an average Binet 
I.Q. of 97 and Group II, of 112. Group 
I is more variable than Group II, and 
this difference in variability is re- 
flected in the higher intercorrelations, 
The Pintner-Paterson and Kuhlmann- 
Anderson tests were analyzed by sub- 
tests. It is difficult to interpret the re- 
sults because of ignorance of the un- 
derlying abilities. The difference be- 
tween the groups is about one mental 
year on the Pintner—Paterson test. In 
harmony with this fact, Group II 
makes higher scores on every sub-test 
of this scale. The instances in which 
the groups do not differ significantly 
thus assume importance, namely, (1) 
Mare and Foal; (2) Two-Figure 
Board; (3) Casuist Form Board. 

The groups differ on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson test by .4 of a year. Conse- 
quently Group I scores higher on the 
sub-tests five times out of ten. 

The disparities between pairs of 
tests are significant in all but one pair 
of tests in each group. The disparity 
between Binet and Dearborn, Group |, 
is barely significant; that between 
Arithmetic Reasoning and Computa- 
tion, Group II, may readily be ac- 
counted for by chance. The groups 
show about the same average dispari- 
ties. 


Mabry, William Alexander, ‘The 
Disfranchisement of the Negro in 
the South.” (Duke.) 

The history of disfranchisement of 
the Negro in the South may be con- 
veniently divided into three periods 
—from 1865 to 1875, when the South 
was attempting to adjust itself to 
reconstruction provisions imposed by 
the national government. The passage 
of the “‘black codes” so incensed the 
controlling powers of the federal 
government, which had lately been so 
successful in preserving the Union, 
that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments and various Force Bills 
were passed which permitted ex- 
ploitation of Negro suffrage to such an 
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attempt that “the bottom rail in 
Southern politics was on top.”’ From 
1875-1890 the democratic party again 
rose to dominance in the South and 
completely crushed the political power 
of “ignorant Negro voters” and un- 
scrupulous Republican leaders de- 
veloped while the South was laboring 
under “reconstruction constitutions.” 
And in the period since 1890 (the 
chief concern of the dissertation) con- 
stitutional disfranchisement of the 
Negro in most of the Southern states 
has occurred. By this time a general 
conviction had developed in the 
South that disfranchisement.of the 
Negro by underhanded means was 
undermining political morality and 
ought to be changed. But more im- 
portant, in actually achieving in- 
dividual state constitutional disfran- 
chisement, was the realization by 
Southern political leaders that their 
positions were endangered by the op- 
position’s use of Negro voters. All 
“disfranchising’”’ amendments possess 
essential features which are quite 
similar. Each contains an educational 
prerequisite for voting; a prepayment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite; and 
makes provision for the inclusion 
in the electorate of the illiterate and 
impecunious whites and the exclusion 
of similarly situated Negroes, even 
though the latter is done indirectly 
as by “grandfather,” ‘“understand- 
ing,” “veteran,” and other such 
clauses. States such as Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas have not adopted ‘“‘disfran- 
chising amendments,” but have prac- 
tically annihilated Negro suffrage 
strength by statutory devices, using 
such means as the Australian Ballot, 
complicated election laws, and the 
so-called ‘‘White Primaries.” A re- 
view of many judicial decisions by the 
various Southern state and national 
supreme courts definitely shows a dis- 
inclination of those bodies to enforce 
the spirit of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, and by legal 
technicalities to so interpret the letter 
of the law that disfranchisement of 


the Negro in the South today is not 
only not seriously interferred with, 
but because of a lack of such inter- 
ference, is actually encouraged. 


Nicholson, Joseph William, An Oc- 
cupational Study of the Christian 
Ministry Among Negroes. (North- 
western University.) 

This study was concerned with dis- 
covering and analyzing those activ- 
ities and duties of the office of the 
ministry which the ministers claim to 
emphasize, and to observe the bearing 
of the facts revealed by this study 
upon the training of the future min- 
isters to prepare them best to meet 
the situation and problems revealed 
as desirable. 

A check-list of duties and activities 
of churches and ministers represent- 
ing five denominations made up en- 
tirely of Negroes, and four denomina- 
tions having bi-racial membership 
was developed. Thirty-five active 
ministers ranked the items of the 
check-list, the total product of which 
was incorporated into a question- 
naire. This questionnaire was mailed 
to 2,000 ministers who responded to 
the questionnaire generally, and for 
each activity contained in the ques- 
tionnaire indicated the extent to 
which it was practiced in the church, 
and the extent to which it was con- 
sidered to be valuable. 

It was found that 18 per cent of the 
ministers of the study held theological 
degrees, an additional 9.6 per cent 
have had some seminary training, 
while 3 per cent have advanced train- 
ing in the field of general education; 
and a majority have had a great deal 
of experience in religious work. Ac- 
tivities in which the ministers most 
frequently engaged were pastoral call- 
ing, preaching, and organization and 
administration. Other activities in 
which the ministers less frequently 
engaged were: organized teaching, ad- 
ministering general social and recre- 
ational activities, maintaining com- 
munity contacts of the church, and 
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personal development. To improve 
the present situation the author rec- 
ommends definite theological train- 
ing for ministers, which training 
should emphasize techniques, theory 
and factual knowledge, and practice. 


Prosser, Inez B., ‘‘Non-Academic 
Development of Negro Children in 
Mixed and Segregated Schools.” 
(Cincinnati. ) 

A measure was sought of certain 
attitudes and interests, the emotional 
stability and personality adjustment 
of two groups of Negro pupils in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The pupils were 
taken from the two types of schools 
existing there—the mixed and segre- 
gated. The study, a companion study 
to that of Dr. Crowley, utilized the 
same subjects as far as possible, and 
also a similar technique was em- 
ployed. The purpose of the study was 
to secure objective evidence regarding 
the relative worth of the mixed and 
segregated schools so far as personality 
development is concerned. The com- 
panion study, Dr. Crowley’s, was 
carried out during 1929-1930, when 
intelligence tests were given to two 
groups, one of which had always at- 
tended segregated, and the other 
mixed schools. Both groups were 
largely chosen from the downtown 
sections of Cincinnati, and were 
pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. The groups were carefully 
equated for chronological and mental 
age, and school grade, following which 
a group of achievement tests were 
given. It was found that so far as 
academic achievement was concerned 
neither type of school could be con- 
sidered superior to the other. Children 
in mixed groups were more versatile 
in their play, yet they showed less 
social participation. The segregated 
groups were more self-critical, more 
likely to feel that their attitudes were 
different from those of the average 
child, and more anxious to stay, 
rather than leave school and get a job, 
than the mixed group. It is felt that 





under proper conditions the segre- 
gated school could perform a distinet 
service to society because of its ability 
to mold more wholesome and desir- 
able attitudes in the Negro child. In 
order to do this effectively, it must 
be relieved of all stigmas (See: Re- 
view in this number of JOURNAL). 


Purtee, Edward O’Conner, ‘The 
Underground Railroad from South- 
western Ohio to Lake Erie.”’ (Ohio 
State.) 

Ohio became the natural location 
for the development of the under- 
ground railroad, because (1) of its 
position between the slave-holding 
states on the South, and Canada on 
the North; (2) its early becoming a 
center for abolitionists propaganda; 
and (3) its settlers in river counties 
and much of the Southwestern quarter 
by former Southerners who were op- 
posed to slavery. All these factors 
aided the runaway slaves to receive 
friendly and secretive assistance from 
the Ohians, and highly expedited the 
four main modes of travel, steamboat, 
railroads, wagons, and on foot. There 
were numerous routes across the state, 
Cincinnati, due to its good steam boat 
landing on the Ohio river which is a 
branch of the Mississippi, being the 
most important “port of entry” for 
the fugitives. “Teeth” in the numer- 
ous slave laws were ineffective be- 
cause the wealthier men who were 
largely responsible for the _ illegal 
traffic, hired poor whites to actually 
conduct the “operations” and “‘sta- 
tions,” so that if an arrest and con- 
viction followed the convicted persons 
would have no money or property 
anyway, and therefore could not pay 
the usual penalties of fines. Cincin- 
nati with its federal court was the 
seat of trial for most fugitive cases, 
and such later nationally prominent 
characters as Rutherford B. Hayes, 
William Birney, and John Joliffe 
gained early fame by their talented 
and spirited defense of the fugitives. 
There were many free Negroes in 
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Ohio and their settlements, and due 
to racial antagonism in some sections 
they were more or less banded to- 
gether. These became harbors for 
fugitives, although frequently the 
“free Negroes’ would betray the 
runaways. Religious organizations, 
especially the Quakers, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists aided greatly by 
propaganda, and harboring the fugi- 
tives. The climax in the development 
of abolition sentiment in Ohio, and 
practically the whole North, resulted 
in several organizations to break with 
slave states, the most important being 
the Northern Disunion Convention, 
lead by Garrison in 1857. The author, 
in addition to generally accessible 
historical sources, reviewed forty im- 
portant letters of operators of the 
Underground Railroad. 


Smith, F. Tredwell, An Experiment in 
Modifying Attitudes Toward the 
Negro (Teachers College, Columbia 
University. ) 


A scientific experiment was per- 
formed in order to modify attitudes 
toward the Negro through educational 
procedures, and permit the measure- 
ment of the results. As a result of data 
compiled by Biddle, Hunter, and 
Schlorff (the latter at least scientifi- 
cally) an experiment in the nature of a 
four-day “seminar” occupying two 
consecutive week-ends in Harlem, 
New York City, was conducted. The 
steps of the experiment were as fol- 
lows: (1) Tests of attitudes toward the 
Negro were given to 354 students in 
six classes at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; (2) selection of an 
experimental group (46) paired with 
acontrol group (46), (3) equated on 
the basis of initial tests scores; (4) the 
experimental group was exposed to a 
four-day seminar in Negro Harlem; 
(5) Retests were conducted of ex- 
perimental and control group cases; 
(6) a voluntary social tea was given 
at Columbia at which Harlem hosts 


and speakers were guests; (7) in- 
dividual interviews with members of 
experimental groups were made two 
months or more after the retest; and 
(8) ten months or more after the re- 
test a retesting (by mail) of both the 
experimental and the control groups 
to measure permanence of the changes 
produced by the experimental pro- 
cedure was conducted. It was found 
that: (1) in the first retest the experi- 
mental group increased in mean score 
7.36 points over the control group; (2) 
in the first test, with 354 subjects, 
age and favorable attitude toward 
Negro correlated .04+.036; intelli- 
gence and favorable attitude, .13 
+.053, with the men more favorable 
than the women. Sectional differences 
were not statistically significant, even 
though students from the South had 
the lowest mean score. In the experi- 
mental group, students below the 
mean age, and students below the 
mean score gained the more, and 
women gained slightly more than 
men; (3) 23 cases of volunteers, an 
‘interested control group,’”’ were in- 
dividually paired with experimental 
group cases, and the small experi- 
mental group showed more gain than 
the larger experimental group; (4) 
after a lapse of eleven months a high 
persistence of gain was found. Cate- 
gorical barriers against Negroes in a 
number of personal relationships were 
abandoned by statistically significant 
percentages of the experimental group. 
At the end of the experiment only two 
of the barriers, kinship by marriage 
and marriage itself, were totally un- 
acceptable to a majority of the ex- 
perimental group. It is felt that read- 
justment of attitudes promoting a 
higher valuation of persons and con- 
tributing directly to the psychological 
foundation needed for genuine democ- 
racy may be effected in a relatively 
short time under appropriate condi- 
tions through influence inherent in 
personal contact with outstanding in- 
dividuals and groups in their own 
communities, with the use of properly 
integrated stimult. 
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Typres OF PROBLEMS As SHOWN 
BY CRITICAL EVALUATIONS 


A critical evaluation of the studies, 
in terms of (1) the nature of the prob- 
lems dealt with, (2) the methods of 
attack employed, and (3) the ade- 
quacy of conclusions in terms of the 
problems, has been made. However, in 
the space allotted it would be impos- 
sible to give any detailed discussion of 
the findings resulting from such an 
evaluation in the case of one hundred 
twenty-two studies. Therefore, a brief 
and general discussion of the findings 
resulting from such an evaluation in 
terms of convenient content group- 
ings, as designated in the IntrRopuc- 
TION, will be presented. It is recog- 
nized that any general groupings re- 
sulting from such a number of varied 
content presentations and treatments 
are at best arbitrary, due to numerous 
overlappings. The presentation, then, 
is in terms of two major classifications; 
that of professional educational, con- 
taining forty-four, or 36.06 per cent of 
the total studies, and general educa- 
tional, containing seventy-eight, or 
63.94 per cent of the total studies. 

Administrative Studies.—Only four, 
or 9.09 per cent, of the professional 
educational studies dealt predomi- 
nantly with phases of the problem of 
administrative control and/orsupport. 
One was primarily concerned with 
the institutions of higher learning for 
the Negro, one with Negro teacher- 
training institutions, and two with 
Negro public schools. These studies 
presented a description of the types of 
control machinery existing among the 
institutions of the academic level re- 
ported upon, and generally made rec- 
ommendations for changes, designed 
to result in an improvement and bet- 
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ter adaptation of administrative ma- 
chinery. The methods employed by 
the authors were usually historical, 
supplemented by surveys, question- 
naires, personal visits, and reports 
from official records and other author- 
itative sources. An especial attempt 
was made to interpret the needs of an 
administrative set-up, in light of the 
unique position of institutions for 
teaching Negroes in America. How- 
ever, there is an evident lack of any 
attempt on the part of authors either 
explicitly or implicitly to indicate 
whether there is a need or desire to 
direct education for Negroes in ac- 
cord with a different or identical pol- 
icy as that governing whites. More- 
over, without exception, the studies 
reveal that support and control of in- 
stitutions for educating Negroes to- 
day is strikingly inadequate. 
Financial Support Studies—None 
of the studies dealt either exclusively 
or predominantly with the problem of 
financial support. Only in regard to 
its place in the administrative set- 
ups as discussed by some authors, and 
in the general historical presenta- 
tionsof Negro educational institutions, 
as presented by others, is it men- 
tioned. In such cases, a treatment is 
presented of the amount, sources, 
plans for disbursement, and relative 
adequacies of the financial support. 
Such information was usually gained 
by a detailed analysis of available 
financial records. The matter of ac- 
creditation is also usually discussed, 
and the inability of most Negro 
schools to financially support the 
standards established by acccrediting 
agencies is pointed out, with the rec- 
ommendation that present funds be 
supplemented by federal or philan- 
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thropic grants. In view of the numer- 
ous disparities in the disbursement 
of public funds for education where 
segregated systems are in vogue, it is 
disappointing that none of the re- 
searches resulted in specific recom- 
mendations for ways and means for 
bringing about an alleviation from 
such. 

Teaching Personnel.—Five, or 11.3 
per cent, of the professional studies 
dealt with an investigation of instruc- 
tional agencies. These studies are 
primarily concerned with the profes- 
sional and academic preparation of 
teachers in the secondary schools, 
colleges, and vocational schools in 
segregated school systems of the 
South. One study dealt with the com- 
parative per capita amounts spent 
for Negro and white teachers in 
Southern states. A descriptive account 
of the faculty personnel in segregated 
schools showed, in general, that 
qualifications, salaries, and profes- 
sional ability are lower in the Negro 
than in the white schools of the local 
systems studied. The same inferior 
conditions are found in the case of 
college teachers in a majority of 
Negro colleges. The research methods 
employed necessitated a survey of 
school and superintendents’ records 
and numerous reports on the teaching 
situations in various schools. Personal 
visits and observation of actual teach- 
ing conditions were also made. Cita- 
tions of facts and tabular presenta- 
tions indicate positive, though inade- 
quate progress in the matter of im- 
proving the Negro teaching personnel. 
The conclusions quite definitely show 
that while it is readily evident that the 
Negro teacher is being urged and even 
compelled to meet higher and higher 
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qualification standards, justifications 
for such in terms of increased salaries 
and more favorable teaching condi- 
tions are not nearly so evident. Again, 
it is shown to be desirable that the 
Negro faculties teach as well as the 
white faculties, even though it is 
recognized that the Negro student 
personnel is uniquely different from 
that of the white student personnel. 
Yet, no study establishes or suggests 
adequate rating machinery for evalu- 
ating and improving Negro teaching 
in terms of objectives designed either 
to perpetuate or eliminate these 
unique differences. 

Student Personnel.—Fourteen, or 
31.3 per cent, of the professional 
education studies treated the various 
problems of student personnel. These 
studies deal primarily with students 
on the public school level, only one 
study confining its treatment to 
college students. There is an attempt 
made to better understand the Negro 
child’s intellectual ability due to 
native and environmental influences. 
Especial attention was paid to the 
socio-economic influences. All the 
studies were concerned with the 
Negro child’s ability in its relation to 
one or more of the generally-accepted 
subject-matter courses or grade levels 
except three—one of these dealing 
with extra-curricula and two with 
part-school activities. 

Results of experimental research 
and surveys were generally utilized. 
Four studies are predominantly con- 
cerned with comparisons, either be- 
tween white and Negro children or 
Southern-born and Northern-born 
Negro children; and six of the studies 
were developed with the Negro child 
in the segregated school situations 
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as a subject. The chief virtues of the 
studies were the contributions in 
terms of objectively derived informa- 
tion, as a result of the use of standard- 
ized tests or other objective forms, 
which provided knowledge of the in- 
tellectual capacity of Negro pupils, 
and the need for a broader considera- 
tion of the influences which govern his 
educational progress. 

Curriculum Studies.—Twelve, or 
27.2 per cent, of the total professional 
education studies were concerned 
with material which is of curriculum 
value. These studies were all con- 
cerned with the curricula on the public 
school levels, except two which dis- 
cussed the selected subject-matter 
offerings on the collegiate level. All 
except one of the studies dealt with 
the subject-matter offerings in segre- 
gated school systems. An evident at- 
tempt was made to discover the needs 
of, and objectives for, a worthwhile 
subject-matter program for the school 
system studied, and further, an at- 
‘ tempt was made to suggest reorgan- 
izations of certain subject-matter 
offerings, in order that they might 
better meet student needs. The sub- 
jects particularly reported upon were 
social hygiene, history, English com- 
position, literature, physical educa- 
tion, and commercial education. Thus, 
it will be seen that such research re- 
ports, as well as those that studied the 
curriculum as a whole in a given school 
situation, were primarily concerned 
with an analysis and reorganization 
of the social or vocational courses. The 
methods employed by the authors 
were to survey and analyze courses 
of study, explore the sociological in- 
fluences in the various communities, 
and test to find out the degree to 


which desirable objectives were at- 
tained. The proper attitude objec- 
tives were especially stressed. Also, 
two studies devote a major portion 
of their attention to a consideration 
of ways and means for providing 
more suitable curricula for Negro 
denominational schools. Due partly 
at least to subject-matter and regional 
limitations, no attempt was made to 
reorganize the curricula in terms of a 
higher degree of subject-matter cor- 
relation, nor to discuss local social 
problems in view of their relation to 
the broader sociological influences in 
America. As a result, no adequate 
philosophy underlying curriculum con- 
struction was developed. 
Miscellaneous Professional Studies. 
—This group is composed of nine, or 
20.3 per cent, of the profesional 
educational studies. Most of the re- 
search carried on was of a general 
historical nature, either concerning 
Negro elementary or higher schools 
in a particular district or city, or 
relative to the growth of public and 
private educational facilities for Ne- 
groes during a certain period in se- 
lected localities. The immediate events 
leading up to the establishment of 
schools, the nature of the administra- 
tive set-ups, the sources of support, 
and subject-matter offerings with 
some descriptions of the student and 
teacher conditions are usually in- 
cluded. Due perhaps to the fact that 
the studies are for the most part his- 
torical, there is seldom found any 
attempt to interpret the conditions 
found in terms of their adequacy for 


2 Even though, in general, the same clas- 
sifications are used in this as in the previous 
article, it was found necessary to add this 
one, due to the number of general, yet pro- 
fessional studies in education in 1933. 
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desirable objectives in the various 
situations studied. 

Studies of General Educational 
Value.—Besides the professional edu- 
cational research studies, there were 
seventy-eight that are classified as 
being of general educational value. 
These may be grouped as follows: 
historical, twenty-one; sociological, 
forty-three; and literature, fourteen. 
It is realized that any such groupings 
are very broad in their scope, and 
some studies evaluated as a result of 
their subject-matter could be justifi- 
ably assigned to other classifications. 
For example, nine studies deal with 
religious topics, and range from a 
history of a religious institution or 
denomination, there being one of 
each, to the economic status of the 
minister in certain localities. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Briefly summarizing, the following 
significant facts have been shown in 
regard to the one hundred twenty- 
two research studies reported for the 
year 1933: 


1. The number of theses and dis- 
sertations reported on subjects in- 
cident to the Negro in 1933 represent 
an increase of 69.45 per cent over the 
number reported for 1932. 

2. Of the total studies made, 59.8 
per cent were made in institutions 
permitting the enrollment of Negro 
as well as white students in their 
graduate and undergraduate depart- 
ments; 16.1 per cent, in institutions 
primarily for Negroes; and 23.7 per 
cent, in institutions which prohibit 
Negro matriculation. 

3. At least 49.5 per cent of the au- 
thors of masters’ theses were definitely 


found to be Negroes, while 46.6 per 
cent of the doctors’ dissertations were 
written by Negroes. 

4, Universities in the Middle West- 
ern section of the United States re- 
ported the greatest number of studies, 
35.2 per cent of the total, while 
universities in the South (white and 
Negro) reported 32.7 per cent of the 
total. 

5. In terms of subject-matter con- 
tent the studies may be generally 
grouped as professional educational, 
36.06 per cent, and of general educa- 
tional value, 63.94 per cent. Further 
classification of the professional edu- 
cation showed 9.09 per cent were 
administrative; 11.3 per cent, teach- 
ing personnel; 31.3 per cent, student 
personnel; 27.2 per cent, curriculum; 
and 20.3 per cent, miscellaneous pro- 
fessional education studies. Of the 
general educational group 26.8 per 
cent were historical; 55.1 per cent, 
sociological; and 18.1 per cent, liter- 
ature studies. 

ixamples of definite contributions 
to American educational progress by 
these studies are as follows: (1) his- 
tories of churches, schools, and com- 
munities of primary concern to the 
American Negro; (2) recommenda- 
tions of administrative organizations 
peculiarly significant for Negro ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate 
institutions; (3) the significant con- 
tributions of Negroes in varied realms 
of American life; (4) specific recom- 
mendation of subject-matter reorgan- 
ization aimed to better fit the Negro 
child for American citizenship; (5) 
an increase in the professional (es- 
pecially teacher) and semi-professional 
status of American Negroes; (6) a 
more rigid defining of social problems 
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peculiar to the Negro; and (7) the 
evidence of an integration of Negro 
culture with American culture in 
general. 

Finally, the studies on topics in- 
cident to the Negro show as high a 


type of research as those on other 
topics, and reveal that learning about 
the Negro is at least in the mind of 
the research workers, regardless of 
color, evidencing a more intelligent 
and wholesome acceptance of him, 
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Administrative Control of Public 
Negro Colleges 


FELTON G. CLARK 


THE PROBLEM 


Despite the fact that the Negro is 
a member of a segregated, under- 
privileged, minority group in Ameri- 
can life, his state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education have been 
externally controlled in accordance 
with principles designed for the group 
at large. Whether or not this is as it 
should be is the question raised by the 
writer. The issue seems to have four 
aspects, namely: (1) that of ascer- 
taining the existing plans of control 
for state-supported, higher-education 
programs for Negroes; (2) that of dis- 
covering the practices associated with 
the different plans of control; (3) that 
of evaluating the existing plans of 
control with particular reference to 
Negro-education; and (4) that of de- 
termining the most desirable scheme 
of control for state-supported, higher- 
education programs for Negroes. 

Evidences of a specific need for in- 
vestigating the issue are at least four 
in number: (1) theories that the Ne- 
gro is inherently different from others, 
hence, that his education should like- 
wise be different; (2) the exclusion of 
the Negro phase in almost all studies 
similar to the one at hand; (3) ig- 
norance of, or indifference to, the 
Negro-education situation; and (4) 
peculiarities of control of higher-edu- 
cation programs for Negroes as char- 
acterized by: (a) external control by 
governing agencies none of whose 
members is of the racial group for 
whom the programs are designed, and 


(b) the existence of patterns of con- 
trol not found in the higher-education 
programs for other (racial) groups. 

The problem of control of these in- 
stitutions for Negroes has been treated 
incidentally in seventeen investiga- 
tions. Of these projects two have been 
state educational surveys, three have 
been national educational surveys, 
and four have been special studies. 
The educational surveys were made in 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. The spe- 
cial studies were made in North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, and Texas. In the 
state and national educational sur- 
veys generally, the treatment of the 
Negro phase of the various issues is 
less analytical and more brief as com- 
pared with the same for the white 
phase. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The writer has sought to attack the 
problem by analyzing present plans 
for the control of higher-education 
programs for Negroes in terms of: (1) 
the institutions operating under the 
plans; (2) the state organization for 
the administration of Negro educa- 
tion; (3) coordination of state pro- 
grams for the higher education of Ne- 
groes; (4) the effectiveness of the 
plans as measured by: (a) survey re- 
ports, and (b) the number of students 
receiving higher education in state in- 
stitutions as compared with the num- 
ber receiving higher education in pri- 
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vate institutions; and (5) the place of 
boards in the operation of the plans. 
To aid in indicating the direction that 
control of these institutions should 
take in the future, ten schemes of con- 
trol were prepared and submitted toa 
jury of experts who are authorities on 
the Negro problem, authorities in 
educational administration, authori- 
ties in general administration of Negro 
education, and outstanding presi- 
dents of Negro colleges. Sixty-one 
jurors evaluated these schemes in 
terms of their desirability for an un- 
named state; also, indicated the reli- 
ability of their judgments for other 
states providing separate education 
for Negroes. 

The sources of data utilized in this 
study consist of educational surveys 
and special studies dealing with the 
higher education of Negroes, unpub- 
lished reports of the United States 
Office of Education, constitutional 
and statutory laws, personal inter- 
views and correspondence, and pre- 
pared charts of plans of control, and 
check-lists based upon certain ad- 
ministrative factors. 


HistoricaL BACKGROUND 


There exist four types of state-sup- 
ported institutions for the higher edu- 
esiion of Negroes, namely, the land- 
grant college, the state teachers’ col- 
lege, the state normal school, and the 
state liberal arts college. There are sev- 
enteen land-grant colleges, four teach- 
ers colleges, seven normal schools, and 
one liberal arts college—twenty-nine 
in all. The Negro land-grant colleges 
are complementary to the white land- 
grant colleges. Land-grant colleges 
generally came about as a result of the 
now famous Morrill Acts.! The first 
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Morrill Act provided for financial be- 
quests to states which would enable 
them to establish public institutions of 
higher education—these institutions 
emphasizing especially agriculture and 
mechanical arts. Although by 1890 
forty-six states had established col- 
leges as a result of this Act, only four 
states created both white and Negro 
land-grant colleges, namely, Mibssis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Virginia, and South 
Carolina. The two last-named states 
really subsidized private institutions. 
Soon after the establishment of these 
four colleges, several states organized 
normal schools, colleges, and “uni- 
versities’”’ for Negroes. Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Florida, and Mis- 
souri were the leaders in this move- 
ment.? 

In the meantime pressure was being 
brought to bear forcing additional 
states to provide land-grant colleges 
for Negroes. This found legal expres- 
sion in the second Morrill Act which 
provided that states should either ad- 
mit Negroes to white land-grant in- 
stitutions or establish such institu- 
tions for Negroes. Within ten years 
after the passage of this second Mor- 
rill Act, all of the “‘separate”’ states 
had organized land-grant colleges for 
Negroes or arranged with another in- 
stitution to carry on the land-grant 
program. Simultaneously and subse- 
quently additional normal schools, 
teachers colleges, and the one state- 
supported liberal arts college (located 
in North Carolina) appeared. 

Since their organization, all of these 
institutions have grown tremendously. 


1 U.S. Statues at Large, Chap. cxxx, 1861- 
1862. 37th Congr., 2nd Session. 
_* Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1876. 
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Their income has increased from 
$301,931 in 1900 to $6,234,017 in 
1930. The value of their physical 
plants has increased from $1,800,668 
in 1900 to $16,320,113 in 1930. Their 
enrollment has grown from 5,826 in 
1900 to 22,704 in 1930. Their gradu- 
ates have increased from 209 persons 
in 1900 to 1,389 in 1930. From the 
point of view of standardization, the 
institutions have grown from medi- 
ocre elementary and secondary schools 
toa place where they, as a group, now 
represent the highest type of academic 
work in the entire realm of higher 
education among Negroes. Probably 
the greatest contribution of these col- 
leges is to be seen on the more strictly 
psychological side: they have brought 
about a changed attitude toward, and 
developed a more valid knowledge of, 
the Negro on the part of those outside 
his racial group. They have shown 
that Negro leadership can be valu- 
able.’ 

The above should not be inter- 
preted to mean that these institutions 
have reached the millennium. As 
judged by optimal conditions, there is 
much room for improvement in their 
programs. 


ANALYSIS OF PLANS 
oF CONTROL 


Nine different plans of control exist 
for the government of state-sup- 
ported institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. These plans are as 
follows: 

Plan A—The plan of control in which each 
publicly-supported institution for the 
higher education of Negroes is controlled 
by its own separate board of trustees; 
* Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Negro Col- 


leges and Universities, U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 7, 1928. 





Plan B—The plan of control in which each 
publicly-supported institution for the 
higher education of Negroes is controlled 
jointly by its own separate board of trus- 
tees and the board of regents governing 
the state’s university for white students; 

Plan C—The plan of control in which the 
state’s correctional, eleemosynary, and 
higher-education institutions are con- 
trolled jointly by a state board of control 
and a state board of education, which 
latter exercises jurisdiction over the 
public-school system of the state; 

Plan D—The plan of control in which each 
publicly-supported institution engaged 
in the higher education of Negroes is con- 
trolled jointly by an advisory board of 
Negro citizens (or a state department of 
Negro education), a state board of con- 
trol (whose province is financial and busi- 
ness affairs) which exercises jurisdiction 
over the state’s correctional, eleemosyn- 
ary, and higher-education institutions, 
and a state board of education (whose 
province is educational affairs) which 
exercises jurisdiction over the public- 
school system of the state exclusive of 
the state university for white students; 

Plan E—The plan of control in which each 
publicly-supported institution engaged 
in the higher education of Negroes is 
controlled jointly by its own separate 
board of trustees and a state board of 
education exercising jurisdiction over all 
the publicly-supported educational insti- 
tutions of the state; 

Plan F—The plan of control in which each 
publicly-supported institution engaged 
in the higher education of Negroes is con- 
trolled jointly by its own separate board 
of trustees and a state board of education 
exercising jurisdiction over the public- 
school system of the state (including the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges) 
but not exercising jurisdiction over the 
other state institutions of higher educa- 
tion; 

Plan G—The plan of control in which all 
publicly-supported institutions engaged 
in the higher education of Negroes are 
controlled by a state board of education 
exercising jurisdiction over the public- 
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school system of the state (including the 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges) 
not exercising jurisdiction over the other 
state institutions of higher education; 
Plan H—The plan of control in which all 
publicly-supported institutions engaged 
in the higher education of Negroes are 
controlled by a single board of higher 
education which does not have jurisdic- 
tion over the public-school system; 
Plan I—The plan of control in which all 
publicly-supported institutions engaged 
in the higher education of Negroes are 
controlled by a single board of trustees 
exercising jurisdiction over the state 
agricultural and mechanical college. 


Plan A.—Higher institutions for 
Negroes are operating under “Plan 
A” in eight states, namely, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Missouri, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina each maintains a land-grant 
college for Negroes. North Carolina 
maintains a land-grant college, and 
a liberal arts college operating under 
this plan; Kentucky maintains a land- 
grant college, and a normal school; 
Pennsylvania maintains a teachers’ 
college operating under this plan. 

Officials for the administration of 
Negro education in the “Plan A” 
states are of two kinds, namely, gen- 
eral educational administrators and 
theadministratorsof education for Ne- 
groes. Constituting the former group 
are state boards of education and 
chief state school officers—such boards 
and officers are found in each of the 
“Plan A” states. With the exception 
of Delaware and Pennsylvania, all of 
the ‘‘ Plan A”’ states have one or more 
officials‘ of the second group—ofiicials 
whose work deals entirely with Negro 








“ 4 U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1932, 
vo. 1. 


education. That these individuals are 
really ‘‘state superintendents” of Ne- 
gro education® makes this office sig- 
nificant as far as the matter of con- 
trol of state-supported institutions 
for the higher education of Negroes is 
concerned. Correspondence with state 
officials and examination of educa- 
tional reports reveal that there is 
strong and direct contact between 
these administrators of education for 
Negroes and the institutions operat- 
ing under“ Plan A.” 

Only Kentucky and North Carolina 
have the problem of coordination of 
their higher-education programs for 
Negroes. There is an urgent need for 
more and better coordination in each 
of these states.® As far as coordination 
with other public schools for Negroes 
is concerned, adequate machinery 
exists in each of the states having 
‘Plan A”’ control. However, coordina- 
tion between higher educational insti- 
tions for white students and similar 
institutions for Negro students is 
jeopardized, due to the existence of 
separate boards for each institution. 
Some relationships are established in 
this respect but they are not as strong 
as could be. Survey reports from all 
the ‘Plan A” states are unanimous 
in expressing the need for better 
coordination—generally. 

Public colleges for Negroes in the 
“Plan A” states are enrolling 61 per 
cent of all students of college grade. 
Highest, stands Oklahoma whose state 
institution enrolls 100 per cent of all 


‘J. C. Dixon, “The State Agent for 
Negro Schools in Southern States,” Un- 
published study. 

6 Oscar Fitzgerald Galloway, Higher 
Education of Negroes in Kentucky; W. C. 
Bagley, and Arthur J. Klein, Study of In 
stitutions of Higher Learning for Negroes— 
North Carolina. 
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the Negro college students within the 
state. Missouri enrolls 95 per cent. 
Kentucky 93 per cent, Arkansas 42 
per cent, North Carolina 51 per cent, 
and South Carolina 27 per cent.’ 

Plan B.—Maryland is the only 
state having “‘ Plan B” control. Under 
this scheme it operates its land-grant 
institution for Negroes, located at 
Princess Anne. Negro education in 
Maryland is administered by the gen- 
eral school officials for the state and a 
special official devoting his entire time 
to Negro education. The existence of 
separate governing bodies for the 
land-grant college for Negroes at 
Princess Anne and for the state nor- 
mal school for Negroes at Bowie com- 
plicates the problem of coordinating 
the state’s higher education program 
for Negroes. Among other things, this 
is seen in the disproportionate de- 
velopment in the programs of the two 
institutions. Survey studies have not 
spared words in pointing out the prob- 
lems of this type of control.® 

In 1932, collegiate enrollment of the 
one institution operating under “Plan 
B” was only 17. The total collegiate 
enrollment of Negro students in the 
state was 756, which means that only 
2 per cent of the total number of 
Negro students were enrolled in the 
one state institution. 

Plan C.—Florida, with its agricul- 
tural and mechanical college for Ne- 
groes is the only state having “ Plan 
C” control. For administering its Ne- 
gro education the state utilizes its 





7 Throughout this analysis of plans of 
control data of collegiate enrollment are 
based upon Fred McCuistion Higher 
Education of Negroes. These data are for 
the year 1932. 

8 Arthur J. Klein, op. cit.; Also: Survey 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1930. 


general administrators of education 
and a state specialist in Negro educa- 
tion. The work of the latter official is 
very definitely connected with the 
program of higher education for Ne- 
groes carried on at the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
Coordination of the work of this col- 
lege with that of the public schools for 
Negroes is effected through the state 
board of education, the activities of 
the state supervisor of Negro educa- 
tion, and an annual principals’ con- 
ference. Relationships between the 
program of the one state college for 
Negroes and the institutions of higher 
education for white youths are made 
possible through the state board of 
education, and the state board of con- 
trol. With these two agencies is vested 
the government of all state higher 
education institutions. The one per- 
tinent state survey? of Florida decried 
control-of higher institutions by two 
separate bodies. This report recom- 
mended that instead there should be 
a single, compact, efficient agency 
charged with the government of all 
state institutions of higher education. 
Seventy-one per cent of the Negro 
college-grade students in Florida in- 
stitutions are found in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 


Plan D.—The essential difference 
between “Plan C” and “Plan D”’ is 
that the latter provides for an ad- 
visory council of Negro citizens— 
more recently, a state board of Negro 
education. West Virginia is the only 
state which has created an active 
body of this type. Alabama!® and 


® State of Florida, Official Report of the 
Educational Survey Commission, 1929. 
10 Alabama School Code, 1927. 
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Arkansas" have provided for advisory 
boards on Negro education but their 
activities are entirely different in na- 
ture as compared with the activities 
of the West Virginia body. The ad- 
visory council has been everything but 
a “rubber stamp” body. Recently, the 
advisory council? has expanded into 
a state board of education for Negroes 
which has control and supervision of 
educational affairs of the state’s edu- 
cational system for Negroes. Coordin- 
ation of the programs of the two state 
institutions of higher education for 
Negroes has been attained through 
joint responsibility to the same gov- 
erning bodies, namely, the state 
board of control, and the state board 
of education. An indication of the 
type of coordination existing in West 
Virginia is seen in the recent simul- 
taneous development of both colleges 
for Negroes. As compared with other 
states, the same idea obtains with re- 
gard to the general state program for 
higher education. With the existence 
of the recently-created state board of 
education for Negroes and the prob- 
able increasing of power of the state 
board of education—as was recom- 
mended by survey studies—coordina- 
tion of the general state education pro- 
gram should be further improved. 
The public colleges for Negroes in 
West Virginia have 95 per cent of the 
Negro college enrollment of the state. 

Plan E.—This plan of control is 
found in North Carolina for three of 
its educational institutions for Ne- 
groes. These are two normal schools 
and a teachers’ college. The essential 








1 Arkansas State College, Catalogue, 
1931-1932. 

12 Acts of the Legislature of West Va., Ex- 
traordinary Session, Ap—Je 1933, Ch. 12, 
pp. 103-8. 








difference between the government of 
the North Carolina institutions oper- 
ating under“ Plan E”’ and that of the 
(two) North Carolina institutions 
operating under “Plan A’’ is that the 
influence of the state board of educa- 
tion is more obvious in the case of the 
institutions operating under “Plan 
ji 

State organization for the adminis- 
tration of Negro education under 
“Plan E” is the same as for “Plan 
A,” as far as North Carolina is con- 
cerned. This generalization is like- 
wise true with regard to the matters 
of coordination, conclusions of survey 
studies, and comparisons with private 
institutions. Another significant thing 
about “‘Plan E”’ is that programs of 
institutions having this type of con- 
trol are under the immediate direction 
and supervision of the director’ of the 
division of Negro education. 

Plan F.—This plan is found in 
Maryland for the state’s normal 
school for Negroes, located at Bowie. 
As previously mentioned, state edu- 
cational officials of Negro education 
in Maryland are the general corps of 
officers, and, in addition a state spe- 
cialist in Negro education. (The City 
of Baltimore employs its own special- 
ists in this field.) Opportunities for 
coordinating the programs of the nor- 
mal schools for white and Negro stu- 
dents in Maryland exist through the 
statutory provision," that ‘The State 
Board of Education and the State 
Superintendent of Schools shall be the 
trustees of each of the normal schools 


18 See: Catalogue, 1930-1931, The Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College; Catalogue, 
1930-1931, The State Normal School, 
Fayetteville, N.C.; Bulletin, 1931-1932, 
The Elizabeth City State Normal School. 

14 Public School Laws of Maryland, 1927. 
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supported by the state.” In other re- 
spects the factors of “‘ Plan F” are the 
same as those of ‘‘ Plan B.”’ 

Plan G.—This plan of control is 
found in four states, namely: Ala- 
bama, which operates a teachers’ col- 
lege and a land-grant college; Lousi- 
ana, which operates a normal school 
and a land-grant college; Tennessee, 
which operates a land-grant college; 
and Virginia, which operates a land- 
grant college. All of these states have 
general educational administrators 
and specialists in Negro education who 
share dominantly in the control of the 
various educational institutions for 
Negroes. Of all states, Tennessee pro- 
vides least for contact between the 
state college for Negroes and the dif- 
ferent general and special state ad- 
ministrative officials. The condition of 
joint responsibility to a state board 
of education renders relatively easy 
coordination of the various institu- 
tional (Negro) programs in the re- 
spective states of Alabama, and 
Louisiana. By virtue of the relation- 
ships with the same respective state 
boards of education direct lines are 
established between the work of the 
public schools for Negroes in the‘ Plan 
G” states and the public higher-edu- 
cation institutions for Negroes. Simi- 
lar relationships are possible with 
state teacher-training institutions for 
white students. However, control of 
the state university for white students 
by a separate board in these states 
hinders coordination of programs not 
only with the teacher-preparing agen- 
cies for white students, but also with 
the program for the general higher 
education of Negro students. In the 
“Plan G” states in which educational 
surveys have been made, such sur- 


veys have found the status of control 
lacking in respect to this matter of 
coordination. 

Despite the fact that the institu- 
tions in this group are but few in num- 
ber, as compared with the number of 
private colleges for Negroes in the 
same areas—many of which are the 
oldest and best endowed Negro schools 
—they enroll 31 per cent of the col- 
legiate students. Moreover, the aver- 
ages are lower in the colleges of the 
private group, and likewise the dis- 
tributions are more skewed. 

Plan H.—Georgia and Mississippi 
maintain higher-education institutions 
for Negroes operating under this plan. 
The former state operates its two nor- 
mal schools and its land-grant col- 
lege under this scheme; and the latter, 
its sole higher institution for Negro 
youth—a land-grant college. Admin- 
istrators of the Negro public schools 
proper in these states are the usual 
general educational officials and spe- 
cialists in Negro education. However, 
as far as control of the higher insti- 
tutions for Negroes is concerned, 
members of the respective state de- 
partments of education have few or no 
relationships in this respect. The exist- 
ence of a single governing board for 
all institutions of higher education 
makes possible the highest type of 
coordination between these institu- 
tions. Coordination between the insti- 
tutions having ‘‘Plan H’’ control and 
the public schools for Negroes is not as 
easily obtained as it is in other states 
whose entire system is unified. Some 
“ties” do exist—in Georgia, and in 
Mississippi the governor is an ex- 
officio member of boards controlling 
the public schools proper and of the 
boards controlling the state institu- 
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tions of higher education. With the 
type of “expertise’’ now demanded by 
the office of state specialist in Negro 
education, it would seem desirable to 
have this official serve as a coordinat- 
ing agent between state education 
generally and state education for Ne- 
groes—the latter including higher edu- 
cation. Although the Georgia and 
Mississippi systems offer extraordi- 
nary opportunity for developing a 
unified system of state higher educa- 
tion, neither state has taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity; that is, as far 
as including Negro higher education 
is concerned. Among other things this 
fact has been indicated by survey re- 
ports.® 

Since the writing of these reports 
both of these states have made rapid 
strides. Nevertheless, there is an un- 
justifiably wide gap between the pro- 
grams for the colleges for white stu- 
dents and those for the colleges for 
Negro students. 

In Georgia the three state educa- 
tional institutions for Negroes en- 
rolled 15 per cent of the students of 
college grade. In Mississippi, 35 per 
cent of the Negro students of col- 
legiate status were in the state’s one 
college for Negroes. Again, here exist 
instances in which public institutions 
are making in-roads upon strong pri- 
vate-college territory. 

Plan I.—Texas alone operates un- 
der this plan with its one educational 
institution for Negroes—a land-grant 
college. Both general educational ad- 
ministrators and administrators of Ne- 
gro education administer Negro edu- 
cation in Texas. As far as higher edu- 
cation for Negroes is concerned, state- 


16 Public Education in Mississippi; Klein, 
op. cu. 


department-of-education specialists in 
agriculture, home economics, and the 
college examiner have strong contacts 
with the one institution for Negroes, 
But, direct control of this institution 
is really vested with the agricultural 
and mechanical college which is a 
branch of the University of Texas. 
Texas, with its several boards for the 
control of its various educational in- 
stitutions finds the problem of general 
coordination rather complicated. It 
was with a consciousness of this prob- 
lem that the authors of a recent study" 
recommended that the state’s entire 
educational system should be con- 
trolled jointly by a state board of edu- 
cation (determining educational poli- 
cies generally), a bureau of higher 
education (executing policies in the 
implied field), and a bureau of public 
schools (executing policies affecting 
the public schools proper). The au- 
thors recommended abolition of the 
existing scheme of control for the in- 
stitution for Negroes. Despite the 
fact that Texas maintains many well- 
established private colleges for Ne- 
groes, the state college enrolled (1932) 
23 per cent of the Negro collegiate stu- 
dents. It would take the combined 
collegiate enrollments of two of the 
state’s largest private colleges to equal 
the collegiate enrollment at the one 
state college. 

The mere existence of a certain plan 
does not insure effective control of in- 
stitutions operating under the plan. 
The factor of personnel is a necessary 
counterpart. Thus, the Survey of Ne- 
gro Colleges and Universities’ reports 
one college administered as a branch 


16 The Government of the State of Tezas, 
Parts I, XI, and XIV. 
17 Klein, op. cit., pp. 18-15. 
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of the state’s university hampered be- 
cause of this arrangement, and, simul- 
taneously, a college operating under 
the same circumstances highly effi- 
cient. In the case of the latter college. 
the board personnel element was the 
primary causal factor. 

The Place of Boards of Control.— 
Control of state institutions of higher 
education for Negroes is both single 
and dual. That is, in some instances 
(a majority of cases) government of an 
institution or institutions is vested 
with a single agency of control; in 
others, government of an institution 
or institutions is vested with two 
agencies of control. Institutions hav- 
ing single control are governed by 
boards, ranging in size from 4 to 15 
members. The median is 12 members. 
Institutions with dual control have 
boards ranging in size from 3 to 22 
members. The boards with joint or 
shared responsibility, with one excep- 
tion (that board having 22 members), 
are more in keeping with accepted!*® 
administrative practice. 

With five exceptions, ex-officio mem- 
bers are found on all single-type 
boards. The chief school officer serves 
in this capacity most frequently. Of 
seven institutions having dual con- 
trol, four are partially controlled by 
boards, all of whose membership is ex- 
officio—a practice which is not con- 
doned by best educational adminis- 
tration. 

Members of boards in institutions 
having single control are serving for 
terms ranging from 2 to 12 years. A 
term of 6 years appears most fre- 
quently. Members of boards in in- 
stitutions having dual control serve 





‘8 E. P. Cubberley, State School Adminis- 
tration, p. 291. 


for terms ranging from 4 to 9 years. 
The trend toward a relatively long 
period of service is in keeping with ap- 
proved educational administration.!® 
Boards of colleges having single con- 
trol are chosen in five ways: guber- 
natorial appointment with the ap- 
proval of the senate; (dominant 
practice) gubernatorial appointment 
alone; appointment by the general 
assembly; popular election plus guber- 
natorial appointment plus approval 
by the senate; and selection by the 
governor and the state superintendent 
of public instruction. Boards of col- 
leges having dual control are chosen 
by: popular election, the state board 
of education, gubernatorial appoint- 
ment, gubernatorial appointment with 
the approval of the senate. The board 
of one institution is self-perpetuating. 
The prevailing practice of appoint- 
ment of members of boards governing 
higher-education institutions by the 
Governor is approved by experts in 
general educational administration.”° 

Seven kinds of qualifications obtain 
for membership on single-type boards. 
In six instances there is the restriction 
of character alone; in three instances 
there are restrictions of alumni affili- 
ation, occupation and residence; in 
two instances there are restrictions 
of character and occupation; in one 
instance there are restrictions of po- 
litical affiliation and residence; and in 
one instance, a restriction of racial 
identity.*! There are no restrictions as 
such placed upon members of boards 


19 Thid. 

20 Ibid. 

21 In Missouri at least half of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Curators of Lincoln 
University must be Negroes. This is the 
only instance where Negroes serve on 
boards controlling colleges for the Negro 


group. 
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in 8 institutions having single-type 
control. Only three kinds of qualifica- 
tions obtain for membership on the 
dual-type agencies controlling Negro 
colleges. These qualifications are with 
regard to occupation, residence, and 
political affiliation. The qualification 
appearing most frequently is that of 
residence. 

Three kinds of compensation exist 
for members of boards controlling the 
institutions of this study: Compensa- 
tion in terms of necessary expenses 
incurred while engaged in performing 
official duties, compensation in terms 
of a fixed salary plus necessary ex- 
penses incurred while engaged in per- 
forming official duties, and compensa- 
tion in terms of a per diem plus neces- 
sary expenses incurred while engaged 
in performing official duties. The bases 
of per diem, and per diem plus actual 
expenses, are characteristics of vir- 
tually all types of bodies controlling 
the state higher-education institutions 
for Negroes. 

Specified duties of the control bodies 
of this study are of such nature as to 
make them generally responsible for 
the institution or institutions con- 
cerned. Generally, there is a tendency 
for the law to specify that the board 
is responsible for the management and 
control of the institution, and in ad- 
dition indicate the nature and direc- 
tion that such control and manage- 
ment may take in instances where 
single control obtains. Where dual 
control exists there is a tendency for 
the law to specify the same, or state 
definite duties of the board which 
duties are sufficiently extensive to be 
interpreted as the ‘‘general manage- 
ment and control.” 


JurY RECOMMENDATIONS 


To obtain some idea of the direction 
that control of publicly-supported 
higher education for Negroes should 
take, ten schemes of control for such 
institutions were prepared and sub- 
mitted to a jury of 90 experts” repre- 
senting those who formulate policies 
for publicly-supported higher educa- 
tion for Negroes. Of the ten plans, 
three represented patterns which were 
completely dual, that is, provided sep- 
arate but identical administrative ma- 
chinery for white and Negro groups, 
respectively. Four of the ten plans 
were quasi-dual, that is, provided the 
usual general administrative machin- 
ery but in addition a small amount of 
administrative machinery to aid in 
assuring proper consideration of the 
Negro element. The remaining three 
plans represented a fused type of 
organization, that is, they provided 
for a consideration of Negro education 
only through general channels. In 
addition to the above, the plans of 
each of these three categories were 
presented in varying degrees of cen- 
tralization ranging from those repre- 
senting a high degree of centraliza- 
tion to those representing a low degree 
of centralization. A summary of the 
judgment of the jurors regarding the 
best plan of control and pertinent ad- 
ministrative issues follows: 

1. Some scheme of control which in- 
cludes formal and direct representa- 
tion of the Negro group is desirable as 
evinced by the fact that 65.7 per cent 
voted for such representation. 

2. Plans of control which provide 
equal but completely separate admin- 
istrative organization for public edu- 


2 See: INrRopucTION for Composition of 
Jury. 
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cation for the white group and for the 
Negro group, respectively, are con- 
sidered highly undesirable by the 
jurors. Only 6.6 per cent voted for 
dual schemes. 

3. A large majority of the jurors be- 
lieve that the tendency toward general 
centralization of control of public 
education is desirable for Negro 
education. 

4, Types of plans given first choice 
by the individual groups of jurors 
tends to correspond with the types of 
plans given first choice by the group 
as a whole. Interestingly, a check-up 
on the racial identity of the jurors (26 
jurors were white, 35 were Negroes) 
reveals that 61.6 per cent of the white 
jurors preferred plans providing for 
formal and direct consideration of 
the Negro group, and 68.5 per cent of 
the Negro jurors were of the same 
conviction. 

Administrative issues on which a 
large majority of the jurors agreed 
were: (1) that their total recommenda- 
tions were valid for either a majority 
of the dual-education states or all of 
the dual-education states; (2) that 
leadership of state higher-education 
institutions for Negroes should be 
vested in a chancellor for all institfi- 
tions of the particular system; (3) that 
there should exist an administrative 
council composed of representatives 
of the various institutions of the 
particular system to prevent waste 
and duplication of effort; (4) that 
institutional representatives should 
argue legislative appropriations, the 
representative being the chief execu- 
tive or a representative of the board; 
(5) that there should be central pur- 
chasing for similar educational in- 
stitutions (in the particular system) ; 


(6) that any board controlling pub- 
licly-supported higher education for 
Negroes (a) should be composed of 
not less than seven nor more than 
nine representative laymen serving for 
terms overlapping of approximately 
the same number of years, (b) chosen 
by the governor alone, (c) selected for 
membership upon the basis of ability 
to serve the interest of the particular 
constituency concerned—with an ab- 
sence of political, religious, residential, 
alumni, age, sex, educational or oc- 
cupational restriction, (d) paid only 
the actual expenses incurred in the 
performance of duties, (e) have no ex- 
officio members, and (f) be composed 
of members of the white and Negro 
groups, respectively. The jurors con- 
sidered their total suggestions reliable 
for at least a generation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The states need to share more 
largely in contributing to the receipts 
of their Negro higher-education in- 
stitutions. 

2. In view of the many respon- 
sibilities of publicly-supported in- 
stitutions for the higher education of 
Negroes, strong conscious attention 
should be given to the preparation of 
their programs. The preparation of 
these programs should be guided by 
actual facts concerning the needs of 
the Negro population as opposed to 
unsupported opinion or tradition. 

3. Whatever the type of organiza- 
tion by which state educational in- 
stitutions for Negroes are controlled, 
some kind of coordinating machinery 
should exist for establishing relation- 
ships between similar institutions— 
white and Negro. 
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4. The Southern states should ex- 
tend the opportunities for procuring 
a high-school education by Negro 
youth. With the existence of a small 
number of Negro high schools, a 
majority of these operating in ac- 
cordance with low standards, the work 
of state-supported institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes is se- 
erely handicapped. 
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5. For the next 20 or 30 years, 
schemes for the control of state- 
supported institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes should provide 
for direct representation of the Negro 
group. The quasi-dual plans proposed 
in this study, used in combination 
with the administrative features rec- 
ommended by the jury of experts, 
represent desirable patterns. 
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New Education in the Philippines 
JOHN H. MANNING BUTLER 


It may be said that positive scientif- 
ic educational practice as well as the 
present educational system of this 
country began in America in the clos- 
ing days of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Rice was making public the re- 
sults of some of his investigations in 
elementary and higher schools; Dr. 
Scripture had recently published meas- 
urements of thought as conducted 
at Yale; Dr. Witmer, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was pioneering with 
others in laboratory methods in edu- 
cation; and Professor William James 
of Harvard, by his ‘‘Talks on Teach- 
ing,” had gained wide recognition as 
& morning star of new educational 
thought when the McKinley Com- 
mission was set to work in the Philip- 
pines. Just before then Colonel Parker 
in his Cook County School, and other 
educational reformers in methods in 
different parts of America had begun 
to throw into the discard older 
schemes of learning and to introduce 
ways and means of making classroom 
procedure more effective than was the 
old memoriter system. Hence, when 
teachers were brought to the Philip- 
pines from all parts of America there 
were among them persons who were 
imbued with the new spirit of educa- 
tion. They were really missionaries of 
learning. As fast as they could prepare 
proper persons, and means were found 
to do so, they, as well as the Philip- 
pine Government, sent across the 
seas to American schools Filipinos to 
light their torches and to return to 
kindle more fires of intelligence. 
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EpucaTION DuRING THE 
SPANISH REGIME 

It should not be thought that the 
splendid educational progress of the 
Philippines began with the American 
occupation. There had been centuries 
of preparation before this event, ac- 
cording to partly legendary, archeo- 
logical and written records. When 
Magellan discovered the country in 
1521, there were well-ordered govern- 
ments in various sections of the now 
Christian parts of the Islands. It took 
no great effort of the Spaniards to 
induce the people to embrace Chris- 
tianity, they being intelligent enough 
to see that its teachings and ideals 
carried greater significance than the 
prevailing cults. In the non-Christian 
islands, Mohammedanism had been 
introduced a century or so before, and 
mathematics as had gone into Europe 
from Arabia, and the teaching of the 
Koran, also subjects correlatively 
allied, had helped to raise the people 
in Mindanao and surrounding islands 
above the plane of barbarism. In some 
islands regular schools, using Sanscrit 
or alphabets peculiar to the section, 
were conducted.! Other factors en- 
tered into the preparation of the people 
for America’s brilliant adventure. 
Proximity to China, Japan, India, and 
the Malay portion of Asia gave 
Filipinos a wider outlook on life in the 
East than folk of America are inclined 
1 The most advanced native alphabet, it 


may be stated, contained seventeen char- 
acters of which fourteen were consonants, 


the others vowels. Usually words were syl- 
labically constructed. 
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to credit them with having. By far 
the outstanding and most potent 
factor was Spain herself. 

Spanish civilization was brought 
into close contact with this Asiatic 
people early in the 16th century, 
about a hundred years before the 
introduction of slavery in Virginia 
Caused the Anglo-Saxon civilization 
to touch the black man. Spain claimed 
that her purpose in colonizing was to 
Christianize the people as well as to 
extend her dominions. Here no such 
destruction of life and property oc- 
curred as characterized her American 
activities, due perhaps to the higher 
intelligence of the people than that of 
the aborigines of America, and to 
placing less emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of wealth than when explorers 
made the Spanish colors symbolic of 
merciless greed in Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. 

Unquestionably the line of least 
resistance to Filipino cooperation was 
education. Therefore, instruction in 
letters was imperative. The rulers of 
Spain did not seem to believe that 
the native dialects were comprehen-* 
sive enough to enable teachers to use 
them in imparting Christian doctrine 
effectively. For this reason it was 
necessary to use Spanish as the me- 
dium of real and permanent under- 
standing between the two groups, and 
the implantation of Christian ideas 
and ideals. The Filipino social fabric 
was similar to the Spanish in being 
aristocratic structurally if not in de- 
tail, Filipino conditions embracing 
serfs and slaves. Naturally, the more 
advanced of the Filipinos who con- 
stituted the ruling classes were af- 
forded new educational opportunities, 
universal education not being thought 


of at that time anywhere in the world. 
The eagerness and aptitude of the 
early groups of learners emphasized 
the necessity for formal instruction, 
and in 1535, seventy-three years be- 
fore the first permanent English 
colony was settled in America and 
only fourteen years after the Spanish 
sovereignty had been proclaimed here, 
a decree authorizing the opening and 
support of schools was issued by the 
king of Spain. This edict definitely 
provided means for Filipinos to drink 
more copiously at the fountain of 
learning fed from European heights. 

From that date until 1898, covering 
a period of more than three and a 
half centuries, was written on the 
pages of Filipino experiences an epic, 
recording deeds that, though not ap- 
proaching those of Homer, disclose 
fascinatingly the birth of new thoughts 
and aspirations, the intermingling and 
fusing of Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations, the Christianizing of an 
Asiatic people, who under the impulse 
of a new life and the impact of ma- 
terial and intellectual forces of a 
wider world, saw new visions and 
dreamed new dreams. It recites how 
the people tried to divest themselves, 
with the assistance of rulers from a 
strange land, of age-old vices, super- 
stitions, and customs which caused 
others to consider them backward. It 
relates how they acted when they be- 
lieved that they had reached maturity 
under the influences of Spanish tute- 
lage, inspiration, and protection, and 
describes the finesse displayed on the 
chess board of statecraft at the time 
that Dewey, three decades ago, sailed 
into Manila harbor, bringing a new 
flag prophesying possibilities of greater 
development. 
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Tue PaiiippInes UNDER 
AMERICAN RULE 

The conditions which America found 
here would characterize the country 
as neo-medieval with a number of 
prominent persons in professional, 
social, political, military, business, 
and educational affairs who could 
look the advanced of any country 
straight in the eye and not be abashed 
because of deficient mental or general 
culture qualities. From this class were 
the people whom Americans selected 
to help accomplish the task assigned 
by the congress and the president 
of the United States. The star of 
their hope was independence which 
they were convinced the American 
people would eventually grant. They 
saw the needs of modern life and fol- 
lowed the lead of Americans in public 
works, improving sanitary and health 
conditions, bettering shipping facil- 
ities, and advocating everything that 
had helped to make the United States 
a powerful nation, especially the fos- 
tering of public instruction. 

Maps of the world show that the 
Philippine Archipelago lies in nearly 
the same latitude as Central America, 
being between five degrees and twenty- 
two degrees, North latitude. Its long- 
itude is a hundred and seventy de- 
grees and a hundred and twenty- 
seven degrees, East. Former Vice- 
Governor Eugene A. Gilmore used to 
say for easy recollection, that the 
Philippines extend a thousand miles 
from North to South and five hundred 
miles from East to West. The group 
is approximately six hundred miles 
from China. On a clear day, one may 
see from Itbayat, an island off the 
North coast of Luzon, dim outlines of 
Formosa, Japanese territory. To Tawi- 


tawi, in the Sulu Archipelago, Borneo, 
a dependency of Great Britain, to the 
South, shows itself distinctly. 


Material Resources 


Manila, the Capital of the Philip- 
pines, is fifty-six hours by steamship 
from Hongkong, five days from 
Shanghai, and three and a half days 
direct from Kobe. This city is rapidly 
becoming an entrepot for China and 
other countries as American trade and 
commercial interests find that the 
Philippines, in addition to their own 
products, offer a good market for 
American manufactured wares; and 
have proved, because of the splendid 
harbors of Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, and 
Zamboanga, the country to be verit- 
able crossroads for overseas business. 

Of the six thousand islands, with 
an area of one hundred fourteen 
thousand square miles, the eleven larg- 
est determine the course of the in- 
habited part of the country. No one 
can say what are the real wealth pos- 
sibilities of the archipelago. Traces 
of many kinds of minerals have been 
brought to view. Just now there isa 
flurry in the Mountain Province and 
other parts over the discovery of gold 
in paying quantities. It is possible to 
produce enough corn and rice also 
fruits and vegetables to feed a popula- 
tion many times as great as the pres- 
ent. Hemp, coconuts, tobacco, and 
sugar are easily raised in such abun- 
dance that some American agricultural 
groups are seeking either to limit the 
importation of these products on a 
free trade basis to the United States 
or to give them a regular tariff status. 
The vast forests of the country are of 
incalculable value. The topography of 
almost every island makes live stock 
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a potential paying industry. Seafaring 
and fishing offer lucrative returns. So 
close are mountains to fields, rivers, 
and seas, so beautiful are the land- 
scapes, ribboned with silver streams, 
so gorgeous are the foliage and blos- 
som, and so fascinating are sunsets and 
moonlight skies, horizoned with fringes 
of fronded palms and feathery bamboo, 
that it is hard to delimit the utilitarian 
and aesthetic possibilities of a people 
of such artistic temperament, yet 
venturesome and resourceful. When 
one recalls that Greece, in some re- 
spects with similar natural setting, 
reached a high state of civilization 
while subsisting largely on anchovies, 
olives, and honey, there may be 
reason for cherishing a rosy economic, 
social, and cultural future for this 
country. Led on by the empire to the 
North, tempered in various ways by 
China and India and prodded by 
Java, Sumatra, and other Malay sec- 
tions of Asia, the Philippines have 
great things to hope for. America 
has added zest to opportunity and 
stirred dormant powers of the people 
to active endeavor, one trusts, not 
for self alone but humanity. 

Mining, manufacturing, trade, com- 
merce, and activities allied with their 
direction, as well as governmental 
agencies affecting these for the good 
of the people, require rare educational 
statesmanship in preparing the youths 
of the country for effective service. 


Educational Needs and Objectives 


Thoughtful planning, ability to 
convince, courage to execute, and an 
eye to see what is going on in this 
country, as well as the world at large, 
are necessary in order to put through 
what a people like this needs for its 
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future welfare. Fortunately for the 
modern educational development of 
the country the American govern- 
ment that took over the direction of 
Philippine affairs, had at its head a 
president who thought along human- 
itarian lines for the building of a na- 
tion. 

President McKinley issued an edu- 

cational Magna Carta, so to speak, 
to the Taft Commission to the Philip- 
pines in these words: 
In doing this they should regard as of first 
importance the extension of a system of 
primary education which shall be free to 
all, and which shall tend to fit the people 
for the duties of citizenship and for the 
ordinary avocations of a civilized commu- 
nity. In view of the great number of lan- 
guages spoken by the different tribes it is 
especially important to the prosperity of 
the Islands that a common medium of com- 
munication be established and it is obvi- 
ously desirable that this medium be the 
English language. Special attention should 
be at once given to affording full opportu- 
nity to all the people of the Islands to ac- 
quire the use of the English language. 


By changing slightly the wording 
of these instructions of President 
McKinley they would virtually em- 
body present day objectives of educa- 
tion. Indeed, as they stand or have 
been applied to the problems with 
which the bureau of education has 
dealt, by and large, they have resulted 
in education for health, worthy home 
membership, mastery of tools, tech- 
niques and spirit of learning, worthy 
citizenship and world good will or 
tolerance, vocational and economic 
efficiency, wise use of leisure and vital- 
ized ethical character, details of an 
objective expressed by the present 
director of education in these words: 
“To produce well balanced citizens 
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who are prepared to take their proper 
places as individuals and as members 
of their respective special groups in 
democracy.” 

The fact should be kept in mind 
that the present educational system 
of the country has been from the be- 
ginning an evolution, growing out of 
the needs of the people. Several years 
ago, the director of education sub- 
mitted to the secretary of public in- 
struction detailed fundamental ob- 
jectives from which are abstracted the 
following: 


a. Primary education for every child. 

b. Intermediate education affording oppor- 
tunity for all graduates of primary 
schools. 

¢. Secondary schools of the following 
courses: Academic, Agricultural, Nor- 
mal, Trade, Commercial, Nautical, and 
Home Economics with sites, buildings, 
equipments, and supplies ample for ef- 
fective instruction. 

d. Well balanced curricula (so flexible or 
mobile as to permit adjustment to the 
diversifying needs of different sections 
of the country) in order that all children 
may develop into good healthy citizens, 
become literate, vocationally prepared 
for economic power, well grounded in 
right conduct and good manners so as 
to practice morality and courtesy, god 
the development of a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility, fundamental in the conduct 
of a successful democratic government. 

e. Capable personnel with salaries ade- 
quate to secure and hold well-trained 
men and women of lofty ideals and 
willing to serve the people. 

f. Better teaching of English. 

g. Impress the populace and the govern- 
ment at all times that the education of 
the children of the country should re- 
ceive primary consideration. 

h. To have text books for each child, either 
by sale or by loan, and enough equip- 
ment and material for whatever course 
pursued, to result in effective instruc- 
tion. 


ie 


To bring about the recognition of the 
teacher as a great factor in educational 
progress. 


. Tosecure additional taxation for schools 


as the sine qua non of improvement in, 
and the extension of, all educational 
work. To this end, an informative in- 
tensive educational program be inaugur- 
ated to diffuse correct knowledge of the 
needs for the payment of taxes and the 
urgency of more money for the purpose 
of bringing public instruction to a larger 
proportion of children of school age. 


It is not possible to deal with more 


than outstanding points in the de- 
tailed fundamental objectives. Suffi- 
cient has been adduced to show how 
alert the directorate is respecting the 
scope of its obligations and its con- 
ception of the magnitude of the work. 


Educational Organization and 
Machinery 


Courses of study and their aims 


may look well on paper but, like 
Locke’s Grand Model, they may not 
work well when applied to actual life 
situations. Organization is necessary 
to effectuate desired ends in educa- 
tion, organization in which there is as 
little friction as possible, and com- 
posed of thinking, willing men and 
women who develop an esprit de corps 
to put things through, regardless of 
what they may have to undergo to 
do so. Such is the Philippine Bureau 
of Education. This bureau is one of 
the six entities of the department of 
public instruction, whose executive 
officer, the vice-governor of the 
Philippines, is appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and is, by 
law, secretary of public instruction. 
He is assisted by an under-secretary of 


public instruction, appointed by the 


governor-general of the Philippines. 
The chief of the bureau of education is 
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denominated director of education. 
He has an assistant. Both of these are 
appointed by the governor-general 
and, as in the case of the under- 
secretary of instruction, confirmed by 
the Philippine Senate. Immediately 
responsible to the director of educa- 
tion are about sixty division super- 
intendents who administer the public 
school affairs of political or geographi- 
cal units or divisions called provinces. 
Under superintendents are supervis- 
ing teachers, principals of secondary 
and elementary schools, division su- 
pervisors, and subordinate teachers 
with such duties as inhere in similar 
positions in America. The term “ super- 
vising teacher’ was probably first 
coined in this country, for the pur- 
pose of impressing upon local super- 
visors that it was expected that they 
teach when visiting schools as well 
as to inspect the work of the teachers. 

Superintendents, supervisors, in- 
sular and provincial principals are ap- 
pointed by the director of education 
with the tacit or expressed consent of 
the secretary of public instruction. 
These and all insular and provincial 
teachers must be civil-service eligi- 
bles, in addition to possessing certain 
academic qualifications such as de- 
grees or graduation in education from 
institutions of recognized standing, 
before appointment. No teacher may 
be removed from the service except 
by his own volition, or upon charges 
duly investigated and verified, the 
findings being approved by the secre- 
tary of public instruction. As far as 
possible, the administrative and teach- 
ing force is placed beyond political 
or other influences which might af- 
fect the service for the worse. A liberal 
pension system tends to conduce to 





interest, contentment, and tranquil- 
ity. 

In the office of the director of educa- 
tion are a number of employees of 
superior training or experience who 
assist him by seeing that the various 
phases of instruction are given due 
attention in the field, also in devising 
ways and means of improving the 
efficiency of the bureau. Some of 
these are chiefs of divisions, and 
others, regular traveling supervisors. 
However, everybody who deals with 
instructional matters in the general 
office, including the directors, is ex- 
pected to visit schools in order to get 
first-hand information as to their 
conditions and needs. 

While the director of education is 
responsible for the policy of the 
bureau, he relies largely upon divi- 
sion superintendents for suggestions 
as to courses of study, and general 
procedures. Yearly conferences are 
held for all division superintendents 
which include the superintendents of 
the City of Manila, chiefs of divisions 
in the general office, and heads of 
school divisions. These conferences 
are clearing houses, so to speak, of 
educational ideas. In them every 
phase of educational work in the 
Islands is considered and proposals 
for changes thoroughly thrashed out 
and resolutions adopted in which are 
voiced the opinions of the chief work- 
ers in the field. The director of educa- 
tion, while usually conservative, as he 
needs must be, for the school system 
serves people of diversified sections 
and interests, is guided in a large 
measure by the expressions of the con- 
ference of superintendents. Such is, 
in brief, the machinery of school ad- 
ministration in the Philippines. The 
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enthusiasm of all who believe in the 
work that they are doing, and have 
confidence in their leaders disclose a 
morale which binds about thirty- 
thousand persons into an almost 
marvelous unit whose energy is ex- 
pended in a movement designed for 
social, economic, civic, and spiritual 
advancement of the people. 


Educational Progress 


The progress of other Asiatic peo- 
ples may be used as a yardstick for 
measuring the educational work in 
the Philippines. Most of the im- 
portant countries of Asia have had to 
do with the English language much 
longer than the Philippines, but no- 
where else except, perhaps Japan, 
has there been the rapidity approach- 
ing that of the Philippines in bringing 
a nation from medievalism to modern 
civilization. No where else have the 
populace in general become so well 
acquainted with scientific data af- 
fecting personal and social well-being. 
In no other Asiatic country, except 
Japan, has the common man _ be- 
come as machine-minded as here. 
Certainly not in Japan is there 
greater thirst for learning. EngMsh 
has become not only more wide-spread 
but more universally used here by all 
classes of the population in three dec- 
ades than was Spanish in three cen- 
turies. It has conduced to the growth 
of civic consciousness, and a lively 
interest in community welfare. It has 
decreased antipathies born of dialect 
differences and brought erstwhile 
lukewarm or hostile groups into com- 
mon accord. Newspapers, magazines, 
and books on subjects as varied as 
human interests and activities have 
given the people wider horizons. Last 


year there were in operation 6,340 
primary, 1,296 intermediate, and 125 
secondary and special schools, total- 
ling 7,761 public schools, in which 
1,205,427 children were taught by 
28,069 teachers. To these should be 
added about 900 private schools with 
approximately 100,000 students and 
teachers. 

Pupils leaving school begin their 
life’s work or enter colleges and 
universities. The University of the 
Philippines awarded certificates and 
conferred degrees on fourteen hun- 
dred graduates at its latest annual 
commencement, the other four uni- 
versities exceeding this number in 
the aggregate. 

Some years ago a writer stated that 
the public schools were teaching in- 
dustries to the people. Instruction 
given boys and girls in the grades was 
at that time enabling the Philippines 
to ship basketry, hats, fine laces, em- 
broidery, and other needle work to 
America, the value running up into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. As 
these young people graduated and 
went out into life many of them took 
up the kind of manual work they had 
learned in school. 

American army engineers built the 
famous Benguet road from the low- 
lands to Baguio. Filipinos have run 
another road to the same point, start- 
ing from another direction. In addi- 
tion thousands of steel and concrete 
bridges, permanent and semi-perma- 
nent public buildingsand about 30,000 
miles of improved roads have been 
constructed under the direction of 
Filipinos. Foreign and American tech- 
nical men have almost disappeared 
from government and semi-govern- 
ment activities. The Bureaus of 
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Science and Health, the General 
Hospital, the University of the Philip- 
pines and other entities, after having 
been brought to a state of efficiency 
by Americans, as a rule, that resulted 
in recognition as standardized entities 
by accrediting agencies with respect 
to academic and scientific efficiency, 
have been turned over to Filipinos 
who are carrying on creditably. 

The latest estimated population of 
the country is 13,119,800. Of these 
twelve millions are Christians, and 
Mohammedans, unclassified groups 
constituting the remainder. Educa- 
tional facilities have been afforded to 
all the groups, irrespective of condi- 
tion and without regard to whether 
they were Christian or non-Christians 
as far asit was evident that funds 
could be spent wisely for instructional 
purposes. Christian Filipinos have 
felt that their unenlightened brothers, 
if they remained unschooled, would 
retard the realization of desired inde- 
pendence and consequently have not 
hesitated to do what they could to 
bring the backward within the pale 
of civilization. This will be consum- 
mated as rapidly as possible, for it is 
important that this restive group be- 
come closely allied in every way with 
Christian Filipinos. But the will for 
progress is not one-sided. A person 
cannot be forced willy-nilly to eat. 
He must be hungry and have an ap- 
petite for what is put before him, else 
he will not partake of what others 
might consider a necessary or sumptu- 
ous fare. Continuous contact with for- 
ward-facing and generous-hearted cul- 
tivated Filipinos will gradually im- 
press the need and practices of 
civilization on the minds of the un- 
progressive and create a desire for 


schools and what follow in their wake. 
The Moros are asking for more 
schools. A Kalinga boy came out of 
the woods one day, saying that he 
wanted to see fire that could be car- 
ried in the hand without burning him 
and that it was not necessary for him 
to make with a match or blow to a 
blaze. He was speaking of a flashlight. 
The writer established schools for 
Negritos in the province of Isabela. 
As soon as the children could sing 
“John Brown Had a Little Indian” 
and use the tune with Negrito dances 
their parents took them out of school 
and carried them off on a nomadic 
trip. They were educated. About six 
months afterwards the children and 
their elders appeared at the writer's 
home. They had traveled three days, 
crossing high mountains, penetrating 
jungles, and fording rapid and danger- 
ous rivers for the purpose of complain- 
ing to the school superintendent. 
Marauders from another province 
were mistreating them and they felt 
a need of protection. Folks must ap- 
preciate the benefits and often ex- 
perience the need of things before 
they desire and make efforts to secure 
them. It is something from within 
that pushes the worn-out shell from 
the cicada. Judging from the past, a 
desire for better living will undoubt- 
edly be manifested by the benighted 
and met more than half way by the 
Christian and ruling people of the 
country. 

Only a thoughtless observer would 
consider the Filipino people Negroid. 
There are a few tribes of pigmy-like 
black folks with quasi-kinky hair and 
other physical characteristics which 
cause ethnologists to classify them 
with the Negro race, all writers spell- 
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ing the term which identifies them 
with a capital letter whether they 
are denominated Aetas or Negritos. 
These people live in the mountains 
or jungles, are nomadic, and quick to 
attack Christian Filipinos who dicker 
with them for forest products if they 
think they have been mistreated. 
Whatever the meaning of civilization 
may be, the term does not refer to 
these simple children of mountain 
and forest of which there are about 
fifty thousand. 

One has only to use “salvaje,” 
or savage, to stir a Christian child 
into activity or resentment, this word 
embracing all who are not clothed 
with Christian names, that is, have 
given and surnames, unless they be 
nationals of other countries. It should 
be observed that Christian Filipinos 
refer to these forest dwellers as in- 
fieles, making no distinction as to 
racial identity. The brown denizen 
of the woods who, when dressed looks 
like an ordinary Filipino and is un- 
questionably Malayan, is not treated 
with any greater consideration than 
the pigmy black. 

The vast majority of the brown 
people of the country is what the 
American nation has to deal with. 
Their color and the inability of the 
American soldier to understand the 
ordinary Filipino when the two peo- 
ples first came together presented a 
problem of government. Closer to 
Japan and China than any other in- 
sular group and Christians withal, 
also instructed in Occidental letters 
and acquainted more largely, con- 
sidering the mass, with European 
customs than any other Asiatic peo- 
ple, taught at least indirectly, to look 
for freedom someday, believing to the 


core in equality of races, and having 
established a short-lived government 
which was republican in form, it is 
not to be wondered at, that the hope 
of an independent government run 
by Filipinos has motivated the upper 
classes from the inception of Ameri- 
can sovereignty. The most celebrated 
Filipino, José Rizal, among others, 
held up universal education as the 
highway to unquestioned independ- 
ence. For this, Rizal and a host of his 
country-men “‘perished in the night.” 

The new public school system, to- 
gether with instruction in English, 
the business language of the world, 
opened up undreamed of possibilities 
with respect to rule and wealth. 
Naturally, the first native teachers in 
a number of places were men and 
women from the leading families. 
These teachers were taught after 
school hours by American teachers 
what they should the next day im- 
part to children hungering and thirst- 
ing for knowledge. Moreover, govern- 
ment officials, whether appointed 
under civil-service regulations, or by 
recommendations for integrity of 
conduct, were from the same class. 
Here was government run largely by 
Filipinos whose numbers would be 
increased as educational progress 
fitted others for positions. Free in- 
struction, books, paper, pencils, and 
an almost everweening desire of teach- 
ers to reach all the people or as many 
as possible caused a large number of 
the common folk to send their chil- 
dren to school, they visioning in the 
days to come their sons and daughters 
occupying seats among the mighty 
and receiving emoluments in keeping 
with their exaltation. Such incentives 
soon crowded the schools. The golden 
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age of public instruction was this 
period when more pupils meant the 
voting of more money by local and 
insular authorities. 

From the outset the bureau of 
education interdicted religious propa- 
ganda on the part of teachers by for- 
bidding them to criticize or to teach 
any doctrine. This was interpreted by 
authority to apply to activities out of 
as well as in school. The interpreta- 
tion affected Americans who were ac- 
customed to teach Sunday school 
classes in the United States. They 
did not defy the regulation, however, 
because they felt that the principle of 
religious freedom was not at stake 
and they knew that the purpose of 
the restriction was the furtherance of 
public instruction. Originally designed 
to remove from the minds of Catholics 
any suspicion respecting the public 
school by preventing Americans or 
other nationals from offending Catho- 
lic Filipino patrons, the regulation is 
now invoked by Filipinos against Fil- 
ipinos. It is reported that Moros are 
objecting to Christian Filipino teach- 
ers because of the fear that these 
teachers may resort to proselytism. 

There need be no apprehension on 
the part of Mohammedans, for in 
keeping with the policy of the bureau 
of placing Filipinos as fast as they 
are properly prepared in the schools, 
Mohammedan teachers will, when 
they are qualified for it, be assigned 
to Moro schools. 

In addition to its prohibition of 
religious propaganda, the bureau made 
provision whereby religion might be 
taught to school children in school 
buildings by authorized persons who 
are not public school teachers. Classes 
in doctrine organized under this ar- 


rangement did not flourish. The les- 
sons in religion where given before or 
after school hours. It may be that 
because a number of early religious 
instructors were not intellectual com- 
peers of the public school teachers the 
children lost interest. The step wasa 
departure from the usual procedure of 
American schools but it served to 
augment attendance. 

It is now claimed that increasing 
juvenile delinquencies are due to the 
failure of the public schools to teach 
formal doctrine. For this reason lead- 
ing Catholics, both lay and cleric, 
are advocating religious teaching in 
public school classes. Although it has 
been ruled that the organic law per- 
mits the use of public school buildings 
for teaching religion in the way that 
the bureau of education has granted 
authority for so doing, there are peo- 
ple who think the opinion under which 
the authority issues is unsound as it 
makes possible the use of a public 
school for sectarian purposes. Still, 
if the activities are intended for char- 
acter development and supplement 
the school work, some educators con- 
sider doctrinal classes of more than 
ordinary importance in helping to 
develop a virile citizenry. The regula- 
tions of the bureau stipulate that 
nothing taught in these classes shall 
be subversive of public instruction. 

It would seem that the American 
concept of secularization of education 
is different from that of the Filipino. 
American secularization posits ethical 
training by practice of the virtues 
daily as opportunities arise in school 
and out. Filipinos believe that ethi- 
cal concepts must root in religion. For 
this reason doctrinal instruction is a 
necessity for moral development but 
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this instruction may be undertaken 
by laity. The American system would 
seem to rely at least in part upon the 
home and church for the implantation 
of germs of conduct which the school 
must help to develop. The Filipino 
system does not discount the influence 
of the church and home but insists 
that, to be sure that the child gets 
definite instruction leading to right 
conduct, elements of religion should 
be taught as a school subject. Public 
education in America has excluded 
religion from the schools, fearing dis- 
sensions growing out of sectarianism. 
At present this fear is neglible here 
as sects other then Catholics are not 
strong. Still the attitude of Moros 
may be a cloud in the clear blue. 

To most Filipinos true education, 
whether in a private or public school, 
should include instruction in religion. 
José Rizal placed religion in his cur- 
riculum of a model school and the 
Malolos Convention made provision 
for it in its constitution. 

From the days of government by 
the Philippine Commission the school 
quota of realty taxation has been one- 
fourth of one per cent. To this has 
been added a small part of the inter- 
nal revenue collections in addition to 
marriage and other fees. It was soon 
found that regular taxation was 
hardly sufficient to run primary 
schools in the central towns. To meet 
requirements for intermediate classes, 
also rural schools, municipal councils 
made transfers from general funds. 
Improved sanitary facilities, and the 
construction of roads, bridges, and 
buildings, coupled with other public- 
works projects, diverted from the 
schools what had been coming from 
the general funds. The legislature 


made up the loss by insular appropri- 
ations. The present depression has, at 
least temporarily, affected municipal, 
provincial, and insular school incomes. 
It is believed, however, that public 
schools will always receive considerate 
treatment. The running of govern- 
ment activities is provided for by a 
legislature elected by the people who 
own the country. Education has 
proved a blessing and voters will not 
permit a backward step. 

It can be confidently said that no 
other colored race under the American 
flag has as bright an educational pros- 
pect as the Filipino. Popular con- 
sciousness seethes with educational 
ideas and tendencies. The people are 
willing to support both private and 
government schools. In 1865, when 
the Negro was being enfranchized, 
Santo Tomas University of Manila, 
had conferred 928 scholastic degrees. 
Other private schools and colleges 
ably assisted this venerable institu- 
tion in leavening the mass of igno- 
rance. In 1863, the Spanish Govern- 
ment authorized public instruction in 
primary and secondary courses. It 
also decreed the opening of schools in 
teacher training for men and women, 
nautical instruction, arts and trades, 
sculpture, painting, music, pure and 
applied science, subjects which, in 
addition to theology, medicine, en- 
gineering and the like, had been 
taught in some of the private schools. 
Out of this past, have come a people 
who have been brought into modern 
life by an American school system un- 
hampered by traditions and staffed 
by men and women embued with 
sentiments of lofty patriotism and a 
love of fellowmen. 

Destiny has thrown the Negro and 
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the Filipino under the tutelage of 
America. The Negro clings to America 
whose ideals seem the purest and the 
best in developing manhood and 
womanhood. The Filipino has found 
America a means of bringing his coun- 
try into vital relationship with what 
his forbears and he have cherished as 
the way to the achievement of the 
most precious things in life. The 
Negro is contented, it seems, to rally 
around the flag which his race has 
followed in every American war. The 
Filipino does not abate one whit of his 
gratitude for what America has done 
for his country. Still it seems to many, 
if not most of the people, that greater 
development is rooted in self deter- 
mination. Both of the races need to 
know more about each other. With the 
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exception of Booker T. Washington’s 
“Up from Slavery” hardly anything 
is known by most Filipinos of the 
Negro race. It would not hurt the 
people here to learn of Wheatley, 
Douglass, Elliot, Tanner, Scarbor- 
ough, DuBois, Pinchback, Braith- 
waite, Bruce, Dunbar, Meta Warrick 
Fuller, Carver, Woodson (once 4 
teacher here) and a host of others 
who have striven or yet are striving 
for the best for their race and coun- 
try. The Negroes are generally unac- 
quainted with the lives of such per- 
sons as, Gomez, Zamora, Burgos, 
Rizal, Mabini, the Lunas, Bonifacio, 
del Pilar, Aguinaldo, also Quezon, 
Osmefia, Roxas, and others whose 
deeds would add luster to the glory 
of any people. 
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Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEWS 


The Problem of Voluntary Race- 
Segregation' 


This is the third of a series of un- 
published doctorate theses in the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati, dealing with the problem of 
the justification for the existence of 
separate Negro public schools in 
Northern and border cities. In, or 
about 1928, Miss Jennie Porter, princi- 
pal of Harriet Beecher Stowe, a segre- 
gated school in Cincinnati, Ohio, set 
out “‘to supply an unbiased answer to 
the question: ‘Shall the Negro in the 
North be educated in separate Negro 
schools or in mixed schools?’ ’’ Thus, 
she collects the written opinion of 
some Negro editors, some ‘‘other prom- 
inent persons,’ and some superin- 
tendents of public schools in repre- 
sentative Northern cities; she travels, 
herself, to ten Northern cities; she 
studies such quantitative reports as 
those of the U.S. Census, the World 
Almanac, and of public schools pub- 
lishing the reports of standard tests. 
Then she concludes that the Negro in 
the North should be educated in 
separate schools because he makes 
more progress in these schools than 
he does in the mixed. Proof of this is 
the fact that, relatively, there is more 
retention of, greater educational 
achievement by, and more espirit de 
corps amongst Negroes in separate 
than in mixed schools. 

About two years later (1929-30) 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Crowley, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Hamilton 





‘ Prosser, I. B. ‘‘Non-Academic Devel- 
opment of Negro Children in Mixed and 
Segregated Schools.”’ Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation. Cincinnati: College of Educa- 
tion, University of Cincinnati, 1933. 
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County, Ohio, apparently discerning 
that the cause of the difference in 
achievement between Negroes in 
mixed and in separate schools might 
be their intelligence, set about to test 
by experiment, the soundness of Dr. 
Porter’s conclusions. Briefly stated, 
her method of attack was as follows: 
from grades IV, V, and V1 in Cincin- 
nati she selected 41 pairs of pupils 
matched for Stanford-Binet and Dear- 
born I.Q., grade-standing, and chron- 
ological age, and of which each mem- 
ber of a pair had attended a mixed 
school exclusively whilst the other 
had attended a separate school. To 
them she then administered, in No- 
vember and in the following March, 
a battery of achievements tests. The 
result was that she found no signifi- 
cant differences between the groups. 
fe led to the statements by her 
that: 


1. If any major difference in efficiency 
exists between the segregated school, as 
compared with the mixed, it is in respect 
to functions and activities other than 
those of academic training. 

2. If the Negro child profits from attend- 
ance in one as compared with the other 
type of school it is in respect to func- 
tions and activities other than those of 
academic training. 


Hence, the origin of the present 
study which is an attempt to test the 
validity of the hypothesis that such 
advantages as are alleged to accrue to 
Negro children attending segregated 
schools are non-academic in nature. 
Or, to put it positively: that the al- 
leged differences between Negroes at- 
tending segregated and those attend- 
ing mixed schools are differences in 
personality and character and not 
differences in achievement in school 
subjects. 
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Accordingly, Miss Prosser, dupli- 
cating the general method of her fore- 
runner (Crowley), rounded up in 1931, 
two years later, those thirty-two of the 
pairs who were attending still, each 
the same type of school, i.e., mixed 
or segregated. To these she adminis- 
tered a number of standard tests and 
questionnaires designed to yield meas- 
ures of certain attitudes, interests, 
and emotional reactions, related to 
the problem. The standard tests used 
were Burdick’s Apperception Test, 
Scales A & B; Attitudes S. A. Test 
Form 1; Roger’s Test of Personality 
Adjustment; Sweet’s Personal Atti- 
tudes Test for Younger Boys; Mac- 
Nitt’s Psychological Interview Form 
A, the Woodworth-Cady Question- 
naire, and Lehman’s Play Quiz. There 
were used also four questionnaires, 
the Racial Attitudes Indicator, Fry- 
er’s Early-Interest Inventory (I & II), 
and Terman’s Vocational Interest 
Blanks. Then by studying the differ- 
ences existing between the two groups 
in these traits as disclosed by scores 
on the tests she attempted to deter- 
mine whether one or the other of 
these schools, the mixed or segregated, 
was “better fostering growth in per- 
sonality so far as it can be determined 
by available techniques.” 

“The findings, on the whole,” she 
thinks, ‘‘tend to show that the per- 
sonality traits of Negro children are 
developing more favorably in the en- 
vironment of the segregated school 
than in the environment of the mixed 
school.” 

Thus, a third link in ‘“‘the chain of 
evidence relating to voluntary segre- 
gation of Negro pupils’ has been 
forged, it would appear. And with it 
goes the implication that where com- 
munities have a choice, preference 
should be given to the segregated 
school since, in it, pupils will learn, 
not only as much “subject-matter” 
as in the mixed school, but in addition, 
their personality will be developed 
normally. 

To those who are opposed in prin- 
ciple to the policy and practice of 


segregation on the basis of race for 
purposes of education Dr. Prosser’s 
results are upsetting, until they have 
been scrutinized. Then they become 
not only questionable but insidious 
because, in all good faith, they are 
quite apt to be used as evidence, prima 
facie, by those who not only mould 
public opinion regarding Negro edu- 
cation, but who determine social poli- 
cy as well. 

The real problem of the investiga- 
tion, it seems to the writer, is to prove 
that type of school alone is the cause 
of the differences, by showing that all 
other probable causes have been con- 
trolled. 

Now obviously one very potent in- 
fluence has either been overlooked or 
ignored. These children who were 
tested spent only a part of their wak- 
ing hours at school. The remainder 
were spent in work and play at home 
and with the neighborhood gang. To 
state, therefore, that a child or a 
“significantly different number of 
children” who daydream, or are hun- 
ble, or prefer to play solitary games 
or are introverted, etc., etc., are so be- 
cause they happen to be in school X 
rather than in school Y is to assume 
that children learn and grow only 
when they are in school—a position 
which, of course, is absurd. If we 
know anything at all about individual 
development it is that attitudes, in- 
terests—personality adjustments are 
being made and developed so long be- 
fore children enter the public schools, 
that its function in this respect be- 
comes largely corrective and residual 
rather than initiatory. In other words, 
Johnny is already a person when he 
enters school—a person in the making. 

What difference this new social 
group makes must be determined by 
at least two spaced measurements of 
his personality, one at entrance and 
one sufficiently later for the school 
group to have had its effect. And even 
then it would be necessary either to 
assume that the effect of the out-of- 
school environment was nil and that 
hence, whatever change was present, 
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was due to the school; or it would be 
necessary to admit that the effect of 
the school, though real, and perhaps 
preponderant, was nevertheless un- 
known because uncontrolled. 

The writer realizes that such a pro- 
cedure was obviously impracticable 
for the investigator. But this makes 
it none the less valid nor does it ren- 
der it logically unnecessary. 

It isa pity that an investigation so 
very well done in other respects should 
have stumbled upon an error so cru- 
cial. For if our reasoning has been 
sound up to this point, then an ex- 
amination of the statement of the 
problem and of the method of pro- 
cedure will show not only that the 
investigation was predicated upon a 
false assumption but that because of 
this fact, misinterpretation of the re- 
sults was inescapable. And so the 
findings of the investigator ‘‘tend to 
show that the personality traits of 
Negro children are developing more 
favorably in the environment of the 
segregated school than in the environ- 
ment of the mixed school.” But this 
is beside the point. To be pertinent 
to the real problem of this investiga- 
tion they must ‘“‘tend to show” either 
or both that attendance upon school 
is the cause of the obtained difference 
between the two groups or, at least, 
how much school contributes to this 
difference. To do less than this is to 
leave untouched the implicit hypoth- 
esis of the investigation which is that 
if differences exist between Negroes 
attending segregated or mixed schools 
these differences are non-academic in 
nature and are a product of the school 
environment. 

So a more accurate interpretation 
of the facts would read as follows: 
The findings, on the whole, tend to 
show that Negro children “in the en- 
vironment of the mixed school” make 
less “favorable” scores on standard 
tests than do those ‘“‘in the environ- 
ment of the segregated school.” 

Now this is a different matter for it 
still leaves to debate or to research 
the task of finding a valid answer as 


to the cause of these differences. And, 
from a practical standpoint, what is 
more important is that it does not 
rush one to the premature and utterly 
unwarranted conclusion that volun- 
tary race-segregation for the purposes 
of education is not only justifiable but 
desirable as well. 

In all likelihood, schooling is part 
of the total cause. But what part? We 
yet do not know. It may be that the 
introverts and the humble etc., chose 
to send their children to a mixed 
school so as themselves to compensate 
for a feeling of inferiority which un- 
wittingly they have communicated to 
their children. (Incidentally a test of 
this “hunch” would be to compare 
the scores of the parents on some of 
the tests with those of the children.) 
In other words, the type of school 
might select children who are differ- 
ent. Or, again, it could be that the 
effect of the school upon these differ- 
ences is negligible. This remains to be 
proved. 

But granting for the sake of dis- 
cussion that the school was the only 
uncontrolled variable in the experi- 
ment, to what extent do the results 
themselves justify the general con- 
clusion to which the investigator 
comes? Let us examine the facts. Ta- 
ble I, taken from the study, compares 
the results on all standard tests. 

If one will study this table carefully 
he will observe that it can justifiably 
be summarized as indicated in Table 
II. 

If this be true it would be difficult 
to agree with the investigator that 
“the findings.on the whole tend to 
show that the personality traits of 
Negro children are developing more 
favorably in the environment of the 
segregated school than in the environ- 
ment of the mixed school.” For “the 
whole” in this instance becomes a part 
whose weight is indeterminate. It is 
true that one may argue that even a 
single difference in favor of either 
school would be important and edu- 
cationally significant since normal in- 
dividual and social development is 
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TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF ALL STANDARD TESTS 
(After Prosser) 














Means Results favor 
esas Diff- Critical Chances ————————_ 
. Segre- Mixed erence Ratio in 100 Segre- Mixed 
gated gated 
Attitudes SA ao «}=6Shk 66S 14 55 — —_ 
Self-Criticism 14.4 12.4 2.0 .86 80 > 
Criticism of Others 21.6 23.8 6:9 2.04 98 = 
Feeling of Differences 21.9 28:6 -6-7 1.65 94 55 
Superiority 16:38 22.0 6.2 2.11 98 ° 
Personal Inferiority 16.1 16.8 4 .34 = 63 — — 
Social Maladjustment 12.8 12.5 3 .21 58 — — 
Family Maladjustment ree: 5, |e RY ¢ 2.20 99 2 
Daydreaming 5 4.3 iS 3.07 100 * 
Personality Adjustment 38.9 40.2 1.3 52 70 —_— — 
Inferiority 5.5 or Ry ll 54 — -— 
Social Insight 21.2 24.0 2.8 1.30 90 : 
Deviation from Group Idea of 
Right 33.5 33.7 2 11 54 — _ 
Woodworth-Cady Questionnaire 52.0 650.1 1.9 1.00 84 i 4 
Psychological Interview 107.7 TLL. 63.8 1.35 91 . 
Cultural and Economic Back- 
ground 143.5 136.5 7.0 1.11 66 “7 
Versatility 34 50.1 16.1 2.59 99 s 
Social Participation 79 69 10.0 3.00 99.9 _ 








the goal, but this is a different matter 
from that of considering these differ- 
ences as discrete data. 

Perhaps a less questionable way of 
putting it would be to state that what 
residual differences were found favored 
the segregated school but these were 
few and none thereof “completely re- 
liable.’”? And maybe this was the intent 
of the investigator, for she writes later 
in the work: ‘“‘While these results on 
many traits do not prove conclusively 
the superiority of either type of school 


they do point toward overlooked op- 
portunities that the segregated school 
might utilize.” 

But, unfortunately, she continues: 
“Pressure should not be brought to 
bear to prevent a child or his parents 
from selecting either type of school 
that he desires, but a wise adviser 
(italics mine) should tactfully point 
out reasons why certain schools should 
or should not be selected and what 
type of personality should select cer- 
tain types of school.” 


TABLE II 


MopIFICATION OF PROSSER’S FoREGOING TABLE 








Results Favor 








Test Comment 
Segregated Neither Mixed 
Personality Adjustment (Total Score) x 
Apperception Irrelevant 
Attitudes SA x 
W. C. Questionnaire ? 
Lehman Play Quiz x Favors each 
Psychological Interview is Probable 
Personal Attitudes 
—Criticism of others x 
—Feeling of difference ? Highly probable 
—Feeling of superiority x 
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From our knowledge of the non- 
dependability of standard tests in gen- 
eral and character tests in particular 
for purposes of individual diagnosis it 
would be the acme of quackery to 
steer pupils to one or the other of these 
schools on such uncertain evidence. 
Sweet? himself advises most strongly 
against this abuse of the test results. 
Amongst experts in measurement it is 
a common-place that diagnoses made 
with tests the reliability coefficients of 
which are below .86 are no better than 
pure guess and that only when they 
get deep into the .90’s is the error in 
the prediction small enough to make 
the score usable. The coefficients given 
for the tests used in this investigation 
follow in Table III. 


TABLE III 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF SOME TESTS 
UsEep IN INVESTIGATION 











Test r 
Attitude SA .836 
Personal Attitudes 
Self-criticism .92 
Criticism of others .94 
Feeling of difference .94 
Superiority .94 
Inferiority .94 
Social insight .87 


Deviation from groupidea_ .86 
Personality Adjustment .719 + .046 
ps tg tay Interview .84 split-half 
Lehman Play Quiz .87 repetition 
Versatility .59-68 retest 
Index of Social Partici- 
pation .27-.32 
Woodworth-Cady 75 





There remains to add that the 
unique value of the investigation ap- 
pears to be that it attempts to meas- 
ure objectively the “intangibles” in 
the problem of voluntary race-segre- 
gation. This much no one has dared 
hitherto to attempt, but the investi- 
gator “fully aware of the limitations 
of measures of personality’’ still felt 
that the problem was one for scientific 
research. 





* Lennig Sweet, The Measurement of 
personal attitudes in Younger Boys. New 
hes The Association Press, 1929. pp. 


What the work suffers in inherent 
unreliability, due to the non-depend- 
ability of the tests, the difficulty of 
factoring out and generalizing the 
measurable aspects of personality and 
the frequent unreliability of the differ- 
ences between the groups, it atones 
for (if indeed one can in this way 
eliminate constant errors) in accuracy 
and refinement in the collection of the 
data and in the treatment of the re- 
sults and in a crystal clearness in the 
organization and presentation of the 
entire material. 

Even though Dr. Prosser has not 
established the cause of these differ- 
ences she has shown that whereas it 
appears that the Negro children in the 
mixed school were more introverted, 
more inclined to criticize others than 
to criticize themselves, had a feeling 
of superiority in the general environ- 
ment and tended to choose unskilled 
rather than skilled occupations, there 
seemed to be in the segregated school 
more with a feeling of inferiority. 

What this means in terms of indi- 
vidual development is debatable. An 
ounce of inferiority-feeling might be 
worse than a pound of other ‘‘unde- 
sirable traits.” 

J. St. CLarrR PRICE 


The Life of a Young Negro 
College Woman} 

Marion Cuthbert’s biography of 
Juliette Derricotte is an artistic tri- 
umph—a production that is stirring, 
dramatic and beautifully balanced be- 
tween narrative and pure biography. 

Miss Derricotte’s career was varied 
enough to permi! the biographer a 
shifting background. It was a life that 
readily lent itself to Miss Cuthbert’s 
gift of characterization and her facility 
of portraiture. They were friends, 
Marion Cuthbert and Juliette Derri- 
cotte, and their paths have run some- 
what parallel. Thus, Miss Cuthbert 
has woven from a mass of authenti- 
cated facts a pleasantly intimate story 


<< ‘uthbert Marion, Juliette Derricotte. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 1933. Pp. 
56. 
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that moves with suspense, and has 
traced with skill the vast influence of 
a valiant life. 

This production will not please all 
readers. Some will look at it as propa- 
ganda, for the heart of the book is not 
only an interpretation of the develop- 
ment of Juliette’s inner life and of her 
values to the Student Movement. It 
is a presentation of the personal prob- 
lem of the Negro. We see her first as 
a vibrant, eager little girl not unaware 
or unmindful of racial prejudice, who 
realizes that much will be denied her 
because of her color. And forthwith 
Miss Derricotte sets about scorning 
hatred and injustice and endeavoring 
to bring about an understanding be- 
tween the two races. 

Much of the significance of this 
book comes from its recognition of 
that compelling personality of Julli- 
ette Derricotte. In the portraiture of 
Miss Derricotte’s college life, Miss 
Cuthbert places before us a young 
woman of hardy and congenial spirit 
and keen mind, an all-round sort of 
person that everybody came to with 
everything, one who was actively en- 
gaged in the varied phases of college 
life. 

In the foreword Max Yergan has 
reminded us that the larger human 
and spiritual cause which Juliette 
Derricotte served transcended race 
and nation. It was this attitude, I be- 
lieve, that explains how as a member 
of the Student Movement she suc- 
ceeded in gripping a group of white 
students in the South and opening up 
to them a new world. “There was a 
warmth about her that is hard to de- 
scribe,’ wrote the eager student to 
her mother after Miss Derricotte’s 
visit to her school. 

What is unusual about the bio- 
graphy is the dramatic contrast Miss 
Cuthbert draws between Juliette and 
many others of her race. The biog- 
rapher represents her as always dom- 
inated by a sense of loyalty, responsi- 
bility and joy as an American Negro. 
“Here we are, two Negro women, feel- 
ing ourselves really a part of some- 
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thing national, something internation- 
al for that matter, for the first time 
in our lives, and it took persons to 
make this real to us,” she said to 
Juanita Saddler, her intimate friend, 
who, as the biographer reminds us in 
the preface, suggested this biography. 

Dramatic as is the unfolding of her 
life in America, Miss Cuthbert does 
not lose sight of the influence of Miss 
Derricotte’s life abroad—an influence 
which marks an importance all its 
own and signifies a definite advance 
in interracial relations. Easily and 
skillfully the biography moves from 
one point to another—Switzerland, 
India, China, Japan, France, and 
Englanc. Where there was so much 
diversity im the scenes and events, it 
was necessary to make a special effort 
to bring the story into focus. Miss 
Cuthbert did this by setting forth a 
letter written by Miss Derricotte her- 
self—a letter which not only tells a 
story, but gives a strong and attrac- 
tive tincture of Miss Derricotte’s own 
special quality. This is one of the de- 
vices of Miss Cuthbert’s biography. 

Tragically, yet beautifully, Miss 
Cuthbert brings to a close this ad- 
mirable piece of work by portraying 
Miss Derricotte just as she had lived. 
We see her even in the midst of her 
busy life as dean of women at Fisk, 
actuated by loyalty to home, rushing 
away for a brief visit with parents, 
only to be cut off by the tragedy of 
an automobile wreck—a tragedy from 
which she could secure no relief be- 
cause there was no hospital for colored 
in this small Georgia town. As we con- 
clude this book this question arises: 
Is it not wise to believe that Miss 
Derricotte died as a result of the racial 
prejudice which she had fought during 
her life? 

In this concise booklet of fifty-six 
pages, Miss Cuthbert has developed 
a biography of great tenderness and 
beauty. It is indeed a work of sincerity 
and truth, an obvious evidence of the 
author’s excellence as a writer. 

Lorena Kemp, Dept. of English 
West Virginia State College 
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Nature vs. Nurture—A Skirmish} 


This investigation reports results of 
the application of the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet-Simon Tests, the Ra- 
tional Learning Test, one of the Min- 
nesota Paper Tapping Tests, speed in 
reading printed names of colors, Min- 
nesota Speed of Serial Movement 
Test, the Woodworth-Wells Color 
Naming Test, and cancellation of A’s 
to 30 white and 30 Negro 12-year-old 
boys in the schools of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Two sittings were required, 
the first devoted to the Binet, and the 
second to the Rational Learning and 
other tests. Total testing time was 
about three hours. The median grade 
for the white was 6.75; for the Negro 
5.60. The median I.Q. for the white 
was 96 and for the Negro, 77.5. Miss 
Lambeth did the experimental work 
under the direction of the co-author 
who in fact wrote the article. This 
study of more than 40 pages displays 
more of debate than research. A rather 
limited investigation is made the oc- 
casion for lengthy argument on the 
validity of the findings of Kline- 
berg’s report in Archives of Psychology, 
1928, Vol. 15, No. 93. Lanier presents 
a fair case for equal distribution of ig- 
norance in the nature and nurture 
camps. In a half-dozen instances we 
read that he (Klineberg) ‘‘tries to 
show” or words to that effect. We 
read: “‘the foregoing consideration 
and the results of the present study 
should serve to emphasize the need for 
modesty and caution on the part of 
investigators who may have chanced 
upon a suggestive array of figures’’ (p. 
293). One can not help wondering why 
the clash. The fact is that Klineberg 
frankly adopts the environmental hy- 
pothesis and expressly states that he 
prefers this as an explanatory princi- 
ple. Lanier, on the other hand, appar- 
ently adopts the hypothesis of hered- 
ity, but has not emulated Klineberg 





1 Lambeth, Martha, and Lanier, Lyle, 
ace Differences in Speed of Reaction.” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 42: 255-97, 
My 1933. 


“ 


in frankly expressing his preference. 
One wonders whether Klineberg ever 
supposed that there was a general 
speed factor common to both the sim- 
plest motor activities and to the 
higher mental processes. 

Miss Lambeth had eleven variables, 
from which she derived intercorrela- 
tions. The intercorrelations for the 
Negro are higher than those for the 
white. Three possible explanations are 


put forth by Lanier: (1) greater 


heterogeneity in the Negro sampling, 
(2) more diversified environment of 
the white, and (3) ‘the Negro might 
represent a more ‘primitive,’ less dif- 
ferentiated type of organization of be- 
havior traits.’’ The author seems to 
lean toward the belief that the third 
explanation is the most likely. 

Miss Lambeth gave a series of tests 
which required speed of responses but 
were graded from a tapping test re- 
quiring mainly motor speed to more 
complex tests involving the higher 
mental processes. It is noted that 
there is little or no difference in the 
groups on the tests calling for motor 
speed; but that the difference in- 
creases with increased complexity. On 
the Stanford-Binet for instance, the 
difference is very wide, a fact which 
could have been created partly by the 
way in which the 30 colored children 
were selected. It is this varying of the 
differences between the groups with 
complexity of tests which, among 
other things, leads Lanier to believe 
that there is no general speed factor, as 
he would have us believe was claimed 
by Klineberg. 

Finally, two groups of fourteen sub- 
jects of both races were equated on 
the Stanford-Binet with an average 
1.Q. of 86. The groups included ap- 
proximately the lower 50 per cent of 
the white group and the upper 50 per 
cent of the Negro. It was found that 
the Negro excelled the white in eight 
of the ten speed criteria, although 
only one of the differences is statis- 
tically reliable. The whites were su- 
perior in Rational Learning (speed) 
and in Free Association. The author 
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concludes: ‘‘These groups are too 
small to warrant a definite generaliza- 
tion from the results although for 
these subjects the Negro of compara- 
ble Stanford-Binet rating—a rating 
not based upon ‘timed’ performance— 
is as fast or faster than the white in 
the other activities studied” (p. 295). 
This might be interpreted as showing 
that the Binet I.Q. is highly correlated 
with speed. On the other hand, it may 
simply illustrate that there is consid- 
erable overlap between the groups. It 
is commonly said that the Binet test 
is almost devoid of speed requirement. 
The question whether the total setting 
of the administration of the Binet test 
emphasizes speed far more than has 
been suspected should be investigated. 

The chief value of this article lies 
in the fact that it offers some critical 
comments upon the concepts of speed. 
It is suggestive for further investiga- 
tion but does little more than raise 
questions. 


Howarp H. Lona, Asst. Supt., 
Public Schools 
Washington, D. C. 


Along This Way 


To write acceptably the story of 
one’s own life is by no means so simple 
a task as the layman might easily be 
tempted to believe. Although the one 
who tells the story is supposed to 
know his subject better than anyone 
else, yet, for that very reason, he is 
subject to a peculiar risk which no 
other class of writers shares. A person 
thinking of writing his biography must 
determine, first, whether or not his 
career is of such importance as to re- 
quire a published record for the bene- 
fit of posterity, a decision rather diffi- 
cult for a distinguished though modest 
person to make. If he decides that the 
story of his life should be written, he 
is faced by the equally perplexing 
question of his qualifications to do 
the job in the most effective fashion. 
It must be borne in mind that few 
persons, distinguished in other than 
literary fields, possess the requisite 


skill to write the story of their own 
lives in readable and convincing form, 

With both of these questions an- 
swered affirmatively, the author finds 
himself in a serious dilemma at the 
outset in the selection of materials 
and the placement of emphasis. In 
his attempt to tell his story he runs 
the risk, on the one hand, of saying 
so much about himself, as a person, 
that he is likely to be accused of ego- 
tism. On the other hand, if he assumes 
a too modest attitude, he may so 
suppress himself in his narrative as to 
deprive the story of the feeling of in- 
timacy that is the distinctive charm 
of this class of writing. If one has been 
a national or world figure of such pro- 
portions that writers will vie with 
each other to tell the story of his 
career, his autobiography may well be 
confined to the more personal details 
of his life which might be of intense 
interest to the reading public, while 
the larger field of his public activities 
can safely be left to his biographers 
and the historians of his times. To one 
who has not thus been cast for heroic 
parts in the world drama, but whose 
life has nevertheless been related to 
people and events of importance, 
though confined to a more limited 
field, it is a difficult question to decide 
what material is likely to be of inter- 
est and value to the reading public, 
now and hereafter. 

In his autobiography under the title 
“Along This Way,’ James Weldon 
Johnson has evidently considered each 
of the difficulties enumerated above 
and, after weighing them carefully, 
produced a book timely in its signifi- 
cance, delicately balanced in its treat- 
ment and in the selection of materials, 
and artistic in the sustained simplicity 
yet forcefulness, of its style. 

Born in 1871 into one of the for- 
ward-looking families of Jacksonville, 
Florida, the author’s life has covered 
one of the most interesting and dram- 


1 Johnson, James Weldon, Along This 
Way, New York: The Viking Press, 1933. 


pp. 418. 
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atic periods, not only in the life of 
the Negro race, but in the life of the 
nation. His story is a worth-while 
contribution to the literature of Amer- 
ican biography because it presents in 
interesting detail the successful striv- 
ings of one of the first generation of 
Negroes out of slavery for a chance 
to live and to express life after the 
manner of a cultured human being. 
The chart which he has drawn show- 
ing his progress ‘‘along this way”’ is 
indeed an informative and impressive 
document. 

By the time the author was old 
enough to know what was going on 
about him, the South had begun to 
settle down after the tremendous so- 
cial and economic upheaval of the 
Civil War and the reconstructiov era 
but had not yet entered the period of 
disfranchisement and Jim-Crowism. 
The public school which he attended 
was fair for the times; he worked at 
positions on a white newspaper which 
could hardly be held by a colored boy 
today; he saw and heard of several 
notable Negroes who held places of 
prominence in politics; he was aware 
of a minimum of friction and a general 
air of good will between the races. But 
the blight was there and too well real- 
ized by his elders. Humorously, the 
author narrates the successive goals 
of his youthful ambition: first, a driver 
of a dray and then a drummer in a 
band. The humor trails off, however, 
when in his desire to be a soldier he 
envisions a career at West Point. In 
discussing the matter of the choice of 
a career by a young Negro, the curse 
of racial proscription is delicately in- 
troduced into the fabric of the narra- 
tive and continues to reappear like a 
_ thread through to the very 
end. 

The social tragedy implied by the 
fact that, in the game of life, a Negro 
youth in America has two strikes al- 
ready called on him when he comes to 
bat, is impressed upon the reader in 
most effective fashion. For example: 


My grandmother cherished the ambition 


for me to become a preacher. My father and 
mother never expressed a fixed ambition 
for me. The question of the child’s future 
is a serious dilemma for Negro parents. 
Awaiting each colored boy and girl are 
cramping limitations and buttressed obsta- 
cles, in addition to those that must be met 
by youth in general; and this dilemma ap- 
proaches suffering in proportion to the par- 
ents’ knowledge of and the child’s inno- 
cence of those conditions. Some parents up 
to the last moment strive to spare the child 
the bitter knowledge; the child of less sensi- 
tive parents is likely to have this knowledge 
driven in upon him from infancy. And no 
Negro parent can definitely say which is 
the wiser course, for either of them may 
lead to spiritual disaster for the child. 


Young Johnson, with youthful sim- 
plicity and faith, thought that he 
might aspire, at least, to be governor 
of Florida since the copy-books that 
he used and the Sunday-School stories 
that he read promised that any youth, 
through rigid practice of the cardinal 
virtues, might aspire to be the presi- 
dent of the United States. 

As a contribution to the literature 
of education the book is particularly 
valuable in that it presents in rather 
intimate fashion, from the viewpoint 
of his college days, the inside story of 
the typical Negro college supported in 
the South by Northern philanthropy 
since the Civil War. The reviewer is 
unable to point to any other work in 
which this picture is so fully and so 
faithfully drawn. The author has made 
a splendid and worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the story of the education of 
the Negro through the faithful pen- 
sketches of the faculty and students 
of Atlanta University during the late 
80’s and the early 90’s while the spirit 
of the ‘‘old days” was yet in vogue 
and the “‘new days” were yet awaiting 
the coming of the new century. Those 
were the days when the ‘‘prep” was 
more thickly populated, if not actually 
more important, than the college. For 
the preparatory departments of the 
colleges, at that time, offered the only 
opportunities for secondary education 
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available for Negroes in the South. 
“Going off to school,’’ therefore, usu- 
ally meant setting forth upon a ca- 
reer of at least seven years if the hope- 
ful student sought the distinguishing 
title of Bachelor of Arts. 

Those, too, were the days of Latin 
and Greek, of strict discipline and of 
a student life considerably more re- 
stricted, both by rule and by oppor- 
tunity, than that found in the more 
progressive Negro colleges today. As 
a result, there was generally a more 
serious attitude on the part of the 
students which manifested itself in 
the sustained interest in the literary 
and debating societies, the keen com- 
petition for honors, the serious atten- 
tion given to oratory, and the general 
attitude toward things religious. 

It was also the day when white 
teachers by eating at table with the 
Negro students made it impossible for 
them to sit at table with any Atlanta 
white family. The narrative states: 


The president was Horace Bumstead, a 
cultured gentleman, educated at Yale and 
in Germany, yet there was only one white 
door in all Atlanta thrown open to him so- 
cially, the door of a German family. No ob- 
servance of caste in India was more cruelly 
rigid. The year before I entered, the state 
of Georgia had cut off its annual appropria- 
tion of $8,000 because the school stood by 
its principles and refused to exclude the 
children of the white teachers from the 
regular classes. 


During the vacation period, after 
his freshman year, young Johnson 
had a far different kind of experience 
in the education of the Negro from 
that found at Atlanta when he taught 
a rural summer school in the back- 
woods of Georgia. This experience he 
brings to the reader in rich character 
portrayal and in sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the simple life of an eager 
people, though lowly and despised. 
Those who would know Negro educa- 
tion “in the raw,” not only as it 
existed in the 80’s, but as it exists too 
often today, should give Chapter XI 
a careful perusal. The experience 





gained during this period was of great 
value to the young man who had not 
been able, up to that time, to know 
the rural Negro at close range. It was 
then that he began the psychological 
change from boyhood to manhood 
and first became conscious of his peo- 
ple as a race rather than as an aggre- 
gation of individuals; as a defined 
section of American society rather 
than as a number of people with dark 
skins; and, most important of all, he 
found himself looking upon his pupils 
with a sympathy born of the realiza- 
tion of a deep kindredship with them. 
So he studied them, knowing that he 
belonged to them and that a force 
stronger than blood made them one. 
So he studied them but: 


In this study it was impossible to eliminate 
the element of hopelessness. | lived in this 
community three months without ever 
being on speaking terms with a single white 
person in it, yet knowing each one fairly 
well, knowing fairly well his family history, 
his habits, his reputation, his worth; and 
not being able among them all to find one, 
however ignorant or depraved, who was 
not superior to any and every Negro—su- 
perior in the eyes of the law, in opportuni- 
ties, and in all the awards that the public 
decencies may assure to the individual. 


His college career finished, the 
young man found himself torn by 
several pulls and pressures in making 
his choice of a life’s calling. And the 
reader realizes, as he follows the story, 
that he never did decide upon any 
one calling which he followed through. 
Still he began as a teacher and will 
probably end as one. As a raw college 
graduate, he had thrown upon him 
the responsibilities of the principal- 
ship of the Stanton School in Jackson- 
ville, his home town. Here he found 
himself under the necessity of learn- 
ing the arts of teaching and manage- 
ment as he went along; and also of 
the peculiar problems incident to the 
administration of an urban Negro 
school in the South of that period. 
Here again is presented a typical and 
illuminating chapter in the history of 
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the development of educational facili- 
ties for Negroes in the midst of the 
prevailing social situations of that 
region. 

Although rich in valuable material 
for the educator, the book is of edu- 
cational interest only incidentally. 
For the most intensely dramatic and 
possibly the most important experi- 
ences of his life are those in which the 
author was removed far from the 
schoolroom. His talents as a writer, 
coupled with those of his gifted broth- 
er in the field of music, led them from 
doubting excursions into the field of 
composition to places of distinction in 
the very heart of America’s theatrical 
life. They helped to create, and par- 
ticipated prominently in, that period 
which some consider the high-water 
mark of the Negro’s prominence up 
to date in the theatrical world, when 
the names of the Johnson brothers, 
Bob Cole, Will Cook, Bert Williams, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, George Walk- 
er, Harry Burleigh, and others, could 
open doors hitherto closed to Negroes. 

After a trip to Europe and a fling 
at New York politics, Mr. Johnson 
entered an entirely new field of activ- 
ity by accepting the post of United 
States Consul at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela, by appointment from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. After several years 
of service at that post, he was trans- 
ferred to a similar position at Corinto, 
Nicaragua in 1909 where he remained 
until the advent of the Wilson ad- 
ministration when he found that, in 
the diplomatic service, the progress 
of a man of whatever ability was def- 
ately determined by the color of his 
skin, 

The Nicaraguan revolution and the 
American occupation took place dur- 
ing Johnson’s term of office, so that 
he witnessed events and enjoyed per- 
sonal experiences which provided ex- 
cellent material for his ready pen. 
His graphie treatment of the events 
of the revolution constitute some of 
the best reading of the entire book. 
Even under the pressure of heavy and 
trying diplomatic duties, however, he 


continued to indulge his desire for 
creative literature. For it was during 
the period of his consular service that 
he produced The Autobiography of An 
Ex-Colored Man, the so-called Negro 
National Anthem, the beautiful poem 
Mother Night and a number of other 
well-known pieces. 

Not the least important and event- 
ful period of the author’s life was that 
spent as an executive officer of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. His position 
of leadership in that militant organi- 
zation not only placed him in the 
thick of the fight for the rights of the 
Negro, but gave authority to his in- 
terpretation of its objectives and his 
explanation of its procedures. While 
in this position, he went to Haiti to 
investigate what was looked upon by 
many at that time as the unjustified 
occupation of that country by the 
American Government. The data 
gathered were published in a series of 
four articles in the Nation, and were 
also used effectively by Harding as 
an issue in his successful campaign for 
the presidency. Another event of more 
than ordinary historical interest, de- 
scribed as part of the work of the 
Association, is the long and bitter, but 
losing, fight for the passage of the 
Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. 

The author describes with modest 
dignity and appropriateness the hon- 
ors which he has received during his 
varied journey down the road of life— 
honors fairly won and richly deserved. 
And, as he retires from the heat of 
battle to the rarer air of Fisk Uni- 
versity as the first occupant of the 
Adam K. Spence Chair of Creative 
Literature, he indulges in some re- 
flections on the race question which 
summarizes his philosophy about life 
and about the future of the Negro in 
America. 

As a whole the book is sane and 
courageous in its dealings with Ameri- 
ca’s most troublesome problem, but 
is by no means a piece of propaganda. 
It is the artistic narration of the worth- 
while and rich experience of an intelli- 
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gent and sensitive soul seeking the 
fullness of life. 


D. O. W. HotMes 


A Negro’s Biography of Lincoln! 


Readers may wonder why, with the 
existence of such well-written biogra- 
phies of Lincoln as those by Herndon 
and Raymond, Miss Tarbell, Dr. Bar- 
ton, Sandburg and Beveridge, The 
Nicolay-Hay Life, and others, a man 
should attempt another life of Lincoln. 
But Mr. Lilly has not written simply 
another life of Lincoln, he has given 
us a new and different life of Lincoln. 
He demonstrates how a biographer us- 
ing the same material may give us a 
new portrait of the same person. 

Mr. Lilly has said that his motive 
for writing the book was to refute the 
impression that is gaining headway 
among colored Americans, that free- 
dom was but an accident of war, 
rather than the result of the long and 
fixed purpose of Abraham Lincoln. In 
the preface to his book he says: 


Some may ask, how can one with the blood 
of the freed people in his veins, doubt the 
greatness of the man who gave that free- 
dom? The answer is, that the question is 
not asked in any spirit of doubt, but rather 
with the idea of here and there, in the re- 
view of the eventful life of Lincoln, direct- 
ing attention to, and stressing certain 
phases that do not appear hitherto to have 
been sufficiently noticed, and thereby add- 
ing possibly, another stone to the structure. 
The writer asks no greater honor. 


That Mr. Lilly has done the job 
well, is the first impression of one 
reading this book. He has covered a 
mass Of Lincolniana, seemingly all, 
even to the extent of searching the 
court records of the State of Illinois for 
cases in which Lincoln appeared as an 
attorney. While he may not have 
brought to light any new material, 
yet he assembles that material in such 


? Lilly, William E. Set My People Free. 
New York: Farrar Rinehart, Inc., 1933. 
pp. 269. 





a manner as to put a new light on 
some incidents of Lincoln’s life. 

Starting with the incident at New 
Orleans where Lincoln had his first 
glimpse of the realities of slavery and 
the slave market, when he exclaimed, 
“Come on boys, let’s get away from 
here. If I ever get a chance to strike 
that thing, by God, I’ll strike it hard,” 
he shows by various incidents in his 
life that Lincoln held fast to this fixed 
purpose to strike a blow at slavery 
whenever he had a chance. 

It is recorded that he had the moral 
courage to cast his lot with the Whig 
party, while the Democratic party 
was the party of the majority. This 
was undoubtedly done because the 
Whig party gave the most promise of 
opposition to slavery. Again, when in 
1837 the Illinois Legislature passed a 
resolution condemning the abolition- 
ists, Lincoln voted against it and later 
signed a resolution of protest against 
the one passed which reads as follows: 
‘We believe the institution of slavery 
is founded both on injustice and bad 
policy, but that the promulgation of 
abolition doctrines tends to increase 
rather than to abate its evils.”’ This 
was a bold stand for that time. Mr. 
Lilly states: 

This resolution of protest has an especial 
interest for us of a later day because it sets 
forth the ground upon which was to be 
waged, slowly but effectively, for more than 
a quarter of a century, the struggle that was 
to end in the destruction of chattel slavery. 
As an important state paper it has been 
strangely overlooked both by the historians 
and the hundreds of Lincoln biographers. 
This is the more strange since the man who 
has been recognized as the foremost of 
Americans adhered to its terms with singu- 
lar fidelity, not only in the days of his ob- 
scurity when he was still striving for recog- 
nition in Illinois, but in that later day when 
the word of Abraham Lincoln carried be- 
yond the bounds of that State and even to 
the farthest ends of America. Both in word 
and action all his after life in politics and 
statecraft was in accord with this resolu- 
tion, set out in his twenty-eighth year. 
Whether we consider it as far-seeing calcu- 
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lation or unvarying consistency, it is prob- 
able that the like has not been witnessed 
either before or since in American annals. 


With great precision, Mr. Lilly sets 
forth his evidence to prove that free- 
dom was the result of the long and 
fixed purpose of Abraham Lincoln. He 
shows that Lincoln supported Clay 
for president, which meant he was 
opposed to the admission of Texas as 
a state. This opposition was based 
almost wholly on the opposition to 
slavery. He shows Lincoln in 1849 in- 
troducing a bill in Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 
In 1855 we note Lincoln referring to 
his trip down the Ohio river. There 
were slaves aboard shackled together 
with irons. He said: ““That sight was 
a continued torment to me; and I see 
something like it every time I touch 
the Ohio or any slave border.” In 
1856 he delivered his notable speech 
now known as the ‘“‘House-Divided- 
Against-Itself Speech.” As this and 
other evidence are produced, there is 
presented to you a word portrait of a 
man with a fixed purpose and high 
ideals to which he was always true. 

Mr. Lilly’s style is delightful and 
the book holds one with a vice-like 
grip from beginning to end. There are 
no dull chapters. I commend it to 
any one seeking an understanding of 
that character so often described as 
“A strange man.” 

A. Mercer DANIEL, Librarian, 
Howard University Law School 


ABSTRACTS 
Klingenheben, A., ‘“The Vai Script,” 

Africa, 6: 158-71, Ap 1933. 

This paper presents the most recent 
findings of a German scholar after 
careful examination and study of the 
well-known Vai script. A brief his- 
tory of the Vai script is given by the 
author as follows: 

About the middle of the last century, an 
English Marine officer, F. E. Forbes, caused 
& Sensation among his contemporaries by 
the report that he had discovered an in- 
digenous script in use among the Vai people 


of West Africa. The question immediately 
arose how the natives, hitherto hardly 
known even by name to the civilized world, 
and pursuing an unobtrusive existence in 
the seclusion of the primeval forest far from 
the course of the world’s traffic, came to 
possess a cultural treasure of so high a qual- 
ity, one usually met with only among peo- 
ples of ancient and rich culture. Little won- 
der then, that in the years that followed, 
the solution of this problem occupied the 
attention of a number of European schol- 
ars. 


The author first presents the results 
of his critical examination of the works 
of earlier scholars on the problem in 
the light of his own researches, and 
arrives at the following conclusion: 


The Vai script is not an ignorant imitation 
of one of several foreign scripts, but is the 
organic evolution of an autochthonous, 
older picture writing. It must undoubtedly 
be described as an autochthonous Vai 
product, since the pictures upon which the 
signs of the script are based can be under- 
stood only from the meaning of the corre- 
sponding Vai words. 


In describing the significance of the 
Vai script the author points out that: 


There are not many places in the world 
where indigenous systems of writing, in- 
dependent of others, have sprung up; and 
where this has occurred not all of them 
have evolved into a pure phonetic script. 
The mode of origin of the Vai script, as 
here expounded, gives an important insight 
into the Vai mind. Lines of thought are here 
often revealed which would seldom occur to 
a European. 


Finally, the author concludes: 


But the Vai script is also of extreme im- 
portance, especially for linguistics. Anyone 
concerned with the phonetic representation 
of African languages by Europeans will of- 
ten recognize how seldom they do real 
justice to the true phonetic conditions of 
the language. . . . The Vai script is unique 
in this respect, also, that being accurately 
adapted to the structure of the language for 
which it was created, it has for once really 
enabled an African people to show spon- 
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taneously and without being influenced or 
misled by systems of writing unsuited for 
its requirements, how it interprets its lan- 
guage phonetically. And in carrying out 
this task the Vais have acquitted them- 
selves by no means badly as phoneticians. 


Cuas. H. THompson 


Katz, Daniel, and Brady, Kenneth, 
“Racial Stereotypes of One Hun- 
dred College Students,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
28: 280-90, O-D 1933. 


The authors here present the pre- 
liminary results of an attack upon the 
problem of race prejudice, made from 
the point of view of a slightly different 
hypothesis. The investigators started 
from the presumably accepted facts: 
(1) that there is a “uniformity in the 
patterns of discrimination against var- 
ious races shown by Americans 
throughout the United States’; (2) 
that this uniformity is explained by 
the fact that “‘attitudes toward racial 
and national groups are in good part 
attitudes toward racial names”; and 
(3) that, psychologically, people ex- 
hibit diverse attitudes toward remark- 
ably similar social situations, result- 
ing in a private and a public set of 
attitudes toward the same or very 
similar situation. This third fact 
raised the question, therefore, as to 
what extent race prejudice is a public 
or a private attitude. 

The investigators asked 100 Prince- 
ton University students to select the 
traits from a list of 84 adjectives which 
seemed to them most nearly to char- 
acterize each of the following groups: 
Germans, Italians, Negroes, Irish, 
English, Jews, Americans, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Turks. 

The results of the characterizations 
are given in some detail—the twelve 
most frequently assigned traits being 
given for each group. The following 
ratings for four of the groups are 
given as an example of the type of 
data obtained: 





ITALIANS 

Traits checked Per cent 
(SSE eae eee | 53 
MINES ie Cacosy ontrcieie ww oe oral ansenlale 44 
eet er me eae 37 
CIR CORADOTOR - «25.5. 5.4.54.016 0:00 5 058 35 
PENNE nove o ks. i0) 3 aac acaiieeenees SS GUE 32 
PIII 6 8656.0. 50 352g wil wo ea 30 
VAC RSINMEAMEEIIIRD Soo 5.5. ens Snails cere a ala 21 
MIMMMEMRADIIN Ooi cso 6 n,c 9.5 ,8.0:0 diet ae en 21 
INNS 5. Fic ioe gain io es as'ahaastel SIs 17 
PiyMGENY. GITbY . .. . <5 65cs0 es Meas 13 

SER OR OI eee err 12 
REP OEE, 2 6.5 eo eines c hirer sete ll 

NEGROES 
Traits checked Per cent 
TINIE S ss5-<ho sere s 6058 90,5 2 adie 84 
LOSS BR GORI RAST at Ore EEE, We? 75 
Hapny-Go-Wieky.........6.... 00. 22008. 38 
WRIT cca 2 io ile: ai%e alee ow ogee 38 
MUNTMNINE 276i coxh8-s Gihe ats gee ai ales 26 
Ne eo re 26 
MENT TOUMIOUB; 5.6 +5 - ssa sccataaner 24 
SUNN N Sep sa fococicial 904-3, Siew igs tn 
PRPMCON YS GISby. . ca ee ce eco 17 
MRE reese ov sicdie ss ; OPE 
nS re ; = 6 
MUNNMMNMR EDR 2s 8 fc cece ccduecale tee nae 12 
AMERICANS 
Traits checked Per cent 
ica ss 5 a ai-xle 5 5 5 as Ka nee 48.5 
NRE 58 oa gS soiree pcre hes we 47.5 
eee ere 33.3 
NNN de ree ois) ob oa octet 33.3 
ME ius. 2 snis ov nbs ss Oma ta 27.3 
Pleasure-loving.................-+. 26.8 
NSS gare ee ee 23.2 
Efficient........ Se Richi arto date teh ; 2a 
Ageressive........-. ss Oe ace gah 
BGvVAsMMOPWAIG..... « ..--- ses ecerns 19,2 
No ge dicey ly hs ac8 ok 9 se 4m Dea 19,2 
OS ae ee 19.2 
TURKS 

Traits checked Per cent 
Wear 6 ih pip caged a ec suel coe 54.0 
Very religious...... Lie wae > 
"THOGGHOVGUG: ...5 60068 ects en es ee 
eee Dees cee .. 280 
en ee ee 
Physically dirty........ Labo ow 
RMN, ya vg k oie nla sas see > os oe 
] eee Ain se Neel 13.8 
Se ee = 13.8 
Revengeful..... eich g cag 4c gseleleuge 
eT eee . 18.8 
GENO Rss: . osc st ie es sown 12.6 


In commenting upon these results 
the authors state: (1) In reference to 
the data on the Italians: ‘This char- 
acterization scarcely accounts for the 
degree of prejudice frequently ex- 
hibited toward Italians.’ (2) In refer- 
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ence to Negroes: ‘“The characteristics 
ascribed to Negroes are somewhat sim- 
ilar to the picture of the Negro as 
furnished by the Saturday Evening 
Post... .” (3) “The traits ascribed to 
Americans show a certain objectivity 
on the part of the students in describ- 
ing themselves, for the description is 
not greatly at variance with the stere- 
otype held by non-Americans.” 

The authors conclude from their 
facts that: 

(1) The degree of agreement among stu- 
dents in assigning characteristics from a list 
of 84 adjectives to different races seems too 
great to be the sole result of the students’ 
contacts with members of these races. . . . 

(2) Stereotyped pictures of racial and 
national groups can arise only so long as 
individuals accept consciously or uncon- 
sciously the group fallacy attitude toward 
place of birth and skin color. To the realist 
there are no racial or national groups which 
exist as entities and which determine the 
characteristics of the group members. It 
is true that certain behavior traits may be 
more frequently found among individuals 
of one nationality than of another, but the 
overlapping is obviously very great. This 
can furnish no real basis for the race-enti- 
ties which are ordinarily accepted and ap- 
plied to foreigners (as well as to ourselves). 
Furthermore it scarcely needs to be pointed 
out that the question of the frequency of 
appearance of racial traits is not commonly 
made a subject of strictly objective surveys. 
Such observations generally succeed the 
group or institutional fiction which may 
serve as something upon which to hang 
typical characteristics, and the width of 
the field of investigation and difficulties 
of control provide a fertile field for the fic- 
tion to produce distorted and fallacious 
observations. 

(3) .... the knowledge upon which stu- 
dents assigned characteristics to various 
races has both a private or personal basis 
and a public or cultural basis. 

(4) ....the definiteness of the stereo- 
typed picture of a race has little relation 
to the prejudice exhibited against that 
race.... Prejudice of this kind seems 


largely a matter of public attitude toward a 
race name or symbol... . 


A final point that should be noted 
is the effect that such a study might 
have in interpreting the results of 
studies on racial attitudes in general. 
The authors point out in this con- 
nection that: 


The great difficulty in racial prejudice is to 
know how much of the discrimination is a 
result of private and how much a result of 
public attitude. Both factors are probably 
inextricably bound up in the reaction 
known as racial prejudice and we have not 
tried to deny the importance of the private 
prejudice. We are merely trying to empha- 
size the importance of the neglected factor 
of public attitude. The fact that we have 
both factors involved is one reason for the 
conflicting results in investigations of the 
causes of racial prejudice. Thus G. Murphy 
and L. Murphy in their summary of studies 
of racial attitudes point out the discrepancy 
between the work of Diggins and that of 
Hunter. Diggins found that familiarity 
with members of the despised race helped 
to dissipate prejudice while Hunter found 
that familiarity had little to do with the 
amount of prejudice. Probably one investi- 
gator had found largely private attitudes 
and the other public attitudes. ... 


Cuas. H. THOMPSON 


Rosenthal, S. P., “Racial Differences 
in the Mental’ Diseases,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
28: 301-18, O-D 1933. 

This paper embodies a critical dis- 
cussion of some criteria hitherto over- 
looked in the interpretation of com- 
parative statistics on mental diseases. 
The author points out that: “It is my 
opinion that these statistics are scien- 
tifically unsound due to many gross 
errors and other factors which weight 
the statistics against certain races.” 

After indicating the difficulties and 
sources of error involved in attempts 
to classify groups according to race, 
the author points out that: “Until 
1917, there was no standard classifi- 
cation of the mental diseases. Hence, 
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I do not believe it wise to accept 
statistics on the individual psychoses 
which go back previous to that date.” 

Again, due to the fact that one out 
of every five patients admitted to a 
psychopathic hospital gets no diag- 
nosis and one out of the remaining 
four has its diagnosis altered upon 
removal to a state hospital, the author 
raises the question: 


If the margin of error in the listing of the 
individual psychoses lies at present between 
25 per cent and 40 per cent, how seriously 
can we consider conclusions which are based 
upon these very statistics? 


Finally, the author points, out, in 
general, that: 


Another factor which tends to discredit 
the value of the statistical findings is due 
to the waiting lists of state institutions. ... 
With waiting lists, selective processes must 
function. Certain classes of people may be 
favored through politics, favoritism or 
prejudice. This tends to invalidate racial 
listings. 

After a discussion of these more 
general considerations, the author 
points out some errors in the interpre- 
tation of statistics which have been 
gathered. As a first illustration, he 
notes: 


The marked increase in patients from 1910 
to 1923 indicates that conditions are un- 
favorable for real comparison as regards the 
inrane, since conditions are still not equal 
for all for admission to institutions. For the 
whites there was an increase of 21.3 per 
cent, for the Negroes 45.3 per cent, and for 
the Indians 40.1 per cent. 

Why should rates for Negroes and In- 
dians increase so markedly from 1910 to 
1923? Furthermore, take the whites—does 
it mean that insanity has increased 21.3 
per cent? The answer is that the hospitals 
are becoming more widely used in general. 
The great leap of the Negro of 45.3 per cent 
increase means that it was easier for him to 
be admitted to a hospital in 1923 than it 
was in 1910. 

Prejudice against institutional care is 
breaking down, and hospital facilities are 
increasing, not only for whites, but even 





at a faster rate for Negroes. In many states, 
Negroes were not taken in until recently, 
In the South, in particular, more provi- 
sions are being made for Negroes, but even 
so, their institutions are still inadequate, 
... With more and more provisions being 
made for the Negroes, it will not be sur- 
prising to find that the Negro rates will 
increase faster than the whites, in future 
statistical tabulations. The ratio of first 
admissions to resident patients in the 
United States is higher for the Negroes, 
being .29 against .27 for the whites. Until 
this increase assumes a regular yearly as- 
pect, it will be unwise to state just what 
the statistics can prove with respect to 
races or nationalities, because there are 
even greater differences amongst the indi- 
vidual states than amongst the several 
races. One would hesitate to deduct from 
the state statistics the conclusion that 
some states are more susceptible to the 
mental diseases. Why then take these 
faulty statistics as the basis for assuming 
racial differences? 

In the same vein, the author dis- 
cusses the operation of ‘“‘urban-rural,” 
sex, age, and “marital condition” as 
factors. On the basis of these analyses 
he arrives at the conclusion, ‘that al- 
though much has been written on the 
problem of racial differences in the 
mental diseases, very little of it will 
stand careful scientific statistical tech- 
niques or examinations. 

Cuas. H. THompson 


Labouret, Henri and Ward, Ida C., 
“Quelques Observations sur La 
Langue Mandingue,” Africa, 6: 
38-50, Ja 1933. 

Students of the evolution of African 
languages and particularly of the ques- 
tion of intonation will find many ob- 
servations of interest in this study of 
the Mandingo language. The Man- 
dingo language is one of the most 
important in French West Africa. It 
is the mother tongue of about three 
million inhabitants of the Sudan, the 
second language of more than two 
million others, and has been spoken 
approximately since the beginning of 
the Christian era. 
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Since 1906 there has been a differ- 
ence of opinion among scholars as to 
whether, like Japanese, Chinese and 
Annamite, it uses tones to differentiate 
homophones. Some eminent linguists 
who do not have a practical acquain- 
tance with the language say that 
homonyms are differentiated by in- 
tonation; others, such as Delafosse 
who has a wide knowledge of the lan- 
guage, say that there do not seem to 
be musical tones which modify the 
root meaning or grammatical value 
of words. 

After studying Mandingo phonetics 
among the natives living in the Sudan 
or in Guinea, Professor Labouret of 
the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vi- 
vantes and the Ecole Coloniale in 
Paris and Miss Ward, Lecturer in 
African Phonetics at the London 
School of Oriental Studies, have come 
to the conclusion that a third hy- 
pothesis is possible. Giving numerous 
examples, they note that, in spite of 
the fact that tones are disappearing 
at the present time and that many 
tones which formerly identified homo- 
phones have disappeared, there is no 
doubt that the sense of certain words 
is still determined by the tone on 
which it is pronounced. In many cases 
the context generally gives the proper 
meaning, but it is possible to construct 
sentences in which the tone alone indi- 
cates the meaning. Certain charac- 
teristics of languages in which tones 
have a semantic and morphological 
function are absent from the language, 
but there are many isolated words and 
words at the end of a grammatical 
group ending on a descending tone— 
one of the characteristics of languages 
in which intonation is important. 

The writers explain the progressive 
disappearance of tones by historical, 
political, and economic circumstances. 
From 1250 to the end of the 15th cen- 
tury it was the official, administrative, 
and commercial language of all the 
populations under the authority of the 
sovereign of Mali, and was often im- 
posed on whole populations. Moham- 
medan propaganda, the activity of 


native traders, later French coloniza- 
tion, which used in the beginning 
helpers who spoke the Mandingo lan- 
guage in sections which had other 
tongues, and finally, during the past 
twenty years, the military service of 
the natives and the great increase in 
commercial traffic thanks to the auto- 
mobile have all helped to extend its 
use and to create a sort of interna- 
tional language of West Africa. This 
speech rejects purely dialectic forms 
and expressions, and uses only expres- 
sions common to different dialects or 
at least used in the greatest number. 
It is this simplification of the Man- 
dingo language and its extension 
among neighboring tribes which has 
resulted in the progressive elimination 
of the intonations which originally 
differentiated words. 


HELEN WHEATLAND BURRELL 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
Howard University 


Pressey, Sidney L., and Luella C., 
“Results of Certain Honesty Tests 
Given to a Group of Rural White 
Children and to Two Groups of 
Indian Children,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 17: 120-9, Ap 
1933. 

, ‘A Comparative Study of the 

Emotional Attitudes and Interests 

of Indian and White Children,” 

Journal of Applied Psychology, 17: 

227-38, Je 1933. 

, “A Study of the Emotional 

Attitudes of Indians Possessing Dif- 

ferent Degrees of Indian Blood,” 

Journal of Applied Psychology, 17: 

410-16, Ag 1933. 

, “A Comparison of the Emo- 
tional Development of Indians Be- 
longing to Different Tribes,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 17: 535- 
41, O 1933. 

The four articles listed above are all 
on the same general subject—emo- 
tional and character traits of white 
and Indian children; and reported on 
by the same investigators. The pur- 
pose of the first study was to deter- 
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mine the differences in honesty that 
might occur in white and Indian chil- 
dren. Three different situations in 
which honesty was required were 
tested: (1) honesty in scoring one’s 
own arithmetic papers, (2) honesty in 
handling money, and (3) honesty in 
keeping one’s eyes closed when he is 
instructed to do so. 

The subjects used were: 194 white, 
rural 3rd- 4th- and 5th-grade children 
selected from schools in five Nebraska 
towns; 208 Indian children of similar 
grades from four different Nebraska 
schools (96 per cent of this number 
were Sioux, Omahas, Winnebagos or 
Pottowatomies); and 197 Navajo In- 
dians from two schools in New Mexico. 

The following general conclusions 
were arrived at by the authors: 

1. Both Indians and whites showed 
less dishonesty in tests for which their 
training had fitted them than in tests 
for which they had not been specifi- 
cally trained. 

2. Associations with whites tends 
to improve the Indian’s standards of 
honesty. The modification is not 
manifest, however, until after the In- 
dian is chronologically older than the 
white children who manifest these 
standards. 

3. Dishonesty decreases with age 
for both races and on all tests. This 
decrease is directly affected by the 
extent to which the ‘‘honesty” ele- 
ment in the test situation is obvious. 

4. Contact with white environment 
greatly influences the scores. The 
three different groups of children 
tested vary from each other in propor- 
tion as their environment is dissimilar. 

5. The similarity between the Ne- 
braska Indians and the white children 
of Nebraska is closer than between 
the Nebraska Indian and the Navajo. 

6. Rural white children in the Mid- 
dle West are usually honest. Navajos 
are notoriously dishonest. 

7. Evidence from this study fails 
to support the opinion that honesty is 
an inborn trait or a racial character. 

8. Indian children at the endof 
their schooling will show more dis- 





honesty in tests like the ones used 
than white children because they be- 
gin school at a later age and because 
they have to “straddle” two cultures 
that are often divergent on the partic- 
ular questions of honesty involved, 
This fact, according to the authors, 
has no bearing upon racial differences, 


* *+ * * 


The purpose of the second study 
was to trace the general emotional 
development of sample members of 
the white and Indian groups. 

There were 1,839 Indians and 1,959 
whites used in this study. These pu- 
pils were selected from the sixth grade 
and above, in schools in five different 
states: Nebraska, Montana, Califor. 
nia, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. The 
white children were selected from 
rural communities located on, or as 
near as possible to, the reservations 
where the Indians lived. The whites 
came from school systems the total 
enrollment of which, from the sixth 
grade up, did not exceed 150 children. 

Four separate tests were used. Each 
test was merely a list of 90 words or 
phrases arranged in three columns. 
On the first test pupils check those 
things they consider wrong; on the 
second, those things they worry 
about; on the third, those things in 
which they are interested; and on the 
fourth, the characteristics of people 
that they admire. The intensity of 
feeling regarding the items on the 
various tests is indicated by the num- 
ber of checks given. A single check 
indicates slight feeling, whereas a 
double check indicates a stronger feel- 
ing. The total score is obtained by 
counting—a special weighting tech- 
nique is used—the number of marks 
made by each child. 

The results given by the authors 
are as follow: 

1. The Indian children were on an 
average of 2.1 years older chronologi- 
cally than the white children. 

2. The emotional age of the Indians 
is considerably behind their ownchron- 
ological age. 
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3. Indians make more mature scores 
in the lower grades than the whites, 
but less mature scores in the upper 

rades. 

4. When the advanced chronologi- 
cal age of the Indian is considered, the 
Indians are found to be actually less 
mature emotionally by at least one 
year and sometimes as many as four. 


* * * * * 


The purpose of the third study was 
to determine the difference in the 
emotional attitudes of Indians pos- 
sessing different degrees of Indian 
blood. A total of 1,332 Indians repre- 
senting 37 different tribes were se- 
lected for the study. On the basis of 
blood these Indians were classified as 
follows: 606 full-blood, 213 three- 
fourths breeds, 329 one-half breeds, 
and 184 one-fourth breeds. The same 
technique was used here as was em- 
ployed in the comparison of Indians 
and whites. 

The results of the study are: (1) 
The differences either for each sex or 
for all cases combined in (a) chrono- 
logical ages, (b) emotional ages, and 
(c) amounts of retardation among the 
four classes of Indians are all slight 
and probably not important; (2) evi- 
dence fails to show any real tendency 
for more and more admixture of white 
blood to result in an approach of the 
scores to the white norms, from which 
the emotional ages were derived; In- 
dians make the same score regardless 
of the “purity” of their blood, but a 
definite break is seen between the 
whitest Indian and the 3,875 white 
children on whom the norms are 
based. 

The writers conclude that the find- 
ings of this study are in definite favor 
. the environmentalist. They say 
that: 


it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
observable differences in mental, emotional 
and social traits between Indians and 
whites are reflections of differences in en- 
Vironment (even though there may be 
some innate factors as well), especially in 


the case of such matters as personality, in- 
terests, and emotional attitude which seem 
to be, in any person of any race, largely 
products of conditioning. 


* * * * * 


The purpose of the fourth and last 
study is to determine the differences 
in the emotional development of In- 
dians belonging to different tribes. 

The subjects used for this experi- 
ment were selected from thirty dif- 
ferent tribes, the number per tribe 
ranged from 216 for the Sioux to one 
for the Seneca. The tribes were classi- 
fied into six groups; Pueblo, Nomadir 
Plains, Semi-Sedentary Plains and 
Eastern Woodland Plains, South- 
western, Basin, and California In- 
dians. The total number of Indians 
tested was 1,931. The chronological 
ages ranged from 9 to 23. 

The data were classified on the basis 
of two groupings; first, eight tribes 
numbering over 100 cases each and 
one tribe consisting of 84 cases were 
considered separately; and second, the 
six general classifications were con- 
sidered. 

The conclusions reached by the 
authors are: 


1. Wide variation in the median 
emotional retardation does not reflect 
differences of cultural level within the 
tribes. 

2. Test scores may reflect the de- 
gree to which a group of Indians has 
been exposed to the white man’s 
ideals, manners, etc. 

3. Tests may reflect primarily the 
degree of “sophistication”? shown by 
each group of Indians in respect to 
white customs. 

4. Tests do not measure the In- 
dian’s own culture but his degree of 
contact with the white man’s culture. 


Myrtve R. PHILLIPS 


Eells, Walter C., ‘‘Mental Ability of 
the Native Races of Alaska,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 17: 417- 
38, Ag 1933. 

, ““Mechanical, Physical, and 
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Musical Ability of the Native Races 
of Alaska,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 17: 493-506, O 1933. 

These two articles are devoted to 
the subject of the possibilities of the 
development of the native races of 
Alaska. The first report is limited to 
a summary of some of the more signi- 
ficant findings regarding the mental 
abilities of more than a thousand chil- 
dren of the Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian 
races. The study was undertaken for 
the purpose of securing information 
regarding these three races prepara- 
tory to the reorganization of the edu- 
cational system of Alaska. 

Tests were given to children from 
46 different schools. An average of 
13 measures was secured for each of 
the 634 Eskimo children tested; of 9 
for each of the 195 Aleuts; and 15 from 
each of the 255 Indians. 

Two types of mental ability tests 
were used: The Standard Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale and the Men- 
tal Ability Scale by Goodenough. 

The results of the study show: (1) 
There is no significant difference be- 
tween the mean [.Q. of the Indians 
and the Aleuts. The mean [.Q. of the 
Eskimo is significantly lower than 
either the Indian or the Aleut. (2) 
When compared with Garth’s conclu- 
sions regarding the 1.Q.’s of 8 dif- 
ferent races, the Eskimo as measured 
by the Stanford-Binet Scale may be 
ranked as distinctly superior in men- 
tal ability to the American Indian and 
apparently equal to the Southern Ne- 
gro. (3) On each scale the boys ranked 
higher than the girls but the difference 
was statistically significant only in the 
case of the Eskimo. (4) The mean 
scores on the Goodenough ability test 
were higher than those made on the 
Stanford test for all three groups. The 
writers suggest that this difference 
(15.9 points higher in case of the Es- 
kimo) might be due to the language 
factor involved in the more reliable 
Stanford test. 

In regard to the relation of mental 
ability to blood purity and environ- 
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ment the writers indicate that: (1) 
Heredity as indicated by varying de- 
grees of blood purity is a very signifi- 
eant factor. (2) The Stanford-Binet 
test shows a very slight increase in the 
I.Q. with increasing contact with 
white civilization—the Goodenough 
Mental Ability Test shows the oppo- 
site. In neither case are the differences 
significant for the numbers used. (3) 
Pure-blooded Eskimo children have 
essentially the same mental ability 
regardless of the degree of their con- 
tact with white civilization. (4) En- 
vironment has little effect on the in- 
telligence quotient; heredity as indi- 
cated by varying degrees of blood 
purity is a very significant factor. 


*” * * * * 


The second article is devoted to 
a summary of some of the more signi- 
ficant findings regarding the mechani- 
eal, physical, and musical abilities of 
over 1,000 Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian 
children. The testing program and 
general procedures are the same as 
those used in the study described in 
the first report. 

The tests and subjects used were: 
(1) mechanical ability: 591 children 
(299 Eskimo, 112 Aleut, 180 Indians) 
measured by the MacQuarrie test 
for mechanical ability; (2) physical 
ability: (a) motor ability, 463 chil- 
dren (Eskimo, 221; Aleut, 93; Indian, 
149) measured by the Brace Scale of 
Motor Ability Tests; (b) Vision, 
10,371 (10,000 American Whites, and 
371 natives) measured by the Snellen 
Chart; (3) hearing, 169 natives, 153 of 
whom were Eskimo, and (3) musical 
ability : 551 children (286 Eskimo, 103 
Aleuts, 162 Indians) measured by the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent. 

The following conclusions were 
reached by the author: (1) Data fail 
to prove that any one of the races 
studied is as a whole superior by na- 
ture to the members of the white race 
in any of the qualities measured. (2) 
There is not sufficient evidence to 
make any definite pronouncements 
regarding equality or inferiority in the 
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traits measured. (3) There is no assur- 
ance that the tests used are entirely 
fair measures of people with such 
different racial, cultural, social, and 
linguistic backgrounds. (4) A signifi- 
cant finding in regard to practical 
implications for the reorganization of 
the native schools is the great varia- 
bility in each factor within the race 
itself. The tests revealed many Es- 
kimo and Aleut children who are dis- 
tinctly superior in measured mental, 
musical, physical, or mechanical abil- 
ity to many white children. (5) Ad- 
justments and adaptations on the 
basis of individual differences must 
be made in the Alaskan native schools 
before they satisfactorily conform to 
the great variations in ability which 
this investigation has shown to exist 
in the children who are attending 


them. 
Myre R. PHILLIPS 


Nystrom, Gertrude Hill, “The Meas- 
urement of Filipino Attitudes to- 
ward America by the Use of the 
Thurstone Technique,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 4: 249-52, My 
1933. 

This study attempts to measure the 
attitudes of Filipino students toward 
American life by use of the Thurstone 
technique. The method of approach 
was, first, a selection of suitable state- 
ments on various aspects of American 
life: morals, ethics, living conditions, 
race prejudice in the United States, 
religion in America, United States 
Government policies, courts of justice, 
treatment of foreigners in the United 
States, League of Nations, Monroe 
Doctrine, tariff policies, immigration 
problems, student life, and general 
estimates of America’s contribution to 
the world. Two objective criteria were 
used in selecting and allocating the 
statements: the criterion of ambigu- 
ity, the Q value, which is based on the 
degree of uniformity in the sorting of 
the statements, and the criterion of ir- 
relevance, which is based on the con- 
sistency of the actual voting or en- 
dorsing. 


Two forms of the statements were 
made and sent to every sixth person 
listed in the Filipino Student Direc- 
tory. More than a hundred Filipino 
students were sent scales. Seventy- 
five per cent of the scales were filled 
out and returned. The results show: 
(1) A correlation of .50+.053 was 
found between prejudice against the 
United States and length of residence 
here. (2) Students in the West are 
more prejudiced against America than 
those from the East and central states. 
(3) Students who are not employed 
are most favorable to the United 
States. (4) No correlation between 
degree of prejudice and nationality of 
roommate was found. (5) Classifica- 
tion of students fails to influence, sig- 
nificantly, the scores. 


MyrtTe R. PHILLIPS 


Garrison, K. C., and Burch, Viola S., 
“A Study of Racial Attitudes of 
College Students,’’ Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 4: 230-5, My 1933. 


The primary purpose of this study 
was to learn something of the amount 
and nature of anti-Negro prejudice 
existing among students at North 
Carolina State College. The test con- 
sisted of 35 statements taken from 
the Social Science Research Council’s 
questionnaire on racial attitudes. Stu- 
dents were instructed to mark each 
statement true or false according to 
his strongest inclination. One-hun- 
dred-sixty-three students selected from 
psychology and sociology classes at 
North Carolina State College were 
employed in this study. 

The findings of the study are: (1) 
A large amount of anti-Negro preju- 
dice was found among the students of 
North Carolina State College; (2) so- 
cial and political prejudice predomi- 
nates; (3) marked consistency is found 
among the separate groups; (4) such 
factors as age, home environment, and 
degrees of college training are influen- 
tial in determining differentiated ra- 
cial attitudes; (5) rural students are 
less generous in their attitude towards 
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political equality and more lenient 
toward the intellectual development 
of the Negro; and (6) a general bias 
against any form of social equality 
was revealed. 

Myre R. PHILLiPs 


Gardener, Dorothy A., ‘‘The Com- 
munity of Ideas in Negroes,’ Journal 
of Social Psychology, 4: 253-6, My 
1933. 


This study seeks to discover the na- 
ture of the ideas of which the Negro’s 
thinking is composed, and to deter- 
mine the degree of their correspond- 
ence with the ideas of whites. The sub- 
jects used in the test were 98 presuma- 
bly full-blood Negroes, and 146 whites 
of Port Arthur, Texas. Both groups 
were of the same educational level. Of 
the 146 whites, 98 were chosen at ran- 
dom for comparative purposes and the 
remaining 48 were used as a further 
control. The tests consisted in writing 
as many words as possible in 5 min- 
utes, the subject being instructed to 
write each word as it presented itself 
to his thoughts. 

The five lines of comparison were: 
(1) Significant similarities or differ- 
ences between the various groups 
when all categories are considered. 
(2) Differences in preference for one 
category above another. (3) Similarity 
or difference regarding the tendency 
of the different groups to neglect the 
same categories. (4) Relationship be- 
tween comparison of two groups of 
whites and between the whites and 
the Negroes. (5) Number of cate- 
gories in which Negroes exceed the 
whites and the number in which 
whites exceed Negroes. 

The results show: (1) the general 
correlation between the Negro per- 
formance and that of the white was 
close. The correlations were: white 
group I and Negro .82 and white 
groups I and II .90; (2) the same simi- 
larity is found regarding the tendency 
to slight certain categories in the test. 
The resulting correlation between the 
white group I and the Negro was .83; 


(3) a greater preference on the part of 
Negroes for the three categories of 
abstract terms, kinship, and proper 
names was revealed, while the whites 
responded more readily in terms of 
buildings and implements; and (4) 
the Negro performance exceeded that 
of the whites in 8 categories and fell 
considerably behind in 11. 

In summing up the results of the 
experiment the author says: “the 
two white groups were found to differ 
as much in all of the above respects 
except the correlation of the total per- 
centages, as did the white and Negro 
groups.” 

Myre R. PHILLIPS 


Jordan, A. M., ‘Parental Occupations 
and Children’s Intelligence Scores,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 17: 
103-19, Ap 1933. 


The purpose of this study is to dis- 
cover the influence of parental occupa- 
tions on the intelligence scores of chil- 
dren. Approximately 1,200 school chil- 
dren, grades I-VI, from the same 
community were tested. Data for 
this study were secured by the ad- 
ministration of the following intelli- 
gence tests: grades I and II, Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Tests 
and Dearborn Group Tests of Intelli- 
gence, Series I; grades III through 
VII, the National Intelligence Tests, 
Forms A and B. 

The conclusions reached by the au- 
thor follow: 


1. Significant differences in median 
scores appeared among the several oc- 
cupational groups. The highest me- 
dian score, 105, occurred in the profes- 
sional group. The lowest median 
scores were made by the mill workers’ 
and farmers’ groups. These were 91 
and 88, respectively. 

2. The classification of the scores 
into 1.Q.’s—above 139 (Genius), 129- 
139 (very superior), 110-119 (supe- 
rior), 90-109 (normal), 80-89 (dull), 
70-79 (borderline), and below 70 (fee- 
bleminded)—revealed additional sig- 
nificant differences between the occu- 
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pational groups. For example, the 
mill workers’ and farmers’ groups had 
the largest per cent of children among 
the feebleminded group, 9.5 and 15, 
respectively. Only children of the pro- 
fessional group were substantially rep- 
resented among the genius group. 

The group as a whole shows more 
children grouped among the three 
lowest groups and the two highest 
groups with fewer among the dull and 
average groups. 

3. When the scores were classified 
into groups according to the economic 
level of the children’s parents (Taus- 
sig’s classification) it was clear that in 
general the median scores increased 
pari passu with the economic level. 

4. In this study a much larger per- 
centage of children fall in the dull and 
feebleminded group than in the case 
of theoretical expectancy. Three lines 
of evidence explain these phenomena: 


(a) The median scores of children 
of mill workers decrease from 
about normal I.Q.’s at year 6 to 
85 at year 13. 

(b) The median scores of these 
same children when tested with 
the language tests and the non- 
language tests show from 9-10 
1.Q.-points difference in favor 
of the non-language test. 

(c) A comparison between the lan- 
guage and the non-language 
tests revealed an almost un- 
believable number of feeble- 
minded present among children 
of mill workers in the former 
test and a more reasonable num- 
ber in the latter. 


These data have caused the author 
to conclude: 


... that in those occupations represented 
largely by semi-skilled workers the poverty 
of the environment is so severe that chil- 
dren’s scores on intelligence tests are defi- 
nitely lowered so that children who begin 
their work in school with normal capacities 
have dropped to the level of dullards by the 
time they have attained the age of thirteen. 
This means that the tests of intelligence 


which depend on written language have 
been standardized at the several ages on 
children whose environment was definitely 
superior to that represented in the present 
study. The effect of this poor environment 
is accumulative and causes smaller 1.Q.’s 
in successive years. 


Myre R. PHiuirs 


Garth, Thomas R., Ikeda Kunehei, 
and Gardner, Dorothy A., “Japa- 
nese Work Curves,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 17: 331-6, Je 
1933. 

In general, the objective of this 
study is to ascertain if race makes any 
difference in the shape of the work 
curve. In particular the purpose of 
the study is to inquire into the effi- 
ciency of Japanese boys, an older and 
a younger group, as they carried on 
the continuous performance of a task 
in addition. 

The younger group was composed 
of fifty-two third-grade and fifty 
fourth-grade boys. The older group 
was composed of fifty-four seventh- 
grade, and fifty eighth-grade boys. 
The Japanese boys were compared 
with 313 white boys similarly selected 
and similarly grouped. 

In order to make the comparison, the 
work curves were “tapped” in three 
places and distributions were made on 
a scale of: (1) per cent of accurate 
work done in the first six minutes, (2) 
per cent done during approximately 
the first half of the total work period, 
and (3) the per cent done during the 
last six minutes. The amount of over- 
lapping of the Japanese distribution 
upon the white median was also de- 
termined. 

The results show: (1) no positive 
“real” difference between the younger 
whites and the younger Japanese; (2) 
older Japanese show more “‘warming- 
up” than the older whites; (3) older 
whites seem to get down to work 
quicker than the older Japanese; and 
(4) older whites seem to fatigue more 
than older Japanese. 

The following concluding statement 
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is made by the authors: “In the light 
of such findings we are disposed to 
think that this is not a case of racial 
differences in work curves but that 


I. 


2. Bovill, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 





such factors as selection and nurture 
have entered to make the differences 
as found in the older groups. 


Myrtwe R. PHILLIPS 
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Current Events of Importance 
in Negro Education 


A REPORT ON THE RATING OF NEGRO 
CoLLEGES AND HieuH Scuoot.s for the 
fourth year was presented and ap- 
proved by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, at its 
annual meeting held in Nashville, 
December 4-8, 1933. The following is 
a complete list of Negro colleges and 
high schools approved to date: 


StanDARD Four-YEAR COLLEGES—CLASS 
Re? 


Institutions in this class meet in full the 
standards set up by the Association for 
four-year colleges. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Tuskegee N. & I. Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, 


iC. 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. - 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


STANDARD Four-YEAR COLLEGES—CLASS 
+? 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet 
in full one or more of the standards set up 
by the Association for four-year colleges, 
but the general quality of their work is such 
as to warrant the admission, of their gradu- 
ates to any institution requiring the bache- 
lor’s degree for entrance. 


Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 

Kentucky State Industrial College, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

hagertn Municipal College, Louisville, 
Cy. 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Dur- 
ham, N.C 
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North Carolina A. & T. College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, S.C. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 

Prairie View State N. & I. College, Prairie 
View, Texas 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Saint Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 


STANDARD Two-YEAR JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE—C.ass ‘‘A”’ 


Institutions in this class meet in full the 
standards set up by this Association for 
junior colleges. 


Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett, Texas 


STANDARD Two-YBAR JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES—C.ass ‘‘B”’ 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet 
in full one cr more of the standards set up 
by this Association for junior colleges, but 
the general quality of their work is such 
as to warrant the admission of their gradu- 
ates into the junior year of any standard 
four-year college. 

BetienpeGraeen College, Daytona Beach, 
la. 
Municipal College for Negroes, Houston, 

Texas 
State A. & M. Institute, Normal, Ala. 

N. & I. Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Fort Valley N. & I. School, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Regheg ere Junior College, Concord, 


It should be noted in this connec- 
tion, that the Association has revised 
its definition of the four-year Class 
“B” college. Formerly, the definition 
of the Class “‘B” four-year college 
read: “Institutions in this class do not 
yet meet in full one or more of the 
standards set up by the Association 
for four-year teachers’ colleges, but 
the general quality of their work is 
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such as to warrant the admission, 
without condition, of their graduates 
to any institution accepting the de- 
grees from an approved four-year 
teachers’ college for entrance.” Now, 
it will be noted that the phrase “‘with- 
out condition” has been dropped, 
making the definition of this class 
more logical. 

Another fact that should be noted 
is the elimination of the teachers’ col- 
lege classification. Hereafter four-year 
teachers’ colleges will be included with 
other four-year institutions. Thus, 
Tuskegee Institute which was formerly 
classed as a teachers’ college will and 
does hereafter appear among the four- 
year colleges. 


THE CENTENARY OF BRITISH EMAN- 
CIPATION AND OF THE DEATH OF WIL- 
LIAM WILBERFORCE was widely cele- 
brated throughout various parts of 
the British Empire during the year 
1933. A brief characterization of the 
man who, probably more than any- 
one else, was responsible for Great 
Britain’s decision to emancipate the 
slaves within her domain—fully 30 
years before the War of Rebellion 
forced the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion in this country—is given below 
by Professor James B. Browning of 
the department of history, Howard 
University: 

The Negroes of the British Empire have 
been legally free for one hundred years, the 
act of Emancipation taking effect on Aug- 
ust 1, 1834. The fight for the abolition of 
slavery, however, was the result of various 
causes and of the efforts of many outstand- 
ing individuals. William Wilberforce was 
not the creator of the movement which has 
become inseparably associated with his 
name. It would be more accurate to say 
that he was the product and patron of it.! 
He assumed the leadership of a group which 
had long been attracting supporters, and 
which, in 1833, was able to secure the pas- 


1 William Law Mathieson, British Slavery and Its 
a. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
p. 116. 





sage of the act liberating the slaves of the 
British Empire.? 

Who was this field marshal of the anti- 
slavery cause, this crusader who set out to 
carry Anglo-Saxon freedom to the black 
subjects of the King in the dominions be- 
yond the seas? William Wilberforce was 
born on August 24, 1759, and was the only 
son of Robert and Elizabeth Wilberforce, 
an old but not a distinguished family. His 
grandfather was of the merchant class, and, 
like many of his contemporaries, had ac- 
quired landed property by marriage. Wil- 
liam Wilberforce began his education at 
Pocklington’s Grammar School, attended 
Putney’s School a short time, returned to 
Pocklington’s and then rounded out his 
academic career at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, making an enviable record through- 
out his school career.® 

In 1780, the hero of this sketch began his 
public life. He was just twenty-one years of 
age and had a fortune large enough to make 
his rise in public life comparatively easy. 
The problems of his times were to call 
forth his abundant supply of shrewdness, 
patience and industry. He was a good 
mixer and counted among his close friends 
William Pitt; moreover, he was rather inti- 
mately associated with the members of five 
London Clubs soon after he entered poli- 
tics. In addition to his political astuteness, 
Wilberforce was a man of unusual versa- 
tility. We know him best as the anti-slav- 
ery leader but he sought at the same time 
to ameliorate the sufferings of many other 
groups. He sought to extend the blessings 
of the Bible to the people of Hindustan; he 
endeavored to relieve the sufferings of the 
victims of war and the poor inmates of the 
London jail; he fought for parliamentary 
reform and a greater degree of religious 
toleration. In addition to his unusual versa- 
tility, William Wilberforce was a man of 
high moral character and of singular charm 
and his oratorical utterances on various 
questions were respected alike by his Tory 
allies and Whig opponents.‘ 








2 Arthur D. Innes, A History of England and the 
mer Empire, London: Rivington’s, 1915. Vol. I, 
p. 14 

3R. Coupland, yoy gan A Narrative. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1923 

4 Robert Isaac Wilbertegee and Samuel Wilberforce, 
The Life of William Wilberforce. Philadelphia: Henry 
Perkins, 1839. p. iv. 
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William Wilberforce was a statesman be- 
cause he used the instrumentalities at hand 
to accomplish what he sincerely believed 
to be for the best interests of his country. 
He caught the spirit of the Somerset case 
of 1772 and the feeling aroused by the 
Clarkson prize essay in 17855 and two years 
later opened his campaign against slavery. 
The ill treatment of the slaves and the 
sad spectacle which the darker population 
presented did not blind him to the un- 
tapped resources of the Negro group, for 
even at this early time he predicted that 
they would rise in the social as well as the 
numerical scale. Thus in 1787 began the 
forty-six year struggle which culminated 
in the Emancipation Act. It is interesting 
to note that John Wesley, the great Metho- 
dist leader, died just four years after the 
fight was launched. However, in the year 
of his death, Wesley pointed out how unfor- 
tunate it was “that a man who has black 
skin being wronged or outraged by a white 
man can have no redress; it being a law in 
our colonies that the oath of a black against 
a white goes for nothing.’’”6 

During the last years of the eighteenth 
century and the first years of the nine- 
teenth, Wilberforce put up a brilliant fight 
for the abolition of the slave trade, in which 
“he then took a copious view of the ad- 
vantages which would arise both to the 
master and to the slave, if this traffic were 
done away.’’? 

Despite poor health, the Napoleonic 
wars, and objection to the abolition of the 
slave trade in high places Wilberforce con- 
tinued the crusade and secured a measure 
which provided for gradual abolition. In 
the meantime, he gave encouragement to 
Toussaint L’Ouverture’s successor, Chris- 
tophe.* After Napoleon’s once glorious 
army met humiliating defeat at Waterloo, 
an almost unprecedented era of reform was 
ushered in. The leader of the abolitionist 
cause could no longer participate so effec- 
tively as of old; but he continued to hold 
his seat in parliament. 





5 “India and the World,’’ International Forum, 2: 
222, Ag 1933. 

‘1. Tyerman, The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, New York: Harper Brothere, 1872. p. 651. 

7 William Wilberforce, On His Motion in Parliament 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. New York: American 
Tapeh Bosiety, 1791. p. 3. 

td, 


Although out of the limelight, Wilber- 
force used his influence to forward the anti- 
slavery cause. In 1823 he pointed out again 
why he thought the slaves should be liber- 
ated and was probably responsible, at least 
in part, for the circular issued by Canning 
to secure better treatment of the slaves.® 
His home became a forum for the discus- 
sion of humanitarian questions and he used 
his pen to carry personal messages to those 
interested in human betterment.'® 

Finally, the abolition act rode into par- 
liament on the crest of a wave of reform 
which was characterized by insistent de- 
mands for electoral reform, Catholic eman- 
cipation, fiscal reform, trade-union legis- 
lation, and a revision of the criminal code 
and slavery. William Wilberforce relin- 
quished the leadership in this the closing 
period of the anti-slavery crusade to his 
colleague, Thomas A. Buxton, who was 
well-fitted to carry forward his aims." In 
May, 1833, an act was passed which pro- 
vided for qualified emancipation for it was 
felt that unqualified emancipation would 
have been unfair to the planter class. More- 
over, such a measure would have involved 
a dislocation of the labor supply in the slave 
colonies. It was provided, therefore, that 
the former slaves were to serve six years as 
apprentices, receiving no wages for three- 
tourths of their labor; but upon the ex- 
piration of the stated period, they were to 
become free wage-earners. It was further 
provided that the owners were to be com- 
pensated by a grant of £20,000,000.!2 

Wilberforce died just as the victory was 
being won, but happily the pioneer in the 
cause of abolition lived to hear the bill 
crowning his life’s work pass its second 
reading.!3 

William Wilberforce was one of the men 
whom every lover of liberty and justice 
should honor. Motivated by the wrongs in- 
flicted by the dominant group, he used his 
power and his financial and social support 


9 J. A. R. Marriot, England Since Waterloo. London: 
Putnam's Sons, 1921. p. 107. 

10 An excellent treatment of this period of the fight 

for Emancipation is Charles H. Wesley's, ‘Neglected 
Period of Emancipation, 1807-1823." The Journal of 
Negro History, 17: 156-180, Ap 1933. 
_ 4 Charles H. Wesley, ‘The Rise of Negro Education 
in the British Empire,’’ Journat or Necro Epuca- 
TION 1: 358-359, O 1932. 

12 Arthur D. Innes, op. cit., p. 148. 

13 Tbid. 
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to stimulate his fellow countrymen to a true 
sense of their duty to oppressed peoples. 

In Hull, England, a column stands in 
memory of his work and a county asylum 
for the blind was founded in his honor at 
York.'* In America, the outstanding Uni- 
versity of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was named in his honor,'* and last 
July many racial groups joined in the Wil- 
berforce Centenary celebration. In his pub- 
lic lifework, to quote his sons: ‘“‘Had he 
done no more than win the battle which 
resulted in the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, his would have been unrivalled 
honour. Other men have given freedom to 
their own country—he was the successful 
champion of humanity.’ 


James B. Browning 
Department of History 
Howard University 





THe 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
N.A.A.C.P. was celebrated on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, February 12, 1934. 
Many of the younger generation, as 
well as some of the older, have little 
or no conception of the history and 
achievements of this organization. 
Thus, there is presented at some 
length a description of the origin and 
purposes of the N.A.A.C.P., by Mary 
White Ovington, the organization’s 
present treasurer and one of its found- 
ers: 


In the summer of 1908, the country was 
shocked by the account of the race riots at 
Springfield, Illinois. Here, in the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, a mob containing many 
of the town’s “‘best citizens,’”’ raged for two 
days, killed and wounded scores of Negroes, 
and drove thousands from the city. Articles 
on the subject appeared in newspapers and 
magazines. Among them was one in the 
Independent of September 3d, by William 
English Walling, entitled “Race War in the 
North.” After describing the atrocities com- 








“4 Sir Leslie Stephen, The Dictionary of National 
ota London: MacMillan, 1909. Vol. XXI. p. 


216. 
18 Wilberforce University Catalogue, Wilberforce, Ohio: 


. Robert Isaac and Samuel Wilberforce, op. cit., 





mitted against the colored people, Mr. 
Walling declared: 

“Either the spirit of the abolitionists, of 
Lincoln and of Lovejoy must be revived 
and we must come to treat the Negro on a 
plane of absolute political and social equal- 
ity, or Vardaman and Tillman will soon 
have transferred the race war to the 
North.” And he ended with these words, 
“Yet who realizes the seriousness of the 
situation, and what large and powerful 
body of citizens is ready to come to their 
aid?” 

It so happened that one of Mr. Walling’s 
readers accepted his question and answered 
it. For four years I had been studying the 
status of the Negro in New York. I had in- 
vestigated his housing conditions, his 
health, his opportunities for work. I had 
spent many months in the South, and at the 
time of Mr. Walling’s article, I was living in 
a New York Negro tenement on a Negro 
street. And my investigations and my sur- 
roundings led me to believe with the writer 
of the article “the spirit of the abolitionists 
must be revived.” 

So I wrote to Mr. Walling, and after 
some time, for he was in the West, we met 
in New York in the first week of the year 
1909. With us was Dr. Henry Moskowitz. 
Charles Edward Russell was expected but 
at the last moment could not come. It was 
then that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People was born. 

It was born in a little room of a New 
York apartment. It is to be regretted that 
there are no minutes of the first meeting, 
for they would make interesting if un- 
parliamentary reading. Mr. Walling had 
spent some years in Russia where his wife, 
working in the cause of the revolutionists, 
had suffered imprisonment; and he ex- 
pressed his belief that the Negro was 
treated with greater inhumanity in the 
United States than the Jew was treated in 
Russia. As Mr. Walling is a Southerner we 
listened with conviction. I knew something 
of the Negro’s difficulty in securing decent 
employment in the North and of the in- 
solent treatment awarded him at Northern 
hotels and restaurants, and I voiced my 
protest. Dr. Moskowitz, with his broad 
knowledge of conditions among New York’s 
helpless immigrants, aided us in properly 
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interpreting our facts. And so we talked and 
talked, voicing our indignation. 

Of course, we wanted to do something 
at once that should move the country. It 
was January. Why not choose Lincoln’s 
birthday, February 12, to open our cam- 
paign? We decided, therefore, that a wise, 
immediate action would be the issuing on 
Lincoln’s birthday of a call for a national 
conference on the Negro question. At this 
conference we might discover the begin- 
nings, at least, of that “large and powerful 
body of citizens’ of which Mr. Walling had 
written. 

And so the meeting adjourned. Some- 
thing definite was determined upon, and 
our next step was to call others into our 
councils. We at once turned to Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, president of the N. Y. 
Evening Post Company. He received our 
suggestions with enthusiasm, and aided us 
in securing the cooperation of able and 
representative men and women. It was he 
who drafted the Lincoln’s birthday call and 
helped to give it wide publicity. ... 

It was thus decided that we should hold 
a conference, and the next two months were 
busily spent arranging for it....It was 
agreed that the conference should be by 
invitation only, with the one open meeting 
at Cooper Union. Over a thousand people 
were invited, the Charity Organization 
Hall was secured, and, on the evening of 
May 30th, the conference opened with an 
informal reception at the Henry Street 
Settlement, given by Miss Lillian D. Wald, 
one of the Association’s first and oldest 
friends. The next morning our deliberations 
began. ... 

Out of this conference we formed a com- 
mittee of forty and secured the services of 
Miss Frances Blascoer, as secretary. We 
were greatly hampered by lack of funds. 
Important national work would present 
itself which we were unable to handle. But 
our secretary was an excellent organizer, 
and at the end of a year we had held four 
mass meetings, had distributed thousands 
of pamphlets, and numbered our member- 
ship in the hundreds. In May, 1910, we 
held our second conference in New York, 
and again our meetings were attended by 
earnest, interested people. It was then that 
We organized a permanent body to be 


known as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Its offi- 
cers were: 

National President, Moorfield Storey, 
Boston; Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, William English Walling; Treas- 
urer, John E. Milholland; Disbursing Treas- 
urer, Oswald Garrison Villard; Executive 
Secretary, Frances Blascoer; Director of 
Publicity and Research, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois. 

The securing of a sufficient financial sup- 
port to warrant our calling Dr. DuBois 
from Atlanta University into an executive 
office in the Association was the most im- 
portant work of the second conference. 

When Dr. DuBois came to us we were 
brought closely in touch with an organiza- 
tion of colored people, formed in 1906 at 
Niagara and known as the Niagara Move- 
ment. This organization had held im- 
portant conferences at Niagara, Harpers 
Ferry, and Boston, and had attempted a 
work of legal redress along very much the 
lines upon which the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
was working. ... 

The Niagara Movement, hampered as it 
was by lack of funds and by a membership 
confined to one race only, continued to 
push slowly on, but when the larger possi- 
bilities of this new Association were clear, 
the members of the Niagara Movement 
were advised to join, as the platforms were 
practically identical. Many of the most 
prominent members of the Niagara Move- 
ment thus brought their energy and ability 
into the service of the Association, and 
eight are now serving on its Board of 
Directors. 

Our history, after 1910, may be read in 
our annual reports, and in the numbers of 
The Crisis. We opened two offices in the 
Evening Post building. With Dr. DuBois 
came Mr. Frank M. Turner, a Wilberforce 
graduate, who has shown great efficiency 
in handling our books. In November of 
1910 appeared the first number of The 
Crisis, with Dr. DuBois as editor, and 
Mary Dunlop MacLean, whose death has 
been the greatest loss the Association has 
known, as managing editor. Our propa- 
ganda work was put on a national footing, 
our legal work was well under way, and we 
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were in truth, a National Association, 
pledged to a nation-wide work for justice 
to the Negro race. 

I remember the afternoon that The Crisis 
received its name. We were sitting around 
the conventional table that seems a neces- 
sary adjunct to every Board, and were 
having an informal talk regarding the new 
magazine. We touched the subject of 
poetry. 

“There is a poem of Lowell’s,” I said, 
“that means more to me today than any 
other poem in the world—“The Present 
Crisis.”’ 

Mr. Walling looked up. “The Crisis,” 
he said: ‘“‘There is the name for your maga- 
zine, THE CRISIS.” 

Since [the beginning described above] 
the Association has been inseparably con- 
nected with the rise and the development 
of the colored people of the United States. 
And now in 1934 it celebrates its first quar- 
ter-century with a score of the original 
signers of the Call still alive. It has achieved 
great things, and won remarkable battles. 
It took to the Supreme Court of the nation 
six vital cases in defense of the Negro’s con- 
stitutional rights. Three of these cases re- 
lated to the right of suffrage and citizen- 
ship, and beyond question helped to check 
the tide of disfranchisement and the drift 
toward depriving colored people of their 
citizenship which swept over the ex-slave 
states in the first decade of the century. 
For twenty-five years the Negroes of 
America have known that there was a fear- 
less militant organization ready to fight for 
them at any time in the maintenance of 
such rights and privileges as they have, and 
for the winning of those that are denied 
them. For years it has waged war upon 
lynching; in war and in peace it has sought 
equal opportunities for Negroes in the in- 
dustrial, the military, and the intellectual 
life of the country. Innumerable times it 
has plead the cause of the blacks, and of the 
whites, too, before the departments of the 
government in Washington, and in the 
White House itself. By day and by night it 
was sought to get the facts as to the condi- 
tions of the Negroes in America before the 
country that justice might be done. It has 
unceasingly sought to interpret the aspira- 
tions of the colored people, and to record 


their achievements in its republication, The 
Crisis, wnder the brilliant leadership of 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, ever an inspiration 
to aspiring youth. Against segregation, and 
Jim-Crowism, and the whole list of social 
injustices that inevitably accompany race 
prejudice, it has made its protest in the 
spirit of equality, and fraternity and liberty, 
Its leaders during all these years have been 
among the most distinguished men and 
women of both races. 

Today the Association celebrates its 
quarter-century by a call for the redoubling 
of efforts to make the work of the Associa- 
tion more effective and more telling. It 
starts its second quarter century with a 
democratic appeal for the raising of money, 
—A PENNY FOR EVERY NEGRO IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Not a penny 
from every Negro, a penny for every Negro, 
—twelve million Negroes, a hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. It needs money 
for the full continuance of its work. For 
while in the last twenty-five years great 
progress has been made, there are still ig- 
norance and prejudice and greed to be over- 
come. There is still a determined effort to 
deprive the Negro of what he asks, which 
is merely the right guaranteed to him by 
the Constitution of the country he has 
loyally served in every war, and in every 
decade of peace. Hence the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People pledges itself anew to carry on the 
battle without let or hindrance until its 
ends are finally achieved. It will com- 
promise not at all. It will speak out in 
season and out of season, and it will do so 
in the fervent belief that as it serves the 
colored people and helps to make them con- 
tented and happy, efficient and well-trained, 
it serves best the interest of the entire na- 
tion; for no more in 1934 than in Lincoln’s 
day can a nation remain divided against 
itself. 


NaTIONAL Necro HeattrH WEEK 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary 
beginning April 1st, extending to April 
8th, under the auspicies of the Na- 
tional Negro Health Movement, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Public 
Health Service and various voluntary 
health and civic organizations. The 
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Health Week Committee publishes 
the following statement indicating 
the ‘‘What and Why of Negro Health 
Week”: 

National Negro Health Week was initiated 
in 1915 by the late Booker T. Washington. 
It was not a birth, but rather an adoption. 
The Negro Organization Society of Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Hampton In- 
stitute where then resided Maj. R. R. 
Moton, Commandant, friend of Booker T. 
Washington, the real father of Health 
Week. Dr. Washington sensed the capacity 
of this movement and appreciated its possi- 
bilities, and thus became the All-American 
champion of Negro health. This short story 
cannot contain the very interesting back- 
ground of the Negro better-health move- 
ment, but reference should be made to the 
“can the American Negro survive?” con- 
troversies of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and the earlier part of the 
twentieth century; the contribution of such 
men as Dr. Louis I. Dublin; the change of 
attitude of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman from 
pessimism to optimism; the call, in the year 
1914, for southern health and educational 
officers to meet in New Orleans, La., under 
the leadership of Dr. Oscar Dowling, 
frankly to face the Negro health problem; 
the demonstration, in 1905, in Savannah, 
Ga., under the guidance of Dr. Monroe N. 
Work, while president of the Men’s Sunday 
Club, that ‘‘the gospel of health could be 
earried directly to the colored people and 
that they were ready to hear and to put 
into practice what was told them’’; the 
organization of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1895, and the pioneer work of its 
members—Drs. A. M. Brown, A. Wilber- 
force Williams, C. V. Roman, and many of 
their contemporaries; and so on, to the ex- 
tent of a record which would fill many 
volumes and which offers a fertile field for 
an interesting piece of constructive re- 
search in the interest of the health con- 
servation of the American Negro and the 
Nation at large. . . . 

Included in the first call for National 
Negro Health Week in 1915 were 14 agen- 
cies and organizations, all among colored 
people, while the 1934 call includes over 45, 
most of which are active for both white and 
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colored. The United States Public Health 
Service and other official agencies, State, 
country, and local, cooperate actively in 
the work of National Negro Health Week.” 





Tue Nintro ANNUAL NeGRo His- 
ToRY WEEK was observed beginning 
February 11, 1934. The purpose of the 
movement and a statement of its en- 
larged scope as indicated by the direc- 
tor of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, which spon- 
sors the movement, is given in the 
following statement: 


Negro History Week has attained nation- 
wide recognition as a celebration the second 
week of February. It is observed annually 
in practically all of the urban communities 
where thought is given to the uplift of the 
Negro. This observance is not an effort to 
impart during one week all that should be 
learned about the Negro but to dramatize 
the achievements of the race sufficiently to 
induce educational authorities to incor- 
porate into the curricula courses in Negro 
life and history. Schools restricting them- 
selves to the few public exercises which may 
be held during the week fail to catch the 
spirit of the movement and do not carry 
out the real purpose which is to use these 
exercises as a means to a greater end. The 
objective is to secure for the study of Negro 
culture the same consideration which is 
given to other elements of the population in 
educating all the youth of America. 
Measuring up to this ideal of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, significant schools have provided to 
some extent for the study of the back- 
ground of the race. Like any other new 
thought which comes to the public, how- 
ever, it has been translated into action in 
various ways. Some of the methods thus 
employed have had good results; and 
others, with the exception of the inspira- 
tional effects for the moment, have not so 
developed. The main reason for such a re- 
sult is that the teachers who are supposed 
to instruct their pupils in this long-neg- 
lected field are not thus informed them- 
selves. The schools in which they were 
trained took little or no thought of this 
subject, and, therefore, supplied no outline 
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or guidance for these teachers. They must 
blaze their way now in a new sphere or ig- 
nore the effort altogether. 

Under the circumstances, then, one is 
not surprised to find emphasized in some 
schools purely local and insignificant mat- 
ters very often at the expense of events and 
movements of more consequence. Effort 
is sometime frittered away also in details 
which have no logical connection and do 
not become easily assimilated by children 
when thus presented out of their natural 
order. In schools where such efforts are 
being made, moreover, neither textbooks 
nor supplementary materials have been 
authorized by the board of education; and 
in some cases, when authorized, no pro- 
vision has been made for the purchase of 
them. The field, therefore, teems with vari- 
ous activities which do not present any- 
thing resembling a suggestive pattern. 

To work out a system that may serve as 
a guide to the schools, clubs, and young 
people’s societies thus interested the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History authorized at its recent annual 
meeting a Committee on Fndings with re- 
spect to what we should teach the Negro 
child about himself and about others in 
relation to himself. The members of the 
Committee are persons who are engaged 
either in education or research in various 
parts of the country. ... The recommen- 
dations of the Committee are: 

1. That, inasmuch as experience has 
shown that white students instructed in 
Negro life and history have softened in 
their attitudes toward the Negro, a more 
extensive teaching of these facts should be 
provided for in all schools without regard 
to race. Yet even though some institutions 
may not consider it necessary or expedient 
to offer such instruction, the Negroes in 
charge of schools should not neglect this 
opportunity to inspire their pupils by a 
study of their own background. 

2. That in the teaching of Negro life and 
history all tendencies toward misrepresen- 
tation, self-glorification, chauvinism, or em- 
bittering one element of the population 
against the other should be avoided and 
teachers should present the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth as it is revealed by scien- 
tific research. Slavery, serfdom, and social 
proscription should be presented not as 
peculiar to the Negro but as periods of 
development through which all races have 
passed. 





3. That, inasmuch as the Negro during 
the last four hundred years has been go 
handicapped by oppression that he has not 
been able to develop the best in him, the 
history of ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
Africa should be studied to show the proper 
place of the race in history not only on that 
continent but in the Mediterranean World 
where the Negro was once an important 
factor. 

4. That all schools be urged to work to- 
ward the use of textbooks which, without 
bias, portray the history of all people re- 
gardless of race to obviate the necessity for 
special effort to discover the whole truth; 
but, for the time being, in schools made up 
largely of Negroes, textbooks bearing on 
the race in particular should be used to safe- 
guard the effort against chance teaching 
which never leads to definite results. 

5. That in communities where the 
schools fail to take Negro life and history 
into account such work should be properly 
incorporated into or correlated with the 
regular programs of adult education and 
young people’s societies in the churches; 
and the method of personal contact should 
be frequently used to acquaint the masses 
with the Negro’s contribution to civlization 
by bringing to them persons informed in 
history and exhibiting frequently their 
literary, musical, and aesthetic works. 

6. That, inasmuch as education begins 
at the fireside, all homes be urged to pro- 
vide themselves with the best newspapers, 
magazines, and books which record the 
significant achievements of the Negro 
while giving no less attention to the history 
and status of the other elements of popula- 
tion in order to see the social order as a 
panorama in which all play their parts. 

7. That every elementary school, be- 
ginning with the first grade, should deliber- 
ately and specifically teach the history of 
the Negro. To this end the principal should 
hold conferences of the teachers of the 
lower grades to make up the curriculum ac- 
cordingly. This should be done through a 
series of graded exercises as is the usual 
method in other studies. In the earlier 
grades at least one period a week should be 
devoted entirely to this activity. Pictures 
of distinguished Negroes, stories of their 
heroism, simple poems and dramatizations 
based upon Negro life should be the pro- 
cedure. In the upper grades one or more 
textbooks, in which the history and the 
literature of and by Negroes are empha- 
sized, should be used in regular class exer- 
cises. 

8. That in schools of secondary grade the 
same kind of work should be continued ex- 
cept that it should be of more advanced 
grade. In the classes in English composition 
essays should be written about Negroes. 
In the classes in English literature books 
presenting the best productions of Negroes 
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should be in the hands of the students or 
easily available in sufficient numbers in the 
library. And every Negro high school should 
have a separate and distinct course in 
Negro History based upon texts adapted to 
the capacity of thechildren taught. Works 
of biography should supplement those of 
history and thus facilitate the tasks of 
both teachers and students. 

9. That, inasmuch as it was brought out 
at this conference that one reason for the 
lack of interest in Negro History among 
the teachers of our schools can be traced 
to their ignorance of this subject, it is 
urged upon every college to offer, at least, 
a course in the History of the Negro as an 
orientation course and that this course be 
given, if possible, by a dynamic, well- 
informed instructor who actually believes 
in the value of what he is teaching. This 
course should be as thoroughly done as any 
other in the curriculum and should be re- 
quired for graduation. In the social! sciences 
either separate courses dealing with the 
Negro should be offered or supplementary 
topical treatment should be given to this 
subject. The English departments in the 
colleges should definitely include the work 
of Negro authors in their study of language 
as an art of expression. 

10. That, since the teaching of the Negro 
should be considered the duty of all teach- 
ers, in the selection of texts for instruction 
in modern languages and literatures teach- 
ers be urged to adopt those works which 
present all races as human rather than 
praise the one and hold up the other to 
ridicule. Teachers of mathematics, science, 
and philosophy should not neglect to point 
out what men of African blood have achiev- 
ed in these fields. 

11. That in the Negro college, now devel- 
oping toward graduate work, there appears 
to be a splendid opportunity to establish 
the study of the Negro on the ground floor. 
Therefore, the departments of on 
Political Science, Anthropology, English, 
Edueation, Sociology, and Economics can 
very easily find places for courses dealing 
definitely with the Negro in each of these 
fields of thought and at the same time 
offering the students ample opportunities 
for research. 

12. That to facilitate the teaching of 
Negro history in colleges and universities 
they should establish as rapidly as possible 
libraries or special collections of books deal- 
ing with the history and the status of the 
Negro in the modern world. Schools should 
be urged to expedite the matter of collect- 
ing such rare volumes inasmuch as many of 
them are being lost and others are now be- 
ing concentrated in the hands where they 
will not be accessible to Negro teachers and 
students. 

_ 13. That in addition to thorough train- 
ing in music every Negro public school 


system and college should have an art 
gallery and a little theatre to facilitate the 
training of Negroes in the arts in which 
they have shown much aptitude and in 
some cases have surpassed others. 

14. That with the support of the schools 
thus interested the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History be made a 
national coordinating agency for the train- 
ing of ee apse youth of talent and for 
the research and publication of works by 
advanced students and teachers engaged in 
the study of the history and status of the 
race. 


THE PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM 
REVISION IN VIRGINIA inaugurated 
three years ago has just about been 
completed. This particular project is 
singular by virtue of the fact that an 
advisory committee composed almost 
entirely of Negroes was requested to 
cooperate with especial reference to 
any special considerations that might 
be deemed advisable for the Negro 
schools. Miss Edna M. Colson, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Education, Vir- 
ginia State College; and a member 
of the committee gives the following 
statement of the committee’s activi- 
ties: 


In September 1931, the State of Virginia 
inaugurated a three-year program of cur- 
riculum construction. The purposes of the 
program as stated in official bulletins are: 


1. To improve classroom instruction in 
Virginia by encouraging teachers, 
through study of their own curricu- 
lum problems, to provide children 
with richer and more purposeful ex- 
periences in the classroom. 

2. To aid teachers in developing di- 
vision courses of study especially 
adapted to their own needs. 


3. To develop State courses of study. 


Every teacher who could be reached by 
progressive school administrators was urged 
to study the principles of curriculum con- 
struction, in order to be ready to partici- 
pate in the work of curriculum “produc- 
tion,’ or, at least to understand what is 
involved in the process. Scores of Negro 
teachers were reached by this part of the 
movement, hundreds were not. 
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In March, 1932, the state board of edu- 
cation issued a bulletin stating that it pro- 
posed to achieve its objectives in curricu- 
lum revision by: 


1. Providing the services of specialists to 
the division and state production 
committees. 

2. Providing materials for use in cur- 
riculum construction. 

3. Organizing curriculum centers around 
the State teacher training institutions 
for the purpose of offering courses in 
curriculum construction and or pro- 
viding expert advice to the divisions 
on their curriculum work. 


In keeping with this announcement, cur- 
riculum centers were organized at eight 
state institutions as follows: (1) State 
Teachers College, Radford, Virginia—22 
counties and 4 cities nearby; (2) State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia— 
17 counties and 4 cities; (3) State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia—17 coun- 
ties, and 2 cities; (4) State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia—15 counties, 2 
cities; (5) University of Virginia—11 coun- 
ties and 3 cities; (6) William and Mary, 
Williamsburg—24 counties and 8 cities; 
(7) Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, was listed to serve the entire state 
in the field of agriculture; and (8) Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes, Peters- 
burg, was designated the center for all 
work in the state which involved any 
special adaptations that may be proposed 
for Negro children. 

Fortunately, Virginia State College had 
already attacked this problem. When the 
first State bulletin came from the press 
initiating this study, the College was busy 
with its own problems of curriculum adap- 
tation. The problems of curriculum offer- 
ings and course content had come up over 
and over again. Often there had been differ- 
ences of opinion as to what should be the 
basis of judgment: human needs had been 
contrasted with racial needs; practical 
values had been weighed with cultural 
values; local requirements and standards 
had been compared with those of sectional 
and national accrediting agencies; with the 
result that the curricula of the college re- 
flected ‘the influences of many ideas. The 





race issue had pushed its way to the front 
early in the fall of 1931. In order to crys- 
tallize its own opinion on this very diffi- 
cult question; in order to formulate a state- 
ment of policy which is at once practical 
and scientific; and in order to supplement 
this statement of policy with supporting 
data, the faculty had selected as its topic 
for the year 1931-1932, ‘“‘The Needs of the 
Negro in America.” 

When the College was selected as a cur- 
riculum center, the faculty organized for 
the attack with renewed vigor. President 
Gandy supplemented the efforts of the 
faculty group with those of an Advisory 
Committee of fifteen persons representing 
the various types of schools for Negroes in 
the State. 

The subsequent events in the program 
may be outlined as follows: 

November 5, 1932, Dr. D. W. Peters, 
State Director of Instruction for Curric- 
ulum Revision, called a meeting at the 
College of representative teachers, princi- 
pals and Jeanes’ Teachers “‘to discuss the 
things Negro teachers can do in the State 
Curriculum Program.”’ 

May 4, 1932, the Advisory Committee 
mentioned above met with the College 
faculty to present its findings and to assist 
in preparing a proper statement of view- 
point regarding curriculum adaptations to 
meet the special needs of Negro children, 
such a statement of viewpoint having been 
requested of all curriculum centers regard- 
ing certain specified curriculum materials. 

July 1, 1932, Dr. J. M. Ellison, professor 
of sociology at Virginia State College, was 
appointed full-time worker on the problem 
of curriculum adaptations for Negro chil- 
dren under the provisions of the Purnell 
Act. 

July 20, 1932, Dr. Peters made his 
second visit to the College for purposes of 
instruction regarding procedures. He an- 
nounced the use of a mass of mimeographed 
materials at the other curriculum centers, 
regretted the inability of his office to sup- 
ply our needs earlier and presented the out- 
line of the new course of study to be pub- 
lished September Ist, 1932. 

In addition to their usual summer school 
program, the staff of the Division of Edu- 
cation worked out and submitted the fol- 
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lowing materials according to the instruc- 
tions received: 


1. Statement of viewpoint regarding 
special adaptations of the curriculum 
to the needs of Negro children, the 
basic philosophy of which may be 
summarized as follows: 


a. There are no adequate grounds for 
special curricular adaptations be- 
cause of inherent racial differences 
in intellectual ability and special 
aptitudes. 

b. Social problems which arise be- 
cause of the bi-racial character of 
our society represent needs to 
which special curricular adapta- 
tions should be made. 

c. Special curricular adaptations to 
the problems of bi-racialism should 
be made in the schools of both 
races. 

2. One-hundred-three controlling themes 
for units of work selected in the light 
of bi-racial problems to be included in 
the curriculum for all children. 

3. The outline of a unit of work for 
Grade VI intended to illustrate the 
use of the themes suggested. 

4. Bibliographies to be used with the 
materials suggested for high school 
instruction. 


September, 1933, the Tentative Courses 
of Study for the Virginia Schools were pub- 
lished in five volumes. The Tentative 
Course of Study for Virginia Elementary 
Schools carries the following rather un- 
fortunate statement: 


“During the summer of 1933 committees 
worked in curriculum laboratories at the 
University of Virginia, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Radford Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College and 
the State College for Negroes at Peters- 
burg, Virginia. . . . The Committee for Ne- 
gro schools suggests units of work in con- 
nection with the aspects of the several cen- 
ters of interest that will be especially valua- 
ble in Negro schools.” 

Then follows a list of the themes the Com- 
mittee suggested for all children. 


Two points need to be noted here: 


1. The materials were not submitted for 
Negro children alone. 

2. These materials lose their signifi- 
cance when the philosophy of educa- 
tion which justify their use is not 
understood. This statement of phi- 
losophy was not published at any 
place in the course of study although 
those of other groups were included. 


Dr. Peters made his third visit to the Col- 
lege on November 27, 1933, bringing with 
him the first copies of the new courses 
available to the Committee and announcing 
the organization of 300 white teachers for 
the actual use of these materials in the 
classroom. 

On January 20th, President Gandy’s 
Committee met at the College to propose 
ways and means of securing adequate con- 
sideration of the materials already sub- 
mitted and to organize qualified Negro 
teachers for similar use of the tentative 
courses. 

All of the findings of the College faculty 
and of the Advisory Committee have been 
published in the Virginia State College 
Gazette for December 1933. The statement 
of viewpoint appears in the January 1934 
issue of T'he Virginia Teachers Bulletin, the 
official publication of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association (Negro) and in the 
Virginia Journal of Education, the official 
publication of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation (white). 

The College faculty and the Advisory 
Committee feel that their statement of 
viewpoint regarding the. public school’s 
treatment of bi-racial problems deserves 
the careful consideration of every sincere 
student of education. 


Epna M. Cotson, Director 
Division of Education 
Va. State College 


A CONFERENCE ON COLLEGES FOR 
Necro Yours was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 4-5, 1934, under 
the auspices of the John F. Slater 
Fund; attended by representatives of 
organizations which support and con- 
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trol practically all of the private col- 
leges for Negro youth in the U.S., also 
several presidents of Negro colleges, a 
few of the state agents for Negro edu- 
cation, and several interested indivi- 
duals. 

The conference was unique in at 
least one respect: only one address was 
delivered during the session—that by 
Commissioner Zook of the U.S. Office 
of Education. The rest of the confer- 
ence was given over to informal dis- 
cussion centering around the following 
main questions: 


1. What should be the purposes and 
functions of the private colleges for 
Negro Youth? 

2. What should be the educational pro- 
grams of the privately-supported col- 
leges for Negro youth in order to 
carry out the declared purposes and 
functions of these institutions? 

3. What essential changesin policies and 
practices are needed in order to make 
the work of the colleges for Negro 
youth best serve the needs of the 
Negroes for higher education? 

4. How many private colleges for Ne- 
gro youth are needed, and how should 
they be distributed throughout the 
country in order to care for higher 
education of Negro youth in an ade- 
quate manner? 


During the course of the conference 
recent statistics on Negro colleges 
were presented. Some of the more im- 
portant facts are the following: 


1. At the present time, 118 institu- 
tions offer some work above the high 
school: 76 offer four years of college 
work, 3 offer three years, 36 offer two 
years, and 3 offer only special work 
on the college level. 

2. In 1932-33, 112 of these colleges 
enrolled 21,643 regular undergradu- 
ate students; 16,631 graduate, profes- 
sional, and special students; 15,891 
secondary and elementary students; 
making a total of 54,163 students 
served by these institutions. More- 
over, it was also noted that these 
students were taught by 2,879 teach- 


ers, and that 2,423 undergraduate de- 
grees were awarded. 

3. Statistics on the enrollment in 
Negro colleges in 1931-32 showed that 
the number of Negro college students 
increased 313+ per cent during the 
10-year period 1921-22 to 1931-32. 

4. More than half of the Negro 
college enrollment is found in the pri- 
vate colleges. 

5. The total endowment of all Ne- 
gro colleges is $33,338,324.74; value 
of plants, $62,909,582.37; annual ex- 
penditures for maintenance, $9,237,- 
193.92; total indebtedness, $2,441,- 
429.13; and total deficits, $215,286.87, 

6. Approximately three-fifths of the 
annual expenditures are made by pri- 
vately-supported institutions, and 
value of plants in the private colleges 
represents about the same proportion. 

7. The support and control of the 
118 Negro colleges are distributed 
among fourteen different agencies as 
follows: Publicly-supported institu- 
tions, 36; Baptist, 23; Methodist Epis- 
copal, 12; Independent, 9; African 
Methodist Episcopal, 9; Congrega- 
tional, 6; Episcopal, 6; Presbyterian, 
6; Colored Methodist Episcopal, 4; 
Christian (Disciples), 2; African Meth- 
odist Episcobal Zion, 1; Methodist 
Episcopal (South), 1; Lutheran, 1; 
and Catholic, 1. 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Fun- 
DAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCA- 
TION OF NEGROES will be held in 
Washington, D. C., during the first or 
second week in May; under the aus- 
pices of the U.S. Office of Education, 
with the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. George F. Zook, as the 
general chairman, and Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, as the director. 

A general statement of the concep- 
tion, purpose, and scope of the con- 
ference, taken from the prospectus 
prepared by the director, is herewith 
given in abbreviated form: 


In the spring of 1932 the idea was first con- 
ceived of having the United States Office 
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of Education sponsor a conference to con- 
sider fundamental and special problems in 
the education of Negroes. ... During the 
succeeding fall and winter the matter was 
twice discussed with the Commissioner of 
Education and the Chief of the Special 
Problems Division. Finally, in the spring of 
1933 the Commissioner approved the gen- 
eral plan outlined for the conference, and 
in June he and the Secretary of the In- 
terior authorized the Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Negroes to proceed in 
perfecting the plans and in securing funds 
to assist in the conduct of the conference. 

Pursuant to this authorization a tenta- 
tive outline was formulated and applica- 
tion for funds was made on June 15 to a 
private agency. On November 17, 1933, this 
agency made a small grant for the purpose 
of carrying on the preliminary work of the 
conference. During the preliminary stages 
the idea of and plans for the conference 
were discussed with approximately 50 of 
the leading colored and white representa- 
tive educators and citizens of all parts of 
the country. The opinions expressed by all 
were favorable and encouraging. .. . 

On November 28 a Planning Committee 
for the National Conference on Funda- 
mental Problems in the Education of Ne- 
groes was appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. George 
F. Zook, and its first meeting was held in 
the Conference Room of the Office of Edu- 
cation on December 2. The members of 
the Planning Committee were chosen with 
the idea of having representatives of the 
best thought and of the various agencies in 
the educational, economic, social, and re- 
ligious life among Negroes, rather than to 
have complete geographic representa- 
Hons... 

The preliminary work of the Conference 
is to be performed by several committees, 
of 18 to 20 members each, whose function 
will be to study the financial support of 
education and certain fundamental and 
special problems which are involved in the 
education of Negroes as it is related to the 
various phases of his life, namely: His 
home life; his vocational life; his citizen- 
ship; his leisure; his health; his ethical and 
moral life. In addition to those mentioned 
above there are two other groups of com- 


mittees. One is an administrative group 
composed of a committee on the various 
levels of education, namely, elementary, 
secondary, collegiate, adult and rural. 
These committees will serve as channels 
through which the ideas of the functional 
committees may find expression. They will 
endeavor to suggest the methods and ma- 
chinery by means of which these particular 
levels of education may better prepare Ne- 
groes to function more fully and effectively 
in their home life, their vocations, their 
citizenship, their leisure time, their moral 
and spiritual life, and in matters of health. 
They will also consider some of the out- 
standing issues and problems peculiar to 
the education of Negroes, and the special 
responsibilities of education at these levels. 

The second group is composed of two 
committees, one representing public edu- 
cation and another representing private 
education. The primary function of these 
committees is to consider problems which 
are peculiar to each of the two types of 
education which have special bearing on 
the Negro, and to canvass ways and means 
of effecting greater cooperation between 
them in the organization, administration, 
and support of education. Thus, in seeking 
a coordination and integration of their edu- 
cational programs many of the problems 
which are peculiar to the education of Ne- 
groes will be thrown into bold relief, and, 
it is hoped, there will result a better ad- 
justment of education for life. 

Certainly, in view of the past and present 
lack of relation of education to life, no 
greater hope could be expressed at this 
time. The plight of society in general, and 
of the Negro in particular, suggests the 
timeliness of such a conference. The effects 
of technological progress, materialism and 
the speed complex of our modern world are 
accentuated in the Negro’s life, and his 
education has suffered proportionately. 

Although a changed attitude toward the 
Negro is becoming increasingly appaient, 
more and more he is being held to the same 
rapidly-rising standards exacted of the 
white citizen. The gap which exists be- 
tween the Negro youth and the trained 
Negro adult, who is expected to participate 
effectively in the work-a-day world, is still 
greater than that existing between the 
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white youth and the trained white adult, 
and is probably widening, for the reason 
that the educational facilities provided to 
bridge this gap are less adequate for the 
Negro and are lagging further behind the 
requirements of modern life. 

In order, therefore, that the Negro may 
walk abreast of our general progress, and 
make his contribution to that progress, and 
that he may not become helpless and a bur- 
den to the Nation it is important that the 
fundamental and special problems of his 
education shall be attacked on a broad 
front; in the spirit of cooperation; and with 
courage, patience, and intelligence. . . 

In consideration of the need of sucha 
conference as is proposed here many fac- 
tors may be cited. Among the more im- 
portant ones are the following: 

1. Peculiar problems involved in the educa- 
tion of Negroes. 
. Inadequacy of facilities. 
. Inequality of opportunity. 
. Lack of planned and integrated educa- 
tional program. 
. Lack of adaptation to needs of race. 
. Lack of comprehensive and coordinated 
body of knowledge. 
Lack of cooperation between various 
interests. 
. Present economic emergency in the edu- 
cation of Negroes. 
. Need of reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion in education for Negroes. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 


The Conference is to be national in scope. 
Delegates are to be representatives of every 
organization or agency having any control 
of or interest in the education of Negroes, 
of all levels and types. ... 

The Conference will address itself to 
fundamental and special problems relating 
to all phases of the education of the Negro, 
both in their particular and broader as- 
pects. It will consider the various types and 
kinds of education from elementary to uni- 
versity, public and private, and adult. The 
Conference will deem it within its scope to 
consider education wherever and whenever 
it may contribute to a larger, more fruitful, 
more effective, and happier life for Negroes 
whether it be the result of formal schooling 
or of some other agency. 


1. Immediate aims (of committees prepara- 
tory to Conference) 
a. To gather salient features of the body 
of facts resulting from the many edu- 
cational studies which have been made 
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concerning the Negro during the past 
few years. 

. To organize them into a unified whole, 

. To present them in such manner as to 
show their vital relation to an inte 
grated program of Negro education. 

. To evaluate the implications of the 
data in terms of a feasible educational 
program. 


2. Long-range objectives 

To focus the attention of the thoughtful 
people of the country on the educational 
issues involved in the development, side by 
side, of the two races as common citizens of 


the nation. 

a. To furnish a large body of crystallized 
and correlated data on problems of the 
education of Negroes directly to per- 
sons having to do with the control and 
administration of Negro schools. 

. To afford opportunity for discussion of 
these problems. 

. To encourage persons attending the 
conference to return to their States 
and local communities and help to 
diffuse the information to others con- 
cerned with teaching, and the control, 
administration, and supervision of 
schools. 

. To enable teachers and schoo! officials 
better to see the possibilities of unify- 
ing education and making it a more 
continuous process through coordina- 
tion and cooperation; both within 
their own schools and other schools 
and systems. 

. To afford opportunity to take stock of 
the present situation; to envisage the- 
next step, and to prepare for the neces 
sary reorganization after the depres 
sion. 

. To canvass the desirability of a series 
of regional and local conferences as & 
follow-up of the national conference 
(the purpose of these conferences 
ing to interpret and adapt the findings 
of the committees in terms of loe 
needs). 

. To suggest the need of small confer- 
ences of experts in the specializ 
fields in cooperation with the Office of 
Education, in order to consider special 
phases of education. 

. To suggest definite changes in curri- 
cula, organization, and control of 
Negro schools in terms of the findings 
of the committees. 

i. To suggest the need of and probable 
means for more adequate support of 
Negro education. 

ij. To serve as one additional step de 
signed to bring about equalization of 
educational opportunity for the Negro. 











